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FOREWORD 


There have not been wanting critics of public education who note 
with concern tendencies that they observe in American public educa- 
tion to be patterned upon big business organizations with a dis- 
regard for the differences in objeaives in business and in education. 
These critics contend that this tendency is harmful in that it de- 
personalizes education and tends to lose sight of the major concerns 
of education— concern for the welfare of the individual and concern 
for the common good. 

Whatever the degree of validity of these criticisms, it Is gratifying 
to present a booh on educational administration that by title and 
content keeps its focus upon both of these major concerns. Professor 
Yeager has written a book solidly bottomed upon a sound educa- 
tional philosophy, broad scholarship, and authoritative familiarity 
with the problems of school administration in our society. 

The reader will note with interest the titles and content of certain 
chapters not generally found in books on administration-— e.g., 
“Guidance as an Adjustment Service,” “Psychiatric and Clinical 
Procedures and Research," “Problems of Social and Personality Ad- 
justment,” and the like. 

While the book is primarily intended for prospective and practic- 
ing school administrators, much of its content might well be read by 
anyone concerned with education cither in a professional capacity or 
as a citizen. Both professional educators and lay persons will profit 
from reading it. 


H. H. Remmers 




PREFACE 


Most significant of all movements in education is the broadened 
conception of the school’s responsibility for adequate preparation of 
children and youth for full participation in social and economic life 
according to the American tvay of living. No longer are the school’s 
functions confined to the four walls of the classroom in which the 
child’s intellectual progress is the principal goal. Education is now 
concerned with the growth and development of the whole child, his 
physical, mental, moral, social, emotional, and spiritual nature. In- 
deed, one should not think of each of these several natures as a 
thing apart. The concept of the integrated personality contemplates 
a maturing process in which each aspect is meshed into the com- 
pleted whole. 

The child is a living creature, pulsating in a larger world, the 
home, the community, the group life; he is even now a citizen of 
the world. He must 6c taught to live as these environments are 
manifested to him. To this end he must develop potentialities in 
many directions; and in becoming a rich and many-sided individual 
he needs an education and understanding of greatly enlarged scope 
and vision. Potentialities dormant or perhaps undiscovered must be 
developed in him to meet the larger concept. Here is the opportunity 
for a great cooperative enterprise for public school leadership. 

The development of adequate educational services to meet the 
needs of boys and girls along these lines is now conceded to be a 
principal function of educational administration, and has been desig- 
nated as the pupii personnel function, la this respect it contrasts 
with a parallel function in educational administration designated as 
the staff personnel function. 

It is the purpose of this book to comprehend the nature and scope 
of the pupil personnel services as an essential administrative func- 
tion. This is a professional task of a high order, requiring specialized 
types of services under trained personnel in order that the larger 
sva 





puryosB of cduation may 1« batcr ralkad and aompte child 

welfare mav result. ... 

The scope of the pupil personnel servias and their administration 
herein discussed are greatly broadened over earlier and narrow con- 
cepts of the pupil personnel funcuon. At the outset it is essential to 
understand its nature and social basis> comprehended within a fitting 
educational philosophy of childhood and youth as set forth in earlier 
paragraphs. The first Usk of the school is to enroll and keep m 
school all children of school age. There are many problems of ad- 
mission, classification, and promotion not only of the pupil who 
makes “normal school progress” but especially of those svho arc in 
any manner exceptional. The central philosophy of the whole text 
is geared to the continuous pupil-growth concept. 

As a broad and satisfying educational program is nosv adapted to 
these children of such varying capacities and concerns, numerous 
problems in facilitating growth, adjustment, and articulation must 
be met and solved and proadurcs developed. The school organiza* 
tion. is the framework within which the child develops. All relevant 
services should be made available to aid in that development. Of 
great significance is the organiiaUon and administration of those 
adjustive and evaluative services which are essential to the matuta- 
don process. These include in pan the school envitonmem, school 
control, the health program, the guidance service, clinical pro- 
cedures, and the evaluation program. In all of these services the 
best available practice in recording and reporting each pupil’s prog- 
ress should be an essential characteristic. 

The outcome of the pupil personnel services and their administra- 


tion is the adequate social and personality adjustment and matura- 
tion of each individual youth as he enters into full and complete 
membership in varying social groups. Not only are die home and 
community essential to this process but they in turn contribute im- 
measurably to the outcome. As each youth leaves school, he must 
become a contributing member of society fitted adequately to the 
social whole and an essential part of it. This is a cooperative task and 
involves educational leadership at many turns. 

Tlic 1C« dcKo wiih 3 dbnmiDo of ihc relationship! which duit- 
*!e school or^nreation bear, to Ac pupil p„so„„.i 

•>"= P“Pil personnel function ate 
outlined and appbed to rtool systems under varying conditions. 



Preface xix 

It is the hope of the author that he may contribute to a more whole- 
some educational program for childhood and youth. 

In writing this book, the author desires to acknowledge many 
valuable suggestions received from writers in the field. These arc 
too numerous to mention specifically. Especially is he indebted, to 
his many students wlio have contributed through materials and 
ideas. Suggestions have been received from friends and associates. 
Acknowledgment is made ro numerous publishers of textbooks and 
magazines who permitted quotations from their publications. These 
are indicated in the body of the text. Finally, thanks are due to the 
author’s svife, to ivhom the book is dedicated, for stimulating en- 
couragement. Whatever shortcomings the book possesses arc entirely 
his own. 


W. A. y. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
November j, rp^S 



PART 1 

The Nature and Social Basis 
of the 

Pupil Personnel Function 




CHAPTER 1 


Social and Educational Status 
of Childhood and Youth 


THE approach to the proper administration of the 
pupil personnel is a full and complete understanding- of the social 
and educational status of childhood and youth- The lifeblood of a 
democratic society is a sound educational system, free to all, in which 
the rights of every child are recognized and adequate opportunity is 
given to the development of his individual capacities in accordance 
with his needs, interests, and inborn abilities. Social attitudes toward 
the child affect in no small degree the fulfillment of these rights. 
The attitudes must be understood in their proper perspectives. All 
must be in accord with sound educational objectives. It is the purpose 
of this chapter to create the ^ctting for effective pupil personnel ad- 
ministration in the light of these approaches. 

Education as a Function of Government in a Democracy 

The Nature of Democracy. Democracy in America was born un- 
der circumstances of great political, economic, and social stress. 
Escape from conditions which they found difficult to endure, or the 
hope of better things abroad prompted the founders of America, our 
forefathers, to seek new homes in a new world. Removed from the 
restraints of more stable governments, new governments had to be 
formed and new ideals molded to suit new, evolving patterns. The 
imprints of varied racial and social stocks and the traditions of many 
cultures checkered the problems of the new social order about to be 
formed. 

Democracy as conceived under these conditions has become a great 
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The learning processes of ihc child may be subject to a constant 
bombardment of experiences during his waking hours, which mold 
or counteract unformed or previously formed experiences. Whatever 
wc arc may be said to be the sum total of our experiences, good, bad, 
or indifferent. 

T/ie Place and Function of the Public School. The public school 
is America’s peculiar contribution to the cause, continuance, and 
preservation of democracy. Wherever in colonial or early national life 
the public school appeared, its establishment and continued existence 
and support were predicated upon democratic principles. Systems of 
state education were established in harmony with this great ideal. 
To the average American, education is associated only with the 
public school. This he supports; 10 it he sends his children willingly, 
although he knows that a penalty wilt be enacted if he fails to do so; 
to it he looks for such educational leadership as his community may 
exert. 

Although the public school is but one of many influential institu- 
tions, it performs for society a unique function. This function is one 
of formal education in contrast with the incidental educational 
nature of other social institutions. Thus, the public school may be 
said to be an educational supplement for all childhood designed to 
perform those tasks which no other social institution is performing 
or which arc being performed inadequately. Since democratic society 
tends to be dynamic, the school must be ready to assume desirable 
educational functions which have been abandoned by other social 
institutions, and to inaugurate new activities as conditions require 
which may in time be assumed by other social institutions or ab- 
sorbed by a new educational process. 

The public school then has been conceived as fundamental to the 
democratic state. Its purposes have expanded and receded with the 
needs of che deaKKratic state and coaimusuty life tbroi^h the genera- 
tions. All that our citizens wish for their children which may be in 
harmony with democratic principles and ideals and are not otherwise 
adequately provided in the social order should be the wor^ of the 
public school. Thus, the cause of democracy is the cause of public 
education— each is essential to the other. The strength of one is the 
strength of the other, as the weakness of one is the weakness of the 
other. If eternal vigilance is the price we pay for liberty, no less is 
this statement true of the cause of the public school. 
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State and Local Responsibility for Public Education. By virtue of 
the Constitution of the United States and numerous court decisions 
and common acceptance, public education is a function of each state, 
which must provide every child widi an educational opportunity. 
Public education must be conceived as a service to the community 
for the benefit and welfare of the state. Although the individual may 
receive this benefit as a free gift, many courts have ruled that to at- 
tend a public school Is a duty and not a privilege. The implications 
of this principle are of much importance in pupil personnel ad- 
ministration. 


The provision for tducaiion, widi its control and support, tests 
priraatily upon the state legislature. Under its constitution, all that 
the sute dettes for its children is here resident. The legislature de- 
termines the mimmunt educational program, creates or employs 
agates to eat^ out its educational policies, and authorizes local 
umts to organize and miuitain schools in iu behalf. Complete 
authomy ts vested in the legislature over the agencies it crates'^ At 
the same time, it acts through these agencies, which it clothes with 
■ufcent powers to achieve the ends sought. " “ 

essential to the operation of the adequately the tasks 

tleaotate, W ^us '"a"’ 

of the schools, and snedfiJ?”^ associated with the conduct 

■ItuWtothelchlJolSrir 

proved to be the'Sn mX oft “f suit control has 

nature of 

eration of ,he school,, .if, XTXar “ '*>' »P- 
of the immunity as weU as of the ttafc”lde u^”? '■>' “5“' 

divorced from local panium noUtiS d *ould be 

uperate in a socially cohetenraXl, "””"™' *ould 

systm of education snlScient to meet the' "d'?’’ “ P""'<i' » 

'''' P'upi' fur thei, children slusisus 

ucuonal funeuon should extend » XSttl:: 
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physical, economic, social, and cultural development of all may lead 
to greater social efficiency. 

The local unit of organization is undergoing significant recon- 
struction in many states. Every effort is being made to organize a 
unit which will be of sufficient scope and size to provide adequate 
educational opportunities for all. 

The Federal Coverntnent and Education, Despite the fact that no 
mention of education is to be found in the federal Constitution, the 
federal government has participated in American education to a 
marked degree. For a century and a half it has followed almost con- 
sistently the policy of encouraging the several states to develop their 
educational systems, acknowledging at the same time no direct re- 
sponsibility for education. During the years this encouragement has 
taken the forms of (i) grants of land, (2) grants of money for 
special types of education, notably in the vocational field, (3) 
maintenance of certain types of schools and colleges for specialized 
training, as West Point and Annapolis, (4) maintenance of schools 
in the District of Columbia, the territories, and for the Indians, and 
(5) the United States Office of Education. 

Recently, the federal government has entered into a more direct 
relationship to education. Federal funds have been expended for 
constructing school buildings, beautifying school grounds, establish- 
ing school lunch programs, providing funds to keep financially 
distressed school systems in operation, guaranteeing minimum edu- 
cational opportunity to all children, and providing vocational op- 
portunities for many youth. In addition to these advantages of federal 
support, attention should be called to the far-reaching benefits ren- 
dered by national organizations and foundations engaged in re- 
search, educational services, and support. 

The benefits of these federal services are ultimately felt by every 
school child, although they were primarily intended to insure 
adequate educational opportunity for less fortunate children. The 
problem in federal participation is how to maintain a proper balance 
in relation to state and local control while attempting to insure 
educational opportunity. 

Social Attitudes Toward the Child 
One interested in administering the pupil personnel function 
should have an understanding of social attitudes toward the child. 



g A^mintstratton and the Pupil 

to* psr Ix bet many present Jay attitudes toward 

child Me have their roots deep in the past. Unul witkn the past fifty 
years thehmory ot child Me has been strangely neglected by most, if 
indeed not all, o! the historians of human experience. This fact is 
most significant, for in strihing contrast to the higher regard m 
which modem society holds its children, societies of earlier years 
held an equivalent lack of regard. The more wholesome attitudes 
toward childhood correspond quite accurately with the history of 
the rise of hiimanitarianism, morality, justice, order, and civiliza- 
lion in its best sense. This section will sketch briefly the nature or 


these attitudes. 

Pre-Chriuian Conception. "To inaease, to multiply, and to rc- 
plenUh the earth," the Biblical command to the early Jewish people, 
lound literal (ulhUmcnt in the large tamiVies ot the prc-Chttslian 
era. A high b'mh rate and cottesponding high death rate, espcdally 
among Wnlt childten, laid emphasis upon the survival ol the fittest. 
A* races grew in numbers, there came about many migrations of 
peoples, owing largely to the fluctuating food supply and endless 
wars for territory and aggrandizement. Under such conditions it Is 
natural to assume that the continuous struggle for bare existence sub- 
ordinated any humanitartan conception of childhood to racbl sur- 
vival. 


Social praaiecs affecting children took many forms. Some form 
of infanticide has been prevalent in every age and under all forms 
of civilization, being conditioned not only by the economic struggle 
but alto by taboos and tradition. Seemingly, the female child suf- 
fered most. Human sacrifice and cannibalism arc closely related to 
infanticide. Mutilation and abuse of children has been common 


among many peoples. Many countries and ages have permitted the 
punishment and mutibtion, even death, of children for their par- 
ents or families' crimes. Slavery of children can be traced over long 
grinds of umc. Industrial slavery may at its worst reveal a far more 
depraved and corrupt society than chattel slavery. The economic 
of , pcopk to miU it, chiljtvo Konontically u»tM. 

tom, to thoo ptMkc «c to to founJ i„ ,1., upp„ ,„J 

mm. k cbiwv wtotc th.UhooJ w« tratttl wi* 

1 '"''"’■"'S W m all ktory 

rtJn- *' “"CT"- Patbapt tbe 
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have solemnized in our Christmas. He taught the family life con- 
cept: the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, and the 
sanctity of childhood. To enter into the Kingdom as a little child 
introduced a new conception of humility and social relationship un- 
taught before His day. All through the ages, the Christian concept 
has been slowly spread by means of the missionary spirit. Modern 
education as a great social force has been profoundly influenced 
by it. 

Naturalism in Education^ The wretched economic and social 
conditions of the eighteenth century and after, and the conflicting 
educational panaceas which were offered as a means of solution, 
were clarified through the remarkable contribution of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau (lyia-jyyS). He revolted against the severe discipline of 
his day, the poorly suited methods of instruction, the pitiful condi- 
tions surrounding childhood, and society’s apathy toward them. Re- 
vealing the influence of John Locke (1632-1704), he emphasized the 
importance of the natural development of the child and contended 
that the three great teachers of man were nature, man, and experi- 
ence, and that the second and third tended to destroy the value of 
the first. He urged that nature should develop the child’s body and 
charaacr properly, that at eighteen, with his plan, a boy would still 
be natural and unspoiled by the social, artificial life about him. 

Rousseau had many followers who developed the various aspects 
of his philosophy. The influence of these thinkers and their ideas 
can be definitely traced in the social, psychological, economic, and 
moral uplift of childhood. There was now to be a new estimate of 
the value of child life. These principles were written into statutes in 
the form of child labor legislation and became the basis of state 
systems of education, compulsory school attendance, care of the poor 
and the handicapped child, and health and medical inspection; they 
have profoundly influenced the philosophy and practice of educa- 
tion. 

Modern Attitudes. The complexity of modern society with its vast 
social and economic changes has made the adjustment of the child 
to his environment seemingly a greater task for education. Perhaps 
never before in the history of the world has a higher value been 
placed upon child life than during the twentieth century. We have 
seen how the roots of this marked change in childhood values may 
be found in the Christian concept and in the contributions of Rous- 
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seau; they arc also apparent in Pcstalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, Luther, 
and many others. There arose at the turn o£ the century an indi- 
vidual who sensed this complexity of modern social and economic 
life and the enormous problems confronting the child in his adjust- 
ment to it. John Dewey (1859- ) discovered that the child has, 

in reality, a life of his own to live, that perhaps the best assistance we 
(an give him in making his adjustments is to seek to enable him to 
live adequately the life he is now living. 

Dewey may be said to have thus thought out and stated a new 
^ucational philosophy, suited to changed and changing conditions. 
This philosophy, both theoretical and experimental, has given new 
rncaning to both ^e psychology and the sociology of education and 
the relation of childhood to iL Dewey gave to education a practical 
content along sacniific and industrial lints, and has sought to inter- 
pret to the child the new social and industrial conditions of modern 
*o««y by connecting the activities of the school closely with those of 
tne community. 

Ojhsr individiuli and movementa have helped to clarify this 

ssSESSStrt 

similar organizations Boftlt .. j- ^ f clubs and 
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tions. Our courts have been aroused to a new responsibility in the 
formation of juvenile courts and a more sympathetic attitude toward 
misunderstood children. Climes and child study groups participate 
in the movement. Attention is now given to the handicapped child, 
the feeble-minded, delinquent, crippled, blind, and deaf. And what 
may wc add of books and pamphlets, journals and monographs, 
newspaper syndicated articles, societies and conferences, all of which 
contribute to the study of the child and his proper adjustment to life 
as he finds it about him. 

No discussion of changing social attitudes toward childhood would 
be complete without a brief statement on the progressive education 
movement. It had its roots in the philosophy and experiments of 
Francis Parker and John Dewey in Chicago. Formed during the 
\vinter of 1918-1919 by Stanwood Cobb in Washington, it sought to 
awaken and foster the natural impulses of the child through child 
study and a proper school environment. To its earlier principles — 
natural development, die interest motive teacher-training, study of 
the physical and mental growth of the child, cooperation with the 
home, and a stimulating environment— has been added a considera- 
tion of socio-economic problems in their relation to this educational 
process. Without doubt its influence has been of great significance- 

just at the time when the rights of childhood seemed to have been 
universally recognized and assured, a sinister influence recently 
emerged in Germany. Termed bio-political, this new philosophy had 
two objectives: (1) to increase the population of Germany by forcing 
healthy Germans to have more children, legitimate and illegitimate, 
and (2) to decrease and debase the future papulations of other Eu- 
ropean countries by starvation, sterilization, and downright mass 
slaughter. Childhood svas thus subordinated to a bio-political policy 
of the supremacy of an ideology. In the wake of this policy came im- 
morality, divorce, slave labor, starvation of children, removal of 
children from their homes, and cruel and fantastic regulations de- 
signed to achieve the master purpose. It is utterly out of accord with 
the rights of childhood under democratic principles. The children 
of suppressed nations may suilcr for years to come. 

It should be evident from this review that those concerned with 
administering the pupil must do some right thinking as they ap- 
proach their tasks. The fact that communities and individuals within 
those communities differ markedly in their attitudes toward child- 
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hood must be recognized. The primary task of all engaged in ad- 
ministering the pupil personnel is to maintain the proper altitude to- 
ward the child, to study his interests, needs, and abilities, and to pro- 
vide for them adequately in the light of his development and the 
achievement of democratic ideals. 


Specific Objectives of Public Education 
Objectives Varying with Time and Community Attitudes. The 
specific objectives of public education have naturally varied with 
time and popular attitudes. The religious motive in education was 
dominant in colonial limes, especially within groups who had settled 
and lived under a controlling religious influence. The politial mo- 
tive gradually superseded the religious, as the need for a participating 
citizenship for the protection of the state and the general welfare be- 
came paramount in an evolving democracy. The economic motive 
^ a resulunt of great matcrbl expansion in the United States. 
This motive is still readily discernible. More recently, the social mo- 
live IS assuming increasing imporunce. Throughout there has been 
sn mphas,, upon the cultural and the usefuli at tintea theje seemed 
mutually exclusive. 

C^dimt Pri„«fU, of Secondary Eduetkr,. In times of creat 
social «tsca we have been led to redefine the nature and purnosM of 
eduiauon. World War I exeellenUy Ulusttaied this thought ^ lotS 
the^mmission on Reorganiaauon of Secondary Ednition incite 

mental processes «rs>«L J W command of the funda- 
citizenship, (6) ’worthy usc’'of°h'sme'"^*r'1’ <5) 

These cardinal principles have had ii’trm d 
the nature and purposes of seconda™ cducTr “PO" 

With the omission of poouim as a^aim the'vh*” 'll' 

childhood the highest standardsShg t'dirf,""” 

"snutccs and ways of livfns 1 compati- 

‘•■CardiMi Princiew of ^ j ““P* nowhere have 

sa.S. B.. 
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these goals been better expressed than in the Children’s Charter set 
forth below. It is quoted at length because of its importance to the 
subject under discussion. It may easily be accepted as the base of 
operation for this discussion. Is it possible to achivc it and to what 
degree? 


THE CHILDREN’S CHARTER 
I. For every child spiritual and moral training to help him to stand 
firm under the pressure of life. 

11. For every child understanding and the guarding of his person- 
ality as his most precious right. 

IIL For every child a home and that love and security which a home 
provides; and for that child who must receive ioster care, the 
nearest substitute for his own home. 

IV. For every child full preparation for his birth, his mother receiv- 
ing prenatal, natal, and postnatal care; and the establishment 
of such protective measures as will make childbearing safer. 

V. For every child health protection from birth through adolescence, 
including: periodica! health examinations and, where needed, 
care of specialists and hospital treatment; regular dental exami- 
nation and care of the teeth; protective and preventive measures 
against communicable diseases; the insuring of pure food, pure 
milk, and pure water. 

VI. For every child from birth through adolescence, promotion of 
health, including health instruction and a health program, 
wholesome physical and mental recreation, with teachers and 
leaders adequately trained. 

VII, For every child a dwelling place safe, sanitary, and wholesome, 
with reasonable provisions for privacy, free from conditions 
which tend to thwart his development; and a home environment 
harmonious and enriching. 

vni. For every child a school which is safe from hazards, sanitary, 
properly equipped, lighted, and ventilated. For younger chil- 
dren nursery schools and kindergartens to supplement home 
carc- 

IX. For every child a community which recognizes and plans for 
his needs, protects him against physical dangers, moral hazards, 
and disease; provides hun with safe and wholesome places for 
play and recreation; and makes provision for his cultural and 
social needs. 

X. For every child an education which, through the discovery and 
development of his individual abilities, prepares him for life; 
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and through uaining and vocational guidance prej^rcs ^im lor 
a living which will yield him the maximum ol sausfacuon. 

XI. For every cWld such teaching and training as will prepare him 
for successful parenthood, homemaking, and the rights of citi- 
zenship; and, for parents, supplementary training to fit them to 
deal wisely with the prohlems ot parenthood. 

XII. Fw vitv} child education (ot safety and protection against acci- 
dents to which modern conditions subject him — those to which 
he is dircedy exposed and those which, through loss or maiming 
of his parents, affect him indirectly. 

XIII. For every child who is blind, deaf, crippled, or otherwise physi- 
cally handicapped, and for the child who is mentally handi- 
capped, such measures as will early discover and diagnose Ills 
handicap, provide cate and treatment, and so train him that he 
may become an asset to society rather than a liability. Expenses 
of these services should be borne publicly where they cannot be 
privately met. 

XIV. For every child who U in conflict with society the right to be 
dealt with iatelligeody as society’s charge, not society’s outcast; 
with the home, the school, the church, the court and the Institu- 
tion when needed, shaped to return him whenever piossihle to 
the normal stream of life. 


XV. For every child the right to grow up in a family with an ade- 
quate standard of living and die security of a stable Income as 
the surest safeguard a^inst social handicaps. 

XVI. For every child protection against labor that stunts growth, ci- 
dier physical or mental, that limits education, that deprives chil- 
dten of the right ol conuadeship, of play, and of joy, 

XVII. For every rural child as satisfactory schooling and health services 
as for the city child, and an extension to rural families of social, 
recreational, and cultural lacilidcs. 

XVIIl, To supplement the home and the school iti the training of youth, 
and 10 return them those interests of which modern life tends to 
cheat children, every stimulauon and encouragement should be 
pven to the extension and devdopment of the voluntary youth 
organizations. 


XIX. To make evei^hcrc available these minimum protections of 
the health and welfare of duldten, there should he a district, 
county, or community organization for health, education, and 
welfare with officials, coordinating with a state wide 

program which will be responsive to a nationwide service of 
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"nie citizen is both producer and ennsumcr, which implies indi- 
vidual and group economic efficiency. To realize this objective, there 
is need for work, occupational infomiation, occupational choice, oc- 
cupational efficiency, occupaUonal adjustment, occupational apprecia- 
uon, personal economics, consumer judgment, efficiency in buying, 
and consumer protection. 

•^e objectives of civic responsibility look outward toward an ever 
widenmg pohueal and social humanity. Their attainment depends 
on s^ial jusuee, socral activity, social understaiiding, critical ^dg- 
ment, tolerance, eonservauon, social applications of science world 
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tivc relationship on the part of all those associated in any manner 
with the welfare of childhood and youth. 

Education, War, and Peace, Education has passed through the 
war experience tempered by many vivid experiences, such as ration- 
ing, drives of all sorts, curricular curtailments and adjustments, and 
teacher shortage. The schools have ban brought closer to the com- 
munity life. Through them boys and girls have been enabled to 
participate constructively in the tvar effort. They have learned about 
other nations, their ideals, problems, and relationships. As a result, 
education should emerge as a stronger and more fundamental in- 
stiiuu'on, better adapted to the democratic way and the more 
abundant life. 

The chief goal of the modern world is international peace and 
amity. Education has a tremendous role to play in bringing about an 
enduring peace among all nations. In UNKCO we have an organi- 
zation working toward this end; yet it needs the hearty cooperation 
and understanding of all peoples. Undoubtedly the public schools 
of the nations must develop a sensitivity in all youth for the brother- 
hood of man and exercise leadership in the direction of a united in- 
ternational citizenry. 

Those responsible for the administration of public education 
should keep in mind that the purposes of public education must be 
focused on the welfare of the child, in some school systems there is 
little evidence that such is the ease; in others, the whole educational 
process is definitely child centered. The supreme purpose of educa- 
tion should be conceived as the development of rich and many-sided 
personalities fitted for participation in a social pattern of right liv- 
ing, involving high ideals and adequate corresponding knowledge 
and skills. The child then becomes the focal point of good school 
admimstratioci. Pupil personnel administration becomes the process 
whereby these purposes, in large pan, may be achieved. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. What aspects of present-day American social life are not in har- 
mony with the principle that democracy is a great social ideal? 

2. What proportion of American drizens accept the point of view 
that public education is essential to a more abundant way of liv- 
ing? 
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3. Wh=,em i. rfuctim 1 „ conBitt V.th Ac io«B ■>« 

the forces oS democratic process? . , rr 

4 Give specific wimples of the “usurpation by the school of functions 

^ formerly performed by the home, church, or other institutions of 


e. What specific reasons can be asugned for diflerent points of view as 
to educauoa in any community? Ts the present school system a 
correct expression of the vnU of the people? 

6. Do you agree with Professor Beard's statement that the assurance of 
democratic society can no longer be taken for granted? Where does 
public education enter this picture? 

7. Make a list of the different attitudes toward childhoi^ which you 
have met in your readings. Attempt some form of classification. 

8. What present conceptions tovrard childhood can you discern which 
have their origins in tradition or tabco? Try to locale these in 
their historical perspective. 

9. What countries of the world have been the most enlightened to- 
ward childhood? The most unenlightened? Explain your answer. 

(0. Wbat laEuences in modern educational pcocedute ate directly 
traceable to Rousseau? 

n. In what ways has John Dewey influenced those school activities hav- 
ing to do with the administration of the pupils? Illustrate your 
answer. 

ja. Comment on the observation: “TTie most leavening force in all his- 
tory in regard to childhood has been the Christian concept.” 

1 5. Comment on and compare definidons of ediKaiion as suggested ir. 
dus chapter with any others that you may find. 

14. Wherein arc the seven cardinal principles of education inadequate 
for modern education? What new principles are advanced in “A 
Bill of Rights for the New Age” and the Children’s Charter? 

15. Read carefully the “Quoution Problem” in Patterson, Choate, and 
Brunner, The School in American Society, p. 55. Defend your 
choice of the three paragraphs. 

iG. What international cducalional problems must be solved in order to 
secure world peace? 
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CHAPTER H 


The nature and Scope of Pupil 
Personnel Administration 


THE fundamental principles of democracy as a 
way of social living and the otgecuves of education in achieving 
them have been set forth in the previous chapter. 3t is essential that 
the administration of education be in harmony with the attaintnent 
of these objectives, especially in the light of the primary importance 
of the worth and dignity of the mdWidual and the full development 
of lus personality. It is the purpose of this chapter to outline the 
nature and scope of the administrative responsibility in this process. 

Ths Ittormuai. as a Pbsonauty 
Each year neatly four million babies ate thrust across the 
threshold of life and begin ihcit earthly existence as individuals. 
After an important period of personality development in the home, 
they spend the greater part of their young lives, until they arc ap- 
proximately eighteen years of age, subject to the molding influences 
of the school. Education as a developmental process proposes to free 
them so that they can better express thrir natural interests and abiE- 
tics, enjoy life more abundantly, and gain that self-reliance svhlch is 
hardly less important to them than it was to their pioneer fore- 
fathers. Education proposes to develop in them an appreciation of the 
expanding forms of dvic responsibility and a better understanding 
of the nature of social Uvirjg with iu satisfactions of cooperative en- 
terprise. These become the taslcs, not only of the school, but of all 
those social institutions associated with the rearing of youth. 

Once emancipated through educational opportunity, each indi- 
20 
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viduai cw« .0 society 
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The School PoPULATTON 

The primary responsibility of educa- 
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The scope ot nation’s population is under 
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ilnilg biA me ami greater longeriV- ThU temporary decbne 
been balled by tbe mcieased bmh rate since 1940. 

TA.Le 1. DtsTMaOTioK OF Yoim. »« Ace Qeoii FS («eo CeninO 

• Per Cent 

Per Cent K“r»' „ , 

ToUl Per Cent Ur- Non- Rnral 
Pop. Malt Female hirx Farm Farm 


Under 5 years of 

age 10,597,891 8.0 50.6 49-4 

5-9 years 0! age 10.7J5,873 8.i SPA 49-2 

10-14 years of age ti,79«.934 9 -o S® ^ 49-4 

xj-iQyearsofage 12,346,481 9-4 S®-t 49-9 

Total under so 

years 4S.4^i.t79 54 -S •“ 

Totalioandovcr 96,408,096 65.5 ~ — 

Total United 

States 131,669,27s 100.0 50.2 49-8 


47.5 24,1 2S.4 

47.6 224 tg-S 

49.8 214 28-8 

52.7 22.2 25-1 


56.5 SO.S 23.0 


lioys slightly exceed girls in nnrobw.>Jearly half o{ all youth Uve 
in vnhan areas. The rural iarm areas now contain less than 30 per 
cent of all youth, the percentage tcttuiining about stationaty since 
jqjo. Of significance is the rapid growth of rural non-farm areas 
(largely suburban), the total population there increasing 14.5 per 
cent over 1930. This has made necessary recent provision for many 
new school facilities in these areas. 

Population Characteristics. In view of the need to provide proper 
educational facilities for those of school age, the student of pupil 
personnel administration should he concerned with several important 
chatacterisuci of the population. First, the population of the United 
States has been gradually apng. In 18S0, the average age was ao.g 
years; in 1940, 29 years. TTic urban population is older and has fewer 
children than the rural farm population. There are great variations 
as to characteristics by regions. Average ages are affecced by both 
bmh and death rates. Second, the birth rate has been declining since 
t?c», when n was 55 births per 1000 white population. In 1880 it was 
35; it» tgjo. 10; in 1940, 17. Recently there has been a slight rise due 
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to war and economic conditions. Third, the death rate has been de- 
clining, now standing at 10.6 per 1000 population. The life ex- 
pectancy at birth of a white child born in the United States is about 
sixty-four years. Negroes average about ten years less. This change 
has come about through our great advances in matters that affect 
health. Especially arc we concerned with the marked decline in the 
death rate of infants. In 1915, out of looo babies born alive, 100 did 
not survive the first year of life. The number has now been reduced 
1050. 

A fourth characteristic of the population of interest to education is 
the net reproduction rate. 'Hiis represents the average number of 
daughters that would be born per 100 females starting life together 
if present birth and death rates at different age levels remained un- 
changed. In 19^0 the net reproduction rate was 96, compared with in 
in Z930. This indicates that we are failing to reproduce ourselves by 
4 per cent, a fact of tremendous significance, since the birth rate af- 
fects education at so many points. A rising birth rate will offset this. 

A fifth characteristic is the fertility ratio, i.c., the number of children 
under 5 years of age per 1000 women of ages 20 to 44. This has 
dropped from 579 in 1920, and 488 in 1930, to 410 in 1940. 

Since there is great regional variation in the United States, all such 
data must be studied in that light. On the whole, the trend over the 
years has been toward fewer births and fewer deaths. Our natural 
increase comes principally from American stock since immigration 
is now negligible. It must be borne in mind, however, that an edu- 
cational problem still remains with a not inconsiderable percentage 
of foreign born. 

We should not close this discussion without calling attention to the 
recent significant shift in population due to the war effort and other 
factors of mobility. New communities have been established in many 
places bringing problems of housing, school facilities, and social 
service. Many of these communities arc temporary; many more will 
remain. 

Sc/iool Enrollments. Since the public school is the characteristic 
institution for the education of children in the United States, school 
enrollment should be studied. Table 2 shows a distribution of en- 
rollments in elementary and secondary schools during the period 
1930 through 1944. The elementary school population in 1944 showed 
a marked decline over 1930 owing to the ^ling birth rate. This has 
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now been reflected in all elementary grades. However, the secondary 
school population shows a conuderable increase during the same 
pmod txcept for a docliac for ijpi and 1944. This was due, especially 
among the upper age groups, to sclecuve service and occupational 
demands for youth, and may connnuc for some time and eventually 
be reversed wtth the return of nearly normal economic conditions. 


E^Mt-uiEttrs or PuaLrcLV 
EiciiesTAxv, SiconnAav, Ann Hicnn Scitoois or ti 
States (1930-1944) 

Year 


Controlled 
JE United 


Elementary SeconJaTr Higher Schools' 


Total 


J930 

»934 

*936 

1938 

1940 

>943 

4944 


a».578.593 

21,183,472 

30,880,120 

«.49S.767 

*9.843,744 

*8,934.383 

*8.367,335 

*7,803,770 


4426,708 

5,164.894 

5.7*5.608 

6,0:0,368 

6,369,733 

^•635.337 

6420,544 

5,584.656 


525.376 

528,168 

552.001 

638,336 

7*3,714 

8*3,867 

760,571 

449.743 


26,330,677 

26,875.534 
*7, *47.729 
*7, *54.371 
96,826,181 
26,393.586 
25.448,450 
23.838,169 
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schools in the United States enrolling nearly a half-million pupils. If 
college enrollments, schools for Indians, and other specialized types 
of education were added, total enrollments in all types of schools 
would approximate twenty-seven million boys and girls, about 20 
per cent of the total population. 

TjtE Pupil Personn'el Fuvctiojt 
The Quantitative Approach. In the schools of a half<cntury or 
more ago there tvas little need to keep str/ct account of all the chil- 
dren of the school district.* Only a little schooling tvas essential for 
one to be able to take his place in the economic and social life of the 
community. When compulsory education came to be established, it 
was difficult for many parents to comprehend its significance in even 
the most loosely administered form. However, now that society had 
demanded mass education for all of its children, Massachusetts be- 
ing the first to do so in 1852, it was essential for the school authorities 
to know the whereabouts of all children and provide a means of in- 
suring a semblance of regular school attendance for the legal period 
specified. Once the children in school the teacher’s task was to keep 
them orderly and busy. 

It was to this quantitative approach that earlier writers gave prin- 
cipal attention. Records and reports were simple. One record book 
sufficed for all. Ayres* was probably the earliest writer to use the 
term “child accounting,” emphasizing the quantitative approach. 
Mochlman* followed in 1923 with a study bearing a similar title. Al- 
though Hcck^ continued to emphasize the quantitative aspea of 
pupil personnel administration, he is probably the first writer to 
sense qualitative approaches. Thus earlier definitions of pupil per- 
sonnel administration referred to it as "keeping track of pupils” and 
“child accounting.” These aspects arc sdll of the utmost importance. 

We must keep cr^ck A} chtidre.'} Lbrough the Jc.bocO c£.V!Slxs, at- 
tendance departments and officials, records and reports, and the 
legal stipulations, as child labor laws, more especially where at- 
tendance is associated with state appropriations for education. We 

iPersoxinel procedures in the uaditional schools are described in Chapter Ht. 

® Leonard P. Ayres, Child Actounting in the Pnb>’C Sehoats, Philadelphia, Wil- 
liam F. Fell Company, tgts- 

s Arthur B. Moehtman, Child Aecomitiag. Detrmc, Friesema Brothers Press, 1933. 

♦Arch O. Heck, Administration of PuptI Personnel, Boston, Ginn and Company, 

X939- 
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must study the auscs of non^ttcndancc as well as the means of 
serving greater regularity. These quantitative aspects arc constantly 
being improved as school systems give more and more attention to 
the qualitative aspect, since they arc essential to iL 
The Quahtative Approach. The qualitative approach to pupil 
personnel adi^istration emerges at that moment when one begins 
to study and interpret quanuutivc records and materials in the 
light of individual pupil betterment and understanding. The meth- 
ods and materbls of social case workers have stimulated attendance 
Tmlv to problem children and do 

about ihm Thus tht qualitative approach begius with 
the discovery o! the mdividml and his problems ‘ 

Unformnately, many writers in this field hive used the terms 
^iucc and pupd petsonDd” synonymously. The result has 

been confusion as to the scooe of each Thi» c\ ■! < 
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itself and the services rendered in accord with it. A high degree of 
cooperation, more particularly with the home and the community, 
is essential in achieving this objective, especially in the light of the 
broadening aims of education. 'Hius the simpler features of a 
quantitative administration must be followed by the more compre- 
hensive and individualized program when the qualitative approach 
is emphasized. 

The Scope of Pupil Personnel Administration 

Growth and development arc inherent in human nature and no 
less so in every child. Since a suitable environment is so essential to 
growth, the school should aim to provide it and the necessary in- 
structional procedures, all adequately administered, to the end that 
the progress of each child becomes regular and complete. This ad- 
ministrative function must be conceived (i) as providing every 
means conducive to this end and (2) as removing every obstacle 
which impedes that normal progress in any manner. 

The administration of the pupil begins at the first point of con- 
tact svhich the school makes with the home through birch records, 
health and child care clinics, the school census, and the administra- 
tion of the attendance function. When the child enters school it is 
as a member of a suitable organization immersed in a suitable en- 
vironment which best accelerates his educational progress and most 
adequately meets his specific needs and abilities. Such an organiza- 
tion, procedures, and environment should be so coordinated as to 
bring about uninterrupted progress. Whenever adjustment takes 
place it should always be childward rather than toward the organiza- 
tion. Far from being confined to limited areas, the study of each 
child must be thorough and continued if this aim is to be achieved. 

As an end result, the responsibility of the school for his educational 
progress would seem to have ceased when he has made reasonable 
personal, social, economic, and spiritual growth and adjustment, as 
measured by a reasonable achievement of social and educational goals 
for his age, as he takes his place in society as a contributing citizen. 
However this book takes the position that education can never cease. 

The formal processes of the school tend to be extended upward and 
outward. In addition, there arc many means at hand in the life be- 
vond the school which truly educate. The ultimate happiness and 
well-being of each individual and nation may well depend upon the 
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degree of coordination of those formal and informal processes which 
arc educative. 

^VhiIe this book may point out certain principles and procedures 
of general application, the administration of pupil personnel rccjuircs 
cIo« study and modification to circumstances. Care must be ex- 
erased not to apply in tota a successful pattern found In existence 
elsewhere without the desired modification. Like a suit of clothes 
made for another, it never quite fits. 


ISIPOKAKCI OF Adeouaji Pufil Pemoxf,h, AoMisimoATlox 
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which seemingly difficult but obvious balance can be achieved only 
by a sense of harmony through government, culture, science, re- 
ligion, and varied associations. To this end the teacher should have 
an abundant understanding of social values and the social re- 
sponsibility of the school. E.ich child must become a personality to 
him, that is, a developing personality. There must be less and less 
of the pernicious and all too prevailing attitude that pausing to un- 
derstand the individual child and helping him with his problems 
interferes with teaching. Real teaching is measured in terms of the 
total growth of all the pupils. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Find definitions of the personality concept in education. How does it 
apply to the administrative function? 

2. Study the latest populauon data in order to find as many different 
characteristics as possible. 

3. What trends can you discover in school enrollments over the years? 
Check back to rSyo when the first school enrollment figures ap- 
peared. 

4. Study the definition of pupil personnel administration in this chapter 
and compare it (a) with that of other writers in the field; (i) with 
your own conception. Try to improve upon this definition. 

5. To what extent is Heck’s classification of the quantitative and 
qualitative aspects of pupil personnel svork satisfying? 

6 . Why is it true that the administration of pupil personnel becomes 
essentially a matter for focal study and application? 

7. Comment on the importance of pupil personnel administration. 
What further values can you point out? 
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The Development of the Pupil 
Personnel Function 
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narrow partial culture, with emphasis on faculty and moral develop- 
ment; and (4) the attainment of worldly success and consideration 
as an outcome of education. 

However, it would seem that these were ideals searcely understood 
much less generally believed in, or indeed attainable, in the typical 
one-room school o£ the nineteenth century. It was the eaceptiona! 
teaehet who understood thetr significance and practiced them. Tea ch- 
R’h "ill' n'o'nl Sfaslon to the 
tune of the htekory sttclt." One is stmcl: with the emphasis laid on 
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Schoolroom Management. Interruptions sverc constant: Please 
mend my pen, please may 1 sharpen my slate pencil on the stone, 
please may I get my book, please may I go out (usually one or tsvo 
fingers upraised), please may 1 get a drink (three fingers) ; questions 
on the meaning of words, forbidden svhisperings, merited or un* 
merited punishments, as shakings or floggings, of vvliich there svcrc 
not a few in the course of the day, shufflings of feet, dropping o( 
books, marbles, or knives; and above everything else, perhaps, the 
stern, raucous, even yelling voice of the teacher. If tardiness added 
to the confusion of an ill-managed room, there ss'as the ustial for- 
feiture of recess or other privileges. Fifteen-minute recesses occurring 
twice daily were often looked-for releases from dull routine. Tli.- 
scant playgrounds afforded room only for the big boys or girU in 
their games of ball or lag, the little ones being crowded into a corner 
or behind Ae school to pUy marbles or house. Always there svcrc 
some kept m, tvWeh ge.e the teocher Mule time for hi, own relax,- 
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brolhcr or sister usually saw to that. Yet cs'cn in these schools there 
were kindly teachers like Christopher Dock who advocated a judi- 
cious combination of love and fear. Certain types of school organiza- 
tions, the monitorial and infant schools, for in^tanrf, looked with 
disfavor upon the use of the rod. Mid<c&tury textbook writers urged 
moral suasion using sterner measures. Toward the latter part of the 
nin et e enth ^ntury, the trend was definitely away from hasher prac- 
tices. 


At the same ti m e, fr eed om and activity were scarcely known. Si- 
lence was the rule of the school if it could be enforced- Even the 
freedom of the monitorial schools shocked the conservatives of the 
time. If corporal punishment had to be given, many preferred that 
u he pven in private. .\U the while the teacher hoped that a mutual 
frding of cooperation would eventually characterize the manage- 
mmi To know the right md do iho right was the 
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provemciu was noted, largely througli legislation, in recording ab- 
sences, pupils who left school, or those who reentered. Attendance 
averages varied from 60 to 75 per cent. Where state appropriations 
were based on attendance, many districts wasted needed amounts 
through lax attendance administration. In those districts where the 
parent paid for the actual number of days his children attended, a 
premium was thus actually placed on irregular attendance. 

Pupils were admitted to school from the ages of three to seven or 
even younger, especially when they accompanied an older brother or 
sister, usually the latter. The upper limit was generally twenty, al- 
though young men and women above that age not infrequently 
attended. By 1865 some attempt had been made to fix the entering 
age at five or six years. Once admitted, the children usually chose 
their own scats, being moved only for some infraction of the rules. 
In schoolrooms where desks or benches were of varying sizes, the 
larger ones being placed toward the rear of the room, the children 
sat accordingly, boys on one sidc^ girls on the other. 

Visitations. Periodic visitations by the prudential committee or 
the minister, in vogue before 1840, could scarcely be termed super- 
vision of instruction. However, after Bulfalo elected the first city 
school superintendent in 1837, superintendents of schools multiplied 
in rapid succession. County superintendents were provided by law 
in Pennsylvania in 1854. Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, arguing 
for educational reform both in and out of New England, did heroic 
work in stimulating the new movement for universal education and 
its proper supervision. Naturally, the effects were felt in the class- 
room and led to improvement in methods and management and the 
extension of the district system to areas which heretofore had not en- 
joyed any form of educational opportunity. 

Influence ov Early Educauonal Procedures 
The American public school has made tremendous progress during 
the past century. Where once the churdi was pointed out as the out- 
standing building in any community, the public school may now 
be said to have achieved that distinction. Its increasing use as a place 
of community activity is noteworthy. Conversely, public school ac- 
tivities extend into the community life. The school bus is a familiar 
American institution. More children are going to better schools 
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having better school programs for more school tbys umkr better 
uained and better prepared teachers tluii ever before in oor ediica- 
tional hisiory. 

In spite o£ these forward-looking movements, the reader will note 
the persistence of many of the schoolroom procedures described ott 
the preceding pages. It is eniiitly possible to jkhm out duplicaiiatis 
of many of these situations in whole or in part in many rural and 
village schools. This persistence may be indicated in the following: 
(i) the graded school is still characteristic of the elementary schools', 
(a) numerous characteristics of catllcr classroom management may 
be found in many elementary and secondary schools, indicating per- 
haps a certain soundness in, and practical knowledge of, educational 
procedures*, (3) the ont-icatbtt sebod remains the typical school- 
house in the United States, despite grea» advance in school buildings, 
especially consolidation— it is still regarded with reverence by an 
unusually large number of persons; and (.)) in numerous sections 
of the United States supervision is still an inspectional procedure.* 
One distinguishing but unenviable characteristic of the Amerian 
public schools which still persias is the great variation in educational 
opportunity afforded children among states and in school districts of 
the same state, owing partly to early educational lag. The many 
unusual opportunities for education now available in towns and 
cities do not generally extend to all rural boys and girls, nor indeed 
to many of those living in villages and small towns, except where 
consolidation and transponaiion have been provided. Perhaps the 
greatest single problem confronung American education is bow to 
provide an adequate measure of educational opportunity to all youth 
without regard to location, financial ability, race, or any other faaor. 


Inh-uenczs of Advances Made ik Business and Industhv 


Wherever there has been the cmpbyment of hired labor, or any 
type of work involving wages, ib«c has existed the relationship of 
master and servant. Even the Bible speaks of the keeper of the vine- 
yard and the laborers in ic While the lot of the worker was not a 
particularly happy one, bis icktions with his employer were, to a 
large degree, personal in character. There were many opportunities 
personal understanding. With the industrial revoludon rc- 
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suiting in grouping workers together in large numbers by standard- 
izing ihcir aciiviiics, civilization entered the machine age. The in- 
dividual was submerged. Labor came to be viewed en masse. 
Unrestricted privileged classes were enabled to build their kingdoms 
upon the backs of the underprivileged group, the laboring class. 

Gradually, the human concept of labor began to emerge. It held 
that all men arc equal in the sense that they have the same impulses 
and reactions as all other men and are entitled to a reasonable meas- 
ure of life’s benefits. It held that business and industry had a moral 
obligation, not only to permit tlieir workers to achieve these benefits, 
but to encourage and help them make as much of their own lives as 
possible. Unionized labor came into national prominence. Studies 
were made of employees, their capacities, interests, and opportuni- 
ties, also of working conditions, production, consumption, social con- 
ditions, and class-consciousness. Efforts were made to bring about a 
greater harmony in employer-employee relationships. 

Out of this movement there has gradually emerged a social con- 
science which has demanded that the lot of the worker be made hap- 
pier. Abundant illustrations prove its effectiveness; safety and 
first-aid provisions, lunch and rest rooms, visiting nurses, improved 
Working conditions, frank and open relationships, recognition of in- 
dividual differences of ^vorkers, opportunities for advancement, a 
voice in industrial affairs, part ownership through stock or other 
means, bonuses, shorter hours, child labor regulations, unions, rela- 
tionships of employees to one another, and many others. 

The point to be kept in mind throughout this discussion is that 
personnel management, to a considerable extent, has pointed the way 
to better relationships between employer and employee and has 
thereby influenced, more than we realize, conditions within the 
public schools. Its influence has extended to staff members as well as 
pupils. What is desirable for fathers and brothers in the shop and 
factory may be equally desirable for pupils in the schools, especially 
as they learn about them in the schoolroom and home, and through 
community discussions. 

Changing social conditions have been much intensified as a result 
of war. The necessity for the selection and placement of men for 
specific tasks in time of war has given psychologists and personnel 
oificers a task as well as an opportunity of enormous proportions. 
Tests have been developed and complete records of training, ex- 
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pericnce, capaducs, and aptitudes made, Personnd techniques such 

L these have eyentualiy been utiUaed m she administration of both 

sta^ and pupil personnel. 

CoNTOiBunoNs OP Social Work 
The Movement. The amclioraiion ot conditions among socially 
disorganized individuals and groups through some form o£ organ- 
ized cSort has had a direct influence upon child welfare and its 
relations to the public schooL In small communities and rural areas 
where most of our people lived before the growth of larj^ cities, the 
satisfactory adjustmenl of an tn^vlduaV or a family to bis social en- 
vironment was achieved through the elTorts of the church, relatives, 
and neighbors. As communities increased in size and became great 
urban centers, individuals, families, and social groups became lost in 
the urban matrix*, relationships became impersonal, with seemingly 
none to care or be concerned. Children were involved in many in- 
stances. 

Although possibly many ancient otits had some form of relief for 
distress, modern alleviation can be traced to legislative measures en- 
acted between 1550 and 1642 for the relief of the poor on the Conti- 
nent and in England. The movement spread. Private agencies took 
up the work, being moved by attitudes created by the humanitatiaa 
movement on one hand and by the beginning of scicntiHc thought 
on the other. Added to these were rising pobtical and social theories 
championing the tights of man and democradc concepts of govern- 
menL 

Definition. Sodal work may be defined as “the development of 
petsonahty and of group Ufc through adjustments systematically 
effected between persons or groups and their social environment.'’* 
Early efforts at amcUoration of the conditions of unfortunates were 
usually in the direction of group rather than individual adjustment. 
Gradually, there came about a changed emphasis in that Lt became 
necessary to study the individual, or client as he came to be called, 
in relation to his mvironmeat. Thus, early concepts of social justice 
and swal responsibihty for die group gave way to stress upon the 
rehabilitation of the individual as a personality, with an adequate 
adjustment to his family life or other social milieu. 


•Wiintt, Qu«n, and Harper, Amiricaa 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1930, p. 55S. 
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Outcomes of Social Welfare WarJ(, Some outcomes o£ the social 
U’cl£arc movement have been the reform o£ the almshouses and in- 
stitutions for the insane, the removal and care of children who may 
be implicated in these conditions, aid to the delinquent child, pro- 
vision for play and playground and other recreational centers, intro- 
duction of prenatal care and care of mothers and young children, 
nursing and health education, condemnation and alleviation of child 
labor, infusion of social work into medical treatment and public 
hcaltli, elimination of malnutrition of children, a more enlightened 
attitude toward venereal diseases with resulting emphasis on social 
hygiene and sex education, introduction of decent standards of living 
and relief among poorer classes, even removal of children from 
homes and conditions in which such decent standards do not give 
promise of being met. Then too, there is increasing emphasis upon 
social group surveys, community appraisals, pensions for mothers 
and the aged, social insurance, and safety legislation, all of which 
may alTcct childhood directly or indirectly. 

SoeiaJ Case Wori^. Social work activities are usuaUy classified into 
four main groups. These, according to Queen, are case work, insti- 
tutional work, group work, and organization and administration.^ 

The whole field of social work has reached probably its highest 
dcvclopmcnc in social ease work. As indicated above, the individual 
emerged as most in need of study and assistance. He might have been 
enmeshed in various forms of social disorganization, including pov- 
erty, disease, illness, death, prostitution, illegitimacy, family dis- 
organization or conflict, mental and nervous instability, economic 
distress, crime and delinquency, and many others. Children who 
might have been directly or indirectly concerned had to be provided 
for in some manner. 

Individual differences and conditions made treatment of the indi- 
vidual all the more necessary. A suitable combination of techniques 
appropriate to his peculiar problem of maladjustment had to be ap- 
plied. An underlying knowledge of these techniques drew heavily 
from the fields of economics. Jaw, biology, psychiatry, psychology, 
and sociology. Above all, knowledge of people and a human touch 
were necessary. Causes of maladjustment had to be understood and 
proper measures undertaken for their relief. 


^ p. 554- 
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In titadng the client, social case work generally recognizes cermm 
steps; social study, preparation of social history, diagnosis, pjanninp 
treatment, and recording. Social case work is earned on principally 
by agencies employing professional personnel, rarely by independent 
practitioners. There has been an increased emphasis upon the train- 
ing of these workers, especially as to observation, interviewing, 
recording data, and establishing a proper confidential relationship. 
Appropriate to the training in these techniques is an adequate knowl- 
edge of sociology and psychology, 

'Educational Outcomes, Family case work and child welbrc work 
are the natural outcomes of these social treatments. It is with them 
that the student of pupil personnel administration is more directly 
concerned. Agencies and professional workers come in direct con- 
tact with the school authorities. Among the agencies are juvenile 
courts, orphanages, children's aid societies, correctional schools, 
municipal and county welfare agencies and institutions, and pro- 
tective agencies for boys and gitU. Almost every commumiy has its 
dependent, neglected, and misircaicd children in need of social treat- 
ment, its broken homes, illegitimate children, those in foster homes, 
waifs, problem children, truants, and delinquents. Education is con- 
cerned with all of these. 

Cooperating Media. Many media have been developed Utrough 
which the activities of social workers arc conducted and with which 
public schools can cooperate. These include child guidance clinics of 
all sorts; mental hygiene classes; juvenile court facilities, including 
detention houses; foster homes; probauon, parole, and follow-up 
service; day nurseries; and hospitals. In many cities the services of 
these agencies arc highly roordinated— for example, associated chari- 
ties. The public schools themselves arc developing media for making 
contacts, among them being guidance counselors, visiting teachers, 
home visitation on the pan of regular teachers, and health, psycho- 
logical, and psychiatric services in public schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. 

Children who are city dwellers have had the greatest advantage of 
soaal case work. Comparadvdy httle has been done in the rural 
areas, probably because of less need, unless it be in small towns with 
serious economic problems, sudi as “company” towns. The cost of 
these services has been met largely by voluntary contributions. Uttlc 
support has developed from state and municipal sources. More re- 
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ccntly, the federal government has recognized the need in a more 
substantial manner. Education should utilize every agency and ac- 
tivity devoted to this work and, wherever possible, develop its own 
plan and facilities in accordance with the needs. 

Influence op tub Concept of Individual Differences 

The scientific movement in education made one of its principal 
advances in the systematic study, originating in the psychological 
laboratory Just prior to 1900, of diflcrcnces between persons. These 
variations were not at first considered educationally important. As 
more and more became known through discoveries and experimen- 
tation, the principle of individual diiTercnces came to assume such an 
important place that no educational procedure is now possible of 
arrangement or research dealing with instruction unless certain 
variations among children are first taken into consideration. 

The emphasis upon individual dilTcrcnccs came to have greater 
meaning as the doors of the public school opened to admit larger 
and larger proportions of children of both elementary and secondary 
school age. Truly now the public school ministers to all the children 
of all the people. As more and more children of each age group have 
found their way into the schools, those enrolled in any one age or 
grade group have manifested greater dissimilarity of intellectual, 
physical, and emotional traits than did the former more highly se- 
lected groups. This rapidly changing character of both the elemen- 
tary and the secondary school population has created new problems 
of administration and instruction. Measures of individual differ- 
ences have been developed and a wide variety of ways of meeting 
the situation have been tried. These have included semi-annual and 
quarterly promotions, double-track curricula, aids to teachers, en- 
richment plans, remedial sections, and a variety of special classes for 
exceptional children. The educational importance of individual 
differences has come to have greater meaning with the development 
of the testing movement. 

This rapidly changing character of the public schools with its at- 
tendant experimental activities is of the utmost importance in pupil 
personnel administration. It would now seem to be the school’s 
nroblem to assume educational responsibility for all the children as 
it finds them, administering a program to meet individual needs, 
interests, and capacities. To accomplish this objective individual con- 
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sidcraiion for each child is a large order. If respect for his person- 
ality is evident throughout the educational experience, he will thereby 
be enabled to make social and economic adjustment as a “j^rson- 
alizcd individual,” prepared both to contrUjutc and to be contributed 
to. , , 

This chapter should not be dosed svitbout calling attenuon to the 
fact that world-wide events of the past decade have brought about 
a deeper realizadon of the importance of the fundamental rights of 
all citizens in a democratic sodety. In achieving them for some we 
must be careful not to deny them to others, both at home and abroad. 
The conception of the whole world as a universal brotherhood, 
adults as well as children, will affect the educational pattern more 
than is commonly realized. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. Make a list o£ classroom management practices which may be 
uaced through two or mote geoeiatlons. Evaluate these. 

3. Are textbook writers of a given period a reliable guide to con- 
temporary educational practices? Give reasons for your answer. 

g. Can you evaluate your own experiences in relation to a “typical 
school of the nineteenth century” or later? 

4. What is meant by the term educastonal lag? Explain further by 
means of specific examples. 

5. In which fields of pupil personnel administration do we seem to 
have made the greatest progress? What early administrative prac- 
rices might better have been retained, if any? 

6. Cite specific examples of great variation in educational opportunity 
srithin your own state or county. Comment on the term equal edu‘ 
cational opportunity as compared with adequate educational op' 
portunity. 

7. Evaluate the section on influences of personnel management in busi- 
ness and industry. Wherein, if at all, do its statements concern the 
public schools? 

8. What Uchniques used in serial case work are finding useful ap- 
plication in the public sdiools? How? 

9. Find dau to show the extent of social case work generally in your 

community. ” ^ 

10. Compare the preferted edueation of a social cam worker with that o£ 
a home and school visitor or vislring teacher. 

1 1. Make a list ot techniques ti«d iti wartime which have heeit found 
useful in admimstermg the puf^ 
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*2. To what extent has puWic schod adminUu-alion been influenced by 
the concept o£ individual dhlcrcnccs? Be specific. 
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upon ihc means o£ insiruclion. Over the years the public scliool has 
comt to be recognized as the best agency for popular cducauon. It 
is now accepted as an institution which should be tax supported, non- 
sectarian, and publicly controtted. To achieve its possibilities, there 
must be compulsory attendance, free tuition, free tcxibocks, and, 
above all, equal educational opportunity. 

Variance of Claimt of Church and State. In die practial appli- 
cation o£ these principles, the claims o£ the state and the church arc 
quite at variance. Modern compulsory education originated in the 
Protestant Reformation. Luther and the Calvinists urged universal 
education under state control. The Calvtnistic state was dominated 
by the church, involving union of church and state. The Roman 
Catholic Church has held that education is essentially a religious 
prerogative, as illustrated in the encyclical letter of Pope Pius XI 
in 1930 on the “Christian Education of Youth." Tliis letter, while 
recognizing the concern of the family and civil society in cducauon, 
states that the right of the church is "absolutely superior to any other 
tide in the national order.” 

A denominational basis is recognized in many countries, as in 
England (Church of England), Holbnd, and Italy, and among cer> 
tain Frotesunt groups in America. Sectarian control over education 
may be said to be based upon (1) the superior claims of the church 
over the child, (2) primacy of family claims, (3) provision for 
minority interests, (4) claims of better provision for social heritage 
and rclipous needs, (5) tesisunce to sundardization of the public 
school, (6) freer scope to experimentation and allowance for indi- 
vidual differences, and (7) removal of the burden of support from 
public school taxpayers. 

Education as a Parental Responsibility. In addition to the cblms 
of the sutc and the church, there is ample support for the principle 
that the education of children is primarily 3 parental responsibility, 
to he performed as the parent secs fit either in the home or in a 
private school, provided, of course, that it is properly and adequately 
maintained. ThU theory can be traced back to the English common 
law, under which a father had almost unlimited control over the 
education of his children. It was held in America until modified by 
statute. Whde the state may go far toward limiting the rights of 
individuals on behalf of the general welfare and to improve its 
citizens, as in establishing public schools, it cannot exercise its police 
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power to interfere with the liberty of parents and guardians to direct 
the upbringing and education of children under their control, nor 
can it prohibit private schools altogether. This was shown in the 
famous Oregon casc.^ The tlicory here is that liberty must never be 
interfered with through any form of standardization implicit in uni- 
versal public education. If the parent insists on providing his children 
with educational facilities outside the regularly organized school, the 
courts have held that he may be called upon to show that these 
facilities arc equivalent to those furnished fay the statc.^ 

Earlier Administrative Concepts. In the development and admin- 
istration of education in the United Stales following these principles, 
certain varying attitudes have emerged, traces of which still remain. 
Three earlier attitudes are clearly discernible: (i) the compulsory- 
maintenance attitude of the Puritans, calling for a combined religious 
and civil government in control of education; {2) the parochial 
school attitude, as in Pennsylvania, schools usually establish^ in con- 
nection with the church thus leaving the educational function to 
private or parochial schools; and (3) the pauper school non-state- 
interference attitude, as in Virginia and the South, where tutors, 
small private schools, pay schools, pauper schools for poor children, 
and the apprentice system became the means of education. These 
altitudes have materially affected subsequent administration. Al- 
though generally the compulsory-cducation-under-state-control con- 
cept came to replace them, their resistance to it was strong and even 
today stubbornly remains in some sections. State control of education 
meets strong opposition from the church and from parents in some 
quarters. 

Recent Administrative Concepts and Problems. The theory as to 
whether the child belongs to the state or is an individual and as such 
has certain inalienable rights remains in conflict as between different 
countries. Yet there would seem to be unanimous agreement that 
education is a state function. Hence the state must provide the 
means for education and require the child’s attendance upon it. The 
general tendency all over the world is to accept and require com- 

1 vs. Society of the Sitter/ of the Holy Namei of fetus and Mary. 268 U.S. 

510, 45 S. Ct. 571, 69 L- Ed. 1070, 39 A L.R. 468. 

reader should be tamiliar wdth the reasoning of the courts in these instances. 

See especially Newton Edwards, The Courts and the Public Schools, Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, i933. chap- *vii. 
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pulsory education from an iniual age o£ six to eight years up to the 
age of about fourteen. That age has been widely accepted as the 
terminus oi elementary educatinn, in Urge pari because the non- 
employment of children under fourteen is generally agreed to. Even 
while this principle is universally accepted, there is a varying lag in 
its enforcement due to: (i) economic conditions, (2) lack of s^- 
fident financial support, (3) lack of school facilities, (4) lack of a 
school program, (5) parochial or private school influence, (6) lack 
of enforcing facilities, and (7) inertia of parents, many of whom 
have had little or no education themselves. 

The compulsory public school attendance of the child is now 
tecognized as a parental responsibility. The state may fine or im- 
prison the parent for his ncglca, and even bring the body of the 
fhlM to the schooL While his compulsory attendance universally 
covers that period desigruied as elementary, the state may insist upon 
a minimum standard of eCBdency and achievement before the child 
laves schooL More recently, the age limits of school attendance ate 
bdng extended both upward Into the secondary education field and 
downward into the pre<lemeoury field, although in these instances 
attendance may not always be compulsory. The changing com- 
pulsory age limits are affecting the public seboob with regard to 
(1) vocauonal education, (2) provision for individual differences as 
exemplified in the atypical duld, (3) child bbor, (4) part-time edu- 
cation, (5) reorganization of the secondary school, (6) teacher 
education, (7) provision for dependent children, and (8) methods 
of enforcement of attendance. 

Ea.(UCINCE Of THE CoMfULSORY EDUCATION CoNXEPT 
Orisins. The Protestant Reformation furnished the beginnings of 
the concept of universal public education and compulsory school 
attendance. Under the new theory of individual Judgment and rc- 
sponsibihty for one’s own spiritual welfare, it became very important 
that everyone should be able to read the Word of God, to participate 
m the worship services, and to order his own life with understand- 
ing. This undoubtedly called for the education of all. hforcover the 
close as^ation of lire church with secubr government and the 
nsc of democratic government gave birth to a new conception of 
public education for all children under the control of the state. To 
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accomplish it took many years. The nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies were to roll around before it was fully realized. 

There were many important personages associated with this move- 
ment. hfartin Lutlier tvrotc a long sermon as early as 1530 to be 
preacJicd in Lutheran cliurchcs throughout Germany admonishing 
parents to send their children to school. He advocated compulsory 
school attendance, basing the right to compel attendance on the 
general right of the state to protect itself and advance its welfare.* 
Eight years later, John Calvin at Geneva outlined, in the vernacular 
for all, a system of elementary education which had a far-reaching 
influence, especially since Geneva in Calvin’s day became the refuge 
of persecuted Protestants from many countries. These ideas were 
carried to France, the Dutch and Belgian Netherlands, Palatinate 
Germany, Presbyterian Scotland, and Puritan England, whence it 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean tvlth the stanch Calvinists to the Ameri- 
can colonics. 

In ascribing the beginnings of universal public education to 
continental origins, one should nor forget the educational contribu- 
tions of England. The Puritans were Englishmen flrst, with a 
heritage through which they had come to know the meaning and 
value of education for themselves and their children. The prevailing 
systems of education, providing well for those who could pay, did 
not quite reach down into the masses. As England became more 
and more industrialized, the philanthropic movement of the 
eighteenth century brought about the emergence of a new concept* 
that of providing industrial education for the children of the work- 
ing classes by statute, making it compulsory and calling for its 
support by public taxation.* The English poor laws at the turn of 

* Martin Luther, Sermon on the Duty of Sending Children to School, quoted in 
Ellwood P. Cubbexlcy, RfaJing/ ia the History of EJuciuioo, Boston, Houghton 
Miehn Company, igao, p. 344- 

^Compare die ccnrteinitm ot Wwlty «»4 cDiesi tSitt iLt 5*05.'* oC Etigtawi 
were principally indebted to the Dutch for their school systems, that these came to 
New England by way of New Am&tetdam. Martin seems to dispose of these conten- 
tions by a careful handling of the fact*: George H. Mardn, The Efoitiiioa cj the 
Matiachtifetti PtMc School System. New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, ipaj, 

Forest Chester Ensign, CompuJsoty 5 rAoof Aitcniance and Child Labor, Iowa 
City Iowa, The Athens Press, ipai. See Chapter I for an excellent discussion of 
English foundations. 
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new act provided for a master to teach reading and writing in every 
community of fifty families, a grammar scltool in every town of a 
hundred families, teachers to be paid by parents or masters or a 
general tax (community support), and a penalty upon any com- 
munity failing to meet the terms of the law. 

Thus were laid down the principles upon which our modern 
public sdtool system was largely based. Martin indicates these as 
follows: 

X. The universal education of youth is essential to the well-being of the 
state. 

2. TTic obligation to furnish this education rests primarily upon the 
parents. 

3. The state has a right to enforce this obligation. 

4. The state may fix a standard which shall determine the kind of edu- 
cation and minimum amount. 

5. Funds may be raised by a general tax to support such education. 

6 . Education higher than elementary may be supplied by the state.^ 

Later Prinaples. With these principles already established, there 
remained but two more to come. The first of these concerned some 
form of attendance definition and requirement, with an enforcing 
basis and agency. The evolution of this principle has been most in- 
teresting. The second concerns the restriction upon the labor of the 
child, so that attendance at school would be possible. The develop- 
ment of this phase of public education is even more interesting and 
dramatic, culminating, through a variety of state laws, in a proposed 
child labor amendment to the Constitution. 

School Attendance in the South Compared. It will be noted 
throughout this discussion that compulsory public school attendance 
was largely characteristic of the northern colonies. The South, hold- 
ing to a different philosophy, did little to establish the principle. In 
the North education, at least in the fundamentals, was deemed neces- 
sary to the democratic way of living. The South, while democratic 
in political complexion, was not so in spirit. Compulsory education 
based upon a concept of human equality was accepted generally in 
the North, but not in the South because of its purely social lines. At 
the same time, it must be remembered that economic conditions 
played an important part. The North being wealthier could afford 


® Martin, op. dt., p- 33- 
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uMVMsal public education of the masses for longer >“"8“ 
periods. In part this was denied to the South because of lack ol 
funds. As an outcome, the South developed two systems of educa- 
tion, one a private undertaking for those v/ho had the means, and 
the other public, for those who had not, both being built upon cdu- 
cational principles strangely contrasting. 

Emerging Purposes. As one reviews these developments of the 
compulsory aspects of school attendance, be perceives tena'm pur- 
poses which stand out with some clearness. The first of th^c is 
educational. Children should develop habits of good citizenship, be 
taught moral and religious truths, and have an understanding of 
the laws of the land. The second is economic. Children should be 
&ted to make a living and become useful self-supporting members 
of society. The third is definitely soesaL Society desires to eliminate 
pauperism as much as possible by providing for the maintenance and 
compulsory education of the apprenticed child who is likely to be- 
came a public charge. 

What the State hlay Do. In these early dcvclapmcnis appear the 
first evidences of state responsibility for education. The state may 
ad toward education in a threefold way: (i) It may make direct 
provision for its control and management; (a) it may force it upon 
a given community ot individual*, and (3) it may provide for its 
support Of sec that support is provided by the lo^ district. Once 


established, compulsory education, from the state’s point of view, 
may include these features: (i) age limits of attendance, varying 
wfidely in the states; (z) an annual period of compulsory attendance, 
also widely varied; and (3) certain exemptions from attendance, 
which include illness, certain types of employment, a substitute edu- 
cational program, upper or lower age limits, and conditions over 
which there is no control, as geographical ot climatic factors. The 
courts have been called upon from time to time to clarify the nature 
of the state’s responsibihty as it affects not only the state but also 
local and parental responsibility. More recently, there has emerged 
a new emphasis as to compulsory education. This has come largely 
from leading voluntary movements which have stressed the physical, 
moral, and intellectual wcHarc of the child. Thus, the adequate de- 
velopment of the whole child is now the primary purpose of com- 
pulsory public education and would seem to be an all-inclusive 
reason for its existence. 
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Establishment of Compulsory School Attendance in all States. 
Tabic 4 summarizes tbc development o£ modern compulsory edu- 
cation in the forty-eight states. Massachusetts was the first to pass a 
compulsory attendance law, and not until after the Civil War, in 
1867, did another state, Vermont, follow suiL Then closely followed 
New Hampshire, Michigan, and Washington in tSyt with a suc- 
cession of northern and western states through the next three 
decades. Kentucky was the first southern state to pass a compulsory 
attendance law, in 2896. Other southern states, with the exception of 
West Virginia, delayed until the twentieth century, the last being 
Mississippi in 1918. 

Development and Present Status of Compulsory 
School Attendance in the Several States 
Origins. Thus public opinion brought about the establishment of 
free schools. The compulsory features have been many years in de- 
veloping. Public authorities had diffioilty at first in taking care of 
those who wanted to go to school without bothering too much about 
those who did not want to go. Various laws gradually extended up- 
ward requirements for the universal education of children. Especially 
after 1800, state regulations took a variety of forms governing pro- 
vision for destitute children, enumeration, manner of distributing 
state funds, employment of children, manner of enforcing attend- 
ance, and the like.* As the principle of stimulation of universal at- 
tendance developed, the several states enacted laws compelling chil- 
dren of certain ages to attend school, placed legal prohibition upon 
the employment of children of specified ages, and provided a state 
school fund to be distributed to local districts to make further pro- 
vision for the education of children. 

Present Status. A study of the compulsory attendance laws in the 
several states reveals wide variation. The ages most common for 
compulsory attendance arc 7-16 years (24 states). In other states the 
ages are 8-16 (g states) and 8-17 (3 ages 14-16 or 14-18 

there ar^ except in four states, regulations covering both school at- 
tendance and employment. Meanwhile, there are many forms of 

* "SchTOl Ceosus. Compuisary Educaibn, Child Labor, State Lawi and Regula- 
tions " Bulletin So. i, Federal Security Agency, Washington, United Sates Office of 
Educauon 1945- ‘•Development of Coupubc^ School Attendance," Bulletin 

O940) So. 6, yionogTiph No. 5, WariungtoD, United Sates Office of Education, 
194*, part 1. 
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exemption which will be discussed in a later section. 

Several trends arc apparent in the earlier attendance laws: (i) i he 
parent is to be held responsible for compliance with the compulsory 
education law. This has been a continuous and universal practice. 
Where irregularity of attendance occurs, parental blame must be 
attached along with laxity in enforcement which may be its con- 
comitant. (2) There is a definite trend to increase required school 


Table 4. Years m Which Modern Comrulsory Educatiok Laws 
Were Adopted im t«e 48 States” 
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Years 
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i8sj 

Massachusetts 

i88g 

Colorado, Oregon 

1867 

Vermont 

1890 

Utah 

1871 

New Hampshire, Mich- 

189s 

Pennsylvania 

gan, Washington 

1896 

Kentucky 

1872 

Connecticut, 

New Mexico 

1897 

West Virginia, Indian* 


1899 

Arizona 

1873 

Nevada 

1902 

Iowa, Maryland 

1874 

New York, Kansas, 


Missouri, Tennessee 


California 

1907 

Delaware, North Caro- 

ISJS 

Maine, New Jersey 

lina, OUaboma 
Virginia 

1876 

Wyoming 

190S 

X877 

Ohio 


Arkansas 

1879 

Wisconsin 

1910 

Louisiana 

1883 

lUiode Island, North 
Dakota, South 

» 9 t 5 * 

Florida, 


Liakota, .Montana, 

I9i6» 

Texas 

1885 

1887 

Illinois 


Alabama, Georgia 

Minnesota 

Nebraska, Idaho 

1918* 

Mississippi 


• «A t.>^w V*. d Ea«t»uoo putLciuos 


attendance to cover the full term of school in keeping with the 
importance of reaching establisbed educational goals and making 
for long-range economy, (3) There is a growing trend to make more 
specific the conditions under which duldrca may attend non-public 
schools or receive other educational advantages in lieu of public 
siool attendance. (4) llapid progress is being made in shifting cm- 
plm^rom pcnalues imposed for violations to preventative measures. 
(5) Ther e is a definite attempt to tighten up exemptions from com- 
‘•Uolled Suta Burcu of Ed«,tio« Pulirtin Ko. 2. No. 573. Waihixigton, .914, 
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pulsory school aiicndanrc allowable under previous laws, and to pro- 
vide for greater continuity of school attendance. 

LlAtlTATIONS UPON SciIOOL AtTENT)ANCE 

The well-being and safety of the state are the determining factors 
in the compulsory aspects of education. While compulsory education 
laws apply generally, there arc certain limitations to the authority of 
the state in their administration. A few of these will be pointed out. 

Attendance in Other Than Public Schools. The Supreme Court 
of the United States has held that no state has the authority to re- 
quire children to attend public schools exclusively.^ Laws requiring 
compulsory attendance must be reasonably enforced. Where instruc- 
tion is provided outside the public schools, proof may be demanded 
that it is substantially equivalent to that alTorded by the state. Legal 
age limits must be adhered to and certain scholastic achievements 
attained. 

Domicile. The residence of children has been a matter of con- 
siderable controversy. Usually it is held that to attend school the 
chijd must have a legal domicile within the district. There arc ex- 
ceptions to this general rule. However, where circumstances make 
it necessary for the child to attend school from the home of a rela- 
tive or guardian, or when the child is an inmate of an institution, be 
may be admitted as a non-resident under certain conditions, as on a 
tuition basis or through the estabhsbment of a temporary residence. 

Exclusion. Under some conditions a school board may exclude 
children from school attendance. One of these conditions is failure 
to meet the school’s entrance requirements, scholastic, physical, or 
moral. The school is geneTa]ly conceded to have the authority to 
classify pupils on the basis of scholarship or by other methods of 
gradation. It has the right to occlude pupils for failure to pay tuition 
orinddenta] fees which arc within sututory provisions. Pupils may 
be excluded from school because of mental or physical defects, where 
adequate provision for his needs cannot be made, or where his con- 
tinued presence may be detrimental to the welfare of other pupils, 
as for disciplinary or moral reasons, 

pierce vs. Society of the Sitters of the Holy Names of fetus and Mary, 268 U.S. 
g Ct. 571. 69 as AJ.IL ^68, TJjc reader wjI] find an excellent 

ueatment'of the legal limitationj »poa sdiod attendance as held by the courli in 
Edwards, op. cit.. chap. xvu. 
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Race Stgrtgathn. Race segregation has proved a troublesome at- 
tcndaiice problem, the Fourteenth Amendment being invoked in 
SCTeral instances. Statutory provisions of the several sutes are usually 
f ^ ''>!» sobject. In general, it is 

held that boards of educauon have the right to classify pupils in such 
a manner as seems best adapted to promote the interests of die 
schools, subjca of course to state 
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Church Obsavance. Exemption from school attendance for cer- 
tain church observances is provided in eight states. This is cspedaljy 
true where special provision is made for some form of religious in- 
struction. Usually age limits and number of hours are specified. 

Children of Indigent Parents. The matter of excusing children 
from school attendance on account of poverty is recognized as legiti- 
mate in some states unless there is some form of financial or other 
relief. Many stales provide for relief under certain conditions and 
for dependent and neglected children. There is an increasing tend- 
ency in this direction, so that a greater measure of equality of edu- 
cational opportunity can prevail. It is just as important for poor 
children to attend school regularly as for the children of the finan- 
cially well favored. 

Worh^ Permits. The benefits arising from the labor of children in 
cases of indigence of parents has become a matter of issue and con- 
cern, especially in large Emilies where the father may be unem- 
ployed, or on farms. In every state, however, children between 
certain ages, usually fourteen and sixteen, may be excused from at- 
tending school if legally employed. Certain educational requirements 
generally have to be met. Work permits arc subject to review of 
circumstances, as type of occupation, working hours, necessity for 
the employment, and sex of worker. 

Attendance at Private or Parochial Schools. The compulsory 
school attendance laws of each sutc express or imply that children 
may attend private or parochial schools instead of public schools at 
the discretion of their parents. Usually these schools arc neither 
supervised nor approved, although in some states such control is 
exercised. The Oregon ease definitely establishes parental rights in 
this respect. Children who attend other than public schools must do 
so regularly, the public school authorities being responsible for their 
attendance. It is presumed that the program of study is equiva/enc 
to that of the public school, although it may not always be so. 

Administrative difficulties often arise at transfer points. Many 
public schools require examinations for admittance from private or 
parochial schools. The pupil is sometimes unable to adjust himself 
because of a different type of instruction. Then again, the fact that 
some private school pupils attend public school simultaneously for 
narticular subjects — vocational, music, or health instruction — creates 
problems o£ scheduling end control. 
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hdcfmtc Exemption. The board of education may exempt the 
child from attendance if he is physically or mentally incapacitaM- 
Several states arc now making provision for such handicapped cmV 
dren. Other reasons for exemption arc arrival at the age limit spea- 
fied by law, farm labor, and whatever else the proper authorities may 
deem legitimate. As indicated previously, there is a defimte trend to 
limit exemptions in the interest of a more continuous education for 
more and more children of sdrool age. 

Attekdasce and School Opportunity 
Unfortunately, we do not have a complete record of school at- 
tendance prior to 1870, when reliable statistics were first compiled 
by the then National Bureau of Education. We do know that in that 
year only 57 pec cent of the children between the ages of five and 
seveoteen were enrolled in school. This has gradually improved 
through the years until, in 1940, 85 per cent were enrolled. In 1870, 
of those enrolled, each pupil attended seventy-eight days; by 1940 
the number of days bad doubled. The percentage of pupils in high 
school had increased froox la to 26 per cent in 1940. Other Lnteiesdng 
and significant data can be gleaned from Table 5. 

Although the table shows the definite progress made over the years 
in school attendance, tt docs not point out the marked inequities 
in educational opportunity. For example, in 1940 schools were in 
session 175 days on a naiioual average. The range was fiocn 185 days 
and over in Maryland and Nctv Jersey to 153 in Alabama and 145 
in MississippL Children in Ohio, Connecticut, and Montana in 1940 
attended over 90 per cent of the period the schools were open, while 
children in Georgia, Missbsippi, South Carolina, and Oklahoma at- 
tended but 79 per cent of a school term of considerably fewer days. 

COMPULSORT SaiooL Attisdanc* in Ruation to Literacy 
The Refits of dcmocmic government as well as individual re- 
sponsibility for its development and maintenance arc dependent 
upon the literacy of its people. This has been recognized since the 
carliot days of the republic Compulsory education of all diildrcn 
has brought us stcadUy closer to our goal of making literacy as nearly 
complete as possible 
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to approximately 4 per cent indicates, in reality, splendid progress. 
Conditions in some states have served to augment the problem con- 
tinually. Among native whites the pcrccnuge is about 1.5; among 
Negroes, about x6. 

Important Aspects. In considering the problem of illiteracy 
through these years, there are important aspects to be noted. First, 
for the most part it has been a problem peculiar to certam geographi- 
cal sections where the native adults were themselves illiterate and 
where the educational facilities were meager or almost non-existent. 
Second, there were sharply contrasting differences, as between urban 
and rural areas and between racial stocks. These affected state atti- 
tudes and policies. And third, the problem of illiteracy was being 
continually augmented by waves of illiterate immigrants, bringing 
with them diHerent concepts of government and proving difficult to 
assimilate. 

In spite of the fact that every state had adopted a compulsory 
school attendance law by 1918, revelations of the continued presence 
of illiteracy during World Wars I and U and through the federal 
census reports were discorohtiog. Lengthened school terms and 
extended educational facilities have served to lower it sharply. Im' 
tnigtadoo, especially of illiterates, has been reduced to a minimum* 
Federal emergency agencies have assisted in the solution of the 
problem. Night closes for adult illiterates have been established and 
other meats provided for acquiring the essentials of a common 
school education. 

The educational sutistical summary now uses the term “educa- 
tional attaituncot” of the population. In 1940 this was found to be 
84 years (grades in school). At the same time a relatively high pro- 
portion of the total population (13.7 per cent) had less than a fifth- 
grade education. With continued effort illiteracy may be reduced to 
its irreducible minimum, about 1.5 to 2 per cent, which represents 
that pomon of our population over ten years of age who have a 
mental incapacity for literacy in any degree. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEhfS 

I. Analyjx the school atUndana legislation of Pennjjlvania (or your 
“.w of yoor choice. (Coniolt 
U. S. OSce or Education pubikauons for comparative data.) 
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2. Compare the justice oi the claims of state and church concerning 
the education of children. 

3. Locale the relative places of the parent and the state as to responsi- 
bility for die education of children. 

Trace the thread of compulsory education from the Protestant 
Reformation to ilic passing of the Afassachusetts Law of i86a. 

5. RaJance the relationship of the state and local school authorities as 
to the compulsory education principle. 

6. What Iiisiorical conditions a/Tcctcd the dales of passage of com- 
pulsory education laws from 186210 1918? Illustrate by reference 
to several states. 

7. Justify each of the Itmicacions upon school attendance. 

8. Arc the exemptions for school attendance equally justifiable? Il- 
lustrate. 

g. To what extent should the federal government attempt to equalize 
facilities provided for school attendance? Examine procedures by 
means of which this has already been done. 

20. What factors other than education have assisted in making more 
American people literate? Account for variations in literacy in the 
several states and sections of the country. 
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United States leaves his home, tmicss ill or otherwise not attending 
lcgally« for some public or private educational Institution, to engage 
in a learning activity. 

During a four-year period (i 94 *^i 94 ^} the percentage of tlic entire 
population enrolled in the public schools decreased from 19.3 to 16.9 
per cent. During die same period the percentage of the total number 
of children five to seventeen years old inclusive enrolled in public 


Table 6. Trends in Enrolluests or I’onLiCLv and Privately 
Controlled Schools in the United States (1930-1044) 
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of that state, while in the same year in Mississippi 30 per cent were 
enrolled. In thirty states, the ratio of enrollment to the total popula- 
tion was 20 per cent or more, and in five states, it was 25 per cent 
or more. These ratios arc directly adccted by the birth rate and other 
factors. These extremes in ratios of children attending school to the 
total population arc of Importance in understanding the problems 
faced by otlicr states and those within each state. 

In considering ratios it should be recalled that three out of four 
children attend elementary schools. With a heightened birth rate the 
number of little children will increase. Slightly more girls than boys 
arc now enrolled, especially in the secondary schools, corresponding 
to the slightly higher proportion of females in the total population. 
Rcccndy, tlicsc sex ratios among older age groups have been ac- 
centuated owing to war and economic conditions. 

Percentage of Attendance. If every child attended school regu- 
larly, there would be no problem of attendance or need for com- 
pulsory attendance laws and ilieir enforcement. The percentage of 
the pupils enrolled in the public elementary and secondary schools 
in the United States who attend school each day is approximately 
85. This means that, out of 20 pupils, 3 are absent from school every 
day. By states, the percentages range from 94.4, that is, 19 present 
out of 20, to 764 (15 present out of 20), with 38 states attaining or 
bettering the 85-pcr*ccnt record and 5 holding a higher than 90-pef- 
cent record (1942). Within the same state there are many variations 
due to climatic and economic conditions and parental attitudes. Many 
states stimulate better attendance through state appropriations based 
on attendance and rewards of various kinds. 

Local AomNisTRATJON of School Attencance 

Need (or Local Administration. The administration of the school 
attendance of children, although essentially a state function, must 
depend for its efficiency, for the most part, upon local management. 

We have noted varying attitudes toward compulsory education in 
the several states as well as in diffarent communities and geographical 
areas of those states. Difficulties in the way of securing regular school 
attendance locally have resulted from many obstructions and objec- 
tions the latter charging infringement of parental rights over the 
child interference with business by the elimination of child labor, 
and un-Americanism on the part of the school in arrogating a new 
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is designated to take the census with power to errploy enumera- 
tors. In some states teachers arc asked to take the census as a part 
o£ their regular work; more often, other employees, clerks, or occa- 
sionally police officers in large dtics arc the census takers. The lan- 
guage of the state laws and the regulations as to who shall be 
accounted for and what information shall be sought vary widely. 
A good beginning has been made with regard to the census of handi- 
capped children. Usually definite accounting forms arc prescribed 
along with the manner of the report.* 

Local districts often provide additional census data. There is a 
tendency in some sections to register children on the school record 
immediately after birth or as soon thereafter as possible, or in con- 
nection with pre-school education or health clinics. 

Variations as to census ages naturally suggest variations in edu- 
cational opportunity among the several states. They also suggest the 
advisability of making the census ages identical with the compulsory 
attendance ages. Many districts are lax in administering the law; 
others, if stimulated by some state policy pertaining to support, make 
every effort to account continuously for every child. Halfhearted 
administration of the school census with meager census data should 
be replaced by an adequate plan providing for the known where- 
abouts of every child of school age together with all the data essential 
to his school progress. 

Preferred Census Data. A continuous school census should be 
based upon an initial, careful house-to-house canvass. The names of 
all children up to the age of twenty-one years should be recorded 
on suitable cards approximately 4" X 6" or 5" X 8" in size. The 
cards should make available the following information: full names 
of all children living in the school district, complete street or other 
address with identifying locations (wards, blocks, or communities), 
nationality of child, names of both parents or guardians or others 
responsible for them, date of birth, school attended (public, private, 
or parochial) with name and location of school, employment data if 
any, reasons for non-attendance if any, and record of any physical 
or mental handicaps. Other data might include home coadithas 
(possibly involving racial, langiuge, or economic problems), parents’ 

* “School Census, Compulsory F^ncauon, Child Labor, Sute Laws and Kegula- 
tioQS,” Balletia No. t. Federal Security Agency, Washington, United States Office of 
Education, 1945, pp. 6/f. 
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occupation or nationality, health and vaccination record, present 
grade in school. Specific information should be given in the ease of 
children who arc wards of the court or institutionalized, or concern- 
ing whom there may be other extenuating circumstances. 

Although numerous cards are available which might easily serve 
as patterns for a school census card, it is important to point out 
that the card should be constructed and adapted to the specific needs 
of the school district. A commercially constructed card, while some- 
times convenient, nc\‘cr quite fits. 

A Continuous School Census, Using the suggestions indicated in 
the preceding paragraphs, the basis is laid for a continuous census of 
every child, that is, one that is kept up to date throughout the entire 
year, not necessarily periodically. A continuous system has several 
characteristics. First, a master census card is filed for each child of 
school age as he is located within the district, and follows him 
throughout his school career. Then, various methods arc used to 
locate the child— house-to-house canvass, teachers’ enrollments, birth 
records, private school records, and records of movings in and out of 
the district. It must be kept up to date by (i) removal of cards of 
pupils who leave the district or arc beyond the census age; (2) in- 
serting cards of transfer pupils; (3) inserting cards of new pupils; 
(4) making corrections in such data as age, grade, address, etc. 

The cards of all children who come within the census ages should 
be placed in the live file; those removed for any reason, in a dmd file 
arranged alphabetically. Further, distribution of the live file may 
be made by schools, compulsory or non-compulsory ages, enrollment 
in non-public schools, or in other ways indicated by the administra- 
tion of the attendance service. Many schools arc now using the visible 
index system, which enables them to ascertain quickly any child’s 
status. It is important to point out that census data must be accurate 
in order to be useful, A desirable school census is adequately in- 
tegrated with every other phase of attendance administration. 

'Enumerators of the Census. In large cities, the department re- 
sponsible for the enforcement of the attendance laws and regulations 
should likewise be responsible for the school census. Usually the 
staff is well qualified for the work. In smaller districts attendance 
officers who look upon their position as one of locating and prevent- 
ing truancy are scarcely qualified for these important home-school 
contacts. The by-products of census taking, as well as attendance 
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enforcement, are highly important in school administration, as 
Mosher pointed out when he said, “Taking the census is no job for 
anyone who is physically unfit, who is ilh'teratc, or who Jacks tact or 
judgment.”* 

A highly recommended plan for smaller communities is to have 
the school census taken by the regular teachers, previously trained 
for the task and under constant and competent supervision. Under 
this plan the community is divided into blocks or districts, and the 
census is taken by all teachers working simultaneously on a certain 
afternoon or on a Saturday, By this means teachers are brought into 
direct contact with homes. Moreover, more effective use of the census 
can be made by the school in developing its program. Where the 
project is directly organized and supervised by the superintendent 
and principals, the latter can be made aware of the community’s 
educational problems and may thereby secure the greater coopera- 
tion of the teachers. Additional compensation for this service may 
be provided at the discretion of the board of education. Perhaps there 
will be a better attitude toward this important service if It is pro- 
vided, especially if additional demands are made on the teacher’s 
time. 

In larger communities the school census should be the responsi- 
bility of professionally educated personnel, directly related to the 
attendance department and having direct contacts with individual 
schools and teachers as well as with others entitled to this informa- 
tion, The importance of census takers as public school relations in- 
termediaries should be readily apparent. 

School Attendance and Its Enforcement 

After the child has been located through the census, the second 
step in the administration of school attendance is to get and keep 
him in school during the period prescribed by law or local regulation. 
This function, as commonly administered, varies widely. 

The Attendance Department. In larger cities, administration is 
integrated within the structure of the school organization. Such in- 
tegration becomes more and more necessary as the scope and function 
of the school enlarge and as its sodal service aspects are related to the 

'Charles L. Mosher, Bulleiin ffo. 938, Albany, New York, University o£ the State 
of New York, 1929, p. 9. 
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attendance administration. Schultz* has isolated four types of organi- 
zation for the management of the attendance service. 

Type I. Attendance ser\’icc is a major division of the school system 
embracing all of its special pupil adjustment services in one department 
and in charge of an assistant superintendent (jersey City cited as an ex- 
ample). 

Type II. Similar to Type I but in charge of a director of the department 
(Gary, Indiana). 

Type III. The director of attendance is responsible, not to the assistant 
superintendent, but directly to the city superintendent (Louisville, Ken- 
tucky). Superiority is claimed for this type in its more direct contacts 
through the department from superintendents, principals, and teachers. 
The absentee and problem child arc dealt with more expeditiously. 

Type IV. The attendance department 1$ one of a number of separate 
special service departments or divisions of the school organization, each 
under a different director. The virtue of this type is in the equality of 
the services of the departments and their proper coordination, as medical 
science with psychological science. 

Within these departments, certain special services have been iso- 
lated. They may be classified, according to Schultz,’ into three forms 
of organization as follows: (1) the integrated attendance department, 
with all special pupil-adjustment services merged in one department; 
(2) the attendance department with a limited range of special pupil- 
adjustment services, which requires close coordination with other 
departments; and (3) the attendance department which is a coordi- 
nating agency rather than an integrated department. Types of spe- 
cial services to be included for the treatment of specific needs of 
pupils are; medical, dental, psychological, and psychiatric; those in- 
volving the visiting teacher, special class assignment, and behavior 
problems; those providing for parental schools, care of delinquents, 
home mstruciion, and hospital instruction. 

Further discussion of these special services will be given in a later 
section. Whatever the nature of the attendance department or the 
extent of the service given, care must be taken that the work does 
not become merely routine in character. After all, the education and 

•Joseph LcMan Schultz, An Analysis of Present practices in City Attendance 
Work,. Doctor’s Dissertation, UntTCCsity of Pennsylvania, 1938. 
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adjustment of the child should be an individual concern. He may 
become lost in a maze of routine which will identify him in relation 
to the system itself, but fail in the end results achieved. Even with 
the best of systems, some children are lost while the system is saved, 
as illustrated by the sevcntccn-year-old-boy whose parents thought 
him about to graduate from a large city high school, but upon in- 
vestigation it was discovered that he had never even attended the 
high school This city had an efficient attendance department, yet 
that one boy was lost for four years. Perhaps in that same city there 
were others. 

The Attendance Officer. At the state level, departments in eight 
states have some specified responsibility regarding the appointment 
of attendance officers.* Such oversight usually pertains to appoint- 
ment of local officers in case of neglect or the setting of desirable 
standards for attendance workers; in states where the county is the 
administrative unit for school affairs, provision is made for appoint- 
ment by the county boards. In several states the county superintend- 
ent is required cither to appoint or to serve personally as attendance 
officer. 

Where the function of school attendance enforcement becomes a 
local matter, the anendance officer may be appointed in either of two 
ways. His appointment is (i) required in some twenty states in 
accordance with varying regulations as to specific district, and (2) 
permissive in as many states, also in accordance with similarly vary- 
ing regulations.* 

Only ten states have set up any educational qualifications for the 
office represented by some form of certification, usually state con- 
trolled. These qualifications include, for the most part, preparation 
in the teaching and social service fields and experience in teaching, 
or its equivalent. Pennsylvania’s provision for certification of the 
home and school visitor (optional) and California’s advanced re- 
quirements indicate forward steps in securing a trained type of at- 
tendance officer. 

Some cities have set up certain educational standards for attend- 
ance officers. These include (i) dvil service examinations; (2) high- 

^ Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Otlahoma, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 

• See Bulletin No. l, 1945, p. ii. 
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school diploma; (3) high-school diploma and two years’ additional 
training; (4) baccalaureate degree; (5) additional social service train- 
ing; and (6) optional state certificate for attendance officers based on 
specific course requirements. 

Changing Concepts of the Attendance Service. Formerly, the at- 
tendance service rested almost entirely upon the idea of compulsion, 
thus emphasizing the police power of the attendance officer. There 
was little or no suggestion as to the socbl service these officials might 
render. The police power, while still necessary, is now less empha- 
sized, more importance being attached to corrective and curative 
measures. 

The type of service rendered can he no greater than the type and 
character of the attendance officer himself. Licbler'® found these men 
selected from various occupations; they were police officers, real- 
estate dealers, meatcutters, glass blowers, painters, and electricians. 
Only 14 per cent could be classified as professionally trained; 36 per 
cent were fifty-one years of age or older. The White House Confer- 
ence Keport points out this condition rather forcibly. 

Attendance service has suffered as the place to which political appoint- 
ments are made. It is also utilized to care for superannuated personnel 
from other fields as well as other school departments. In one city it was 
explained that one of the attendance officers had been a teacher for a 
number of years, but finding teaching too strenuous she had been asked 
to be transferred to a less arduous assignment. In the places visited (17, 
including 7 large cities), with one exception the majority of attendance 
officers were over 45 years of age. In most cases, moreover, those in their 
fifties and sixties had not had an extended period of attendance service 
but had entered the field late in life. 

With possibly four exceptions, there arc attendance olBcers in the places 
visited who have not completed an elementary education. From material 
on school attendance secured from the county study it was found that in 
some counties all the attendance work is done by the marshal, members of 
the school board, the sheriff, the constable, or the policeman on his regu- 
lar beat. By and large a definite educational standard is not required of 
those selected to do attendance work.** 

Charles C. Liebler, “Qualifications and Compensation o£ Persons Charged with 
the Enforcement of Compulsory Education,'' Elementary Sehod Journal. May, 7927, 
p. 705. 

“The School Health Program,” White House Conjerence on Child Health and 
Protection, New York, New Century Company, 1932. 
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make its appearance ai the turn of the century and (2) the social 
work movement which developed about the same time. Problems of 
attendance, truancy, juvenile delinquency, tardiness, and the many 
emerging social conditions within the home and community aiTcct- 
ing the school and the child seemed to demand a newer type of 
attendance contact, a special type of training to understand and deal 
adequately with these problems. 

Beginnings. The beginnings of the visiting teacher movement can 
be traced to the years 1906-1907 when the cities of New York, Boston, 
and Hartford initiated programs of better understanding between 
the school and the home. As with vocational guidance, the drive to 
initiate the movement was not located in the schools, but in private 
agencies. The New York Settlement Houses assigned two visitors 
to three schools in 1906. Similar associations in Boston sponsored the 
plan in 1907, School boards, sensing the worth-whilcncss of the move- 
ment, began to adopt the idea as one of the mandatory provisions of 
the school administrative sctup.“ 

Oppenheimer'* has pointed out three stages in the development of 
the visiting teacher movement: (1) 1906-1914, the period of begin- 
ning; (2) 1914-1921, the period of adoption by boards of education; 
and (3) 1921 to the present time, the period of national expansion. 
Nudd“ attributes its growth to three factors: (i) newer concepts 
concerning the education of the child; (2) increasing enrollment, 
brought about by compulsory education and child labor laws; and 
(3) recognition of vast differences in abilities and interests among 
children. 

Recent Development. The movement spread.” Rochester in 1920 
created a department of visiting teachers. In November, 1921, the 
Commonwealth Fund undertook a program to prevent delinquency 

^®The reader is referred lo ihe following for early accounts of the visiting teacher 
movements Howard Nudd, The Purfote and Scape of Vtfiting Teacher Work., New 
York, Division of Publications, The Commonwealth Fund, 1928; Jane F. Culbert, The 
Visiting Teacher at Wor\, Kew York, Divuion of Publications, The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1929; Elizabeth Lingcnfelter, "The Visiting Teacher,” Journal of Education, 
July 21, 1930, p. 56; Julius John Oppenheimer, The Vititmg Teacher Movement, New 
York, Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency, 1925, 

Oppenheimer, op. cit., pp, 1—18. 

^*Nudd, op. cit. 

Frank M. Mdler, Development, Pretent Suuus. and Administrative Relationship 
of the Visiting Teacher in the Untied Statet. Doctor's Dissertation, University of Pitu- 
burgh, 1942. 
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and proposed the development of die work and training of visiting 
teachers in New York City. Through the Public Education Associa- 
tion of New York, it organized a National Committee of Visiting 
Teachers, whose purpose it was to establish demonstrations in thirty 
communities throughout the United States, communities which pre- 
sented a wide variety of geographical, social, and educational situa- 
tions. These demonstrations were continued by the Commonwealth 
Fund until June, 1927, when they were turned over to local boards of 
education. It was reported by the Commonwealth Fund that at the 
close of the demonstration period, twenty-five of the thirty projects 
were continued by the local boards. Returns from a recent survey 
reveal that out of twenty of the above communities reporting, only 
five now have the visiting teacher service. The chief reason advanced 
for Its discontinuance was lack of funds. Despite the fact that so 
many communities have been forced to give up this service, the years 
from 1937 to 1939 saw its inauguration in twenty-five new communi- 
ties; in thirteen it was established in the period from 1934 to 1939. 
Today the visiting teacher service is scattered over virtually the entire 
United States,” the southern states having the smallest representa- 
tion. The size of the school district employing the service ranges 
from approximately 3500 population to our largest cities. In over 
90 per cent of the communities using it the service was inaugurated 
and is financially supported by the local school board. 

Administration. The administration of the visiting teacher service 
varies with the community. In the smaller districts the visiting 
teacher is directly responsible to the superintendent of schools. In 
the larger cities of 100,000 or over, the visiting teacher service is usu- 
ally located in the attendance department, psychological clinic, or 
guidance department, or is under the direction of a coordinator of 
all the child welfare departments. The latter type of organization 
gives every indication of being particularly c/Ieciivc. The coordina- 
tor usually acts as a clearinghouse for information gathered by the 
various departments on all pupil cases. In all communities the super- 
intendent of schools outlines the policies and gives general initiative 
to the visiting teacher work. The relationship between the visiting 
teacher and the school sta/T is unique. The success of her efforts de- 
pends upon the degree of cooperation given by principab, teachers. 
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and the other members of the school stall. Her position is that of a 
specialist assisting in the prevention and solution of pupil maladjust- 
ments. As a social case worker, she supplements the school personnel 
and ofTcrs another point of view on the problems of the child. As an 
intermediary between home and school she becomes a coordinator 
of the cflorts of all in the interest of the individual child. Yet in the 
performance of these duties she has no authority over any of the staff 
with which she works. Superintendents having the visiting teacher 
service declare themselves in favor of some training in social case 
work for the classroom teacher in order to establish a more effective 
coordination of effort between the two. 

Education, The educational training of the visiting teacher ranges 
fi-om graduation from normal school to a master's degree, the median 
being a bachelor’s degree. Training in social work ranges from oc- 
casional, part-time, or summer school courses to completion of a 
two-year graduate course, the majority of visiting teachers having a 
one-year graduate course in a school of social work. Visiting teachers 
are professionally organized in the American Association of Visiting 
Teachers. This organization began in 1919 and at the present lime is 
active in dispensing information to develop standards for the training 
of visiting teachers, improving working conditions, and aiding local 
boards of education in establishing the service. 

Qualifications. A visiting teacher should, first of all, have com- 
pleted the education of a teacher and have had some experience in 
that capacity. Preferably a college-trained person, she should have 
had courses in sociology, social service, and related fields. Personal 
qualifications arc of prime importance and should include good 
health, sincerity, patience, tact in dealing with people*, maturity and 
judgment, trustworthiness, and leadership in community life. She 
should possess right attitudes toward children and home life, believ- 
ing in the school and its work; she should be unprejudiced, and have 
respect for the judgment of others, a cooperative nature, and a will 
ingness to accept irregular hours of work. 

Functions. The primary function of the visiting teacher is to bring 
about a healthier, happier relationship among the child, his home, 
and his school. Her work is concern^ with the adjustment of the 
child and his problems, information about and interpretation of the 
school to the home, and, wherever possible, an adjustment in the 
home as well as in the child. To accomplish these purposes, contacts 
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must often be made with, and assistance secured from, the courts, 
social service agencies, relatives, and other groups. Oppenheiracr 
lists a total of thirty-two different functions, which include a study 
of the child and his environment; study of the home and of the 
parents, information and adjustment of each to the other aiding the 
child in his health, physical, and sodal needs; bringing information 
secured to the school; helping the family secure assistance through 
employment, hospital service, and with food and clothing; securing 
cooperation of necessary social agendes and the courts or the 
churches; and lending a hand in any manner which will secure the 
adjustment needed. The worth of this service to the school is in- 
valuable. It is not difficult to perceive its great superiority over the 
usual administration of attendance. 

State Administration op School Attendance 

State Functions. The scope of state administration of school at- 
tendance may be noted from the following list of functions per- 
formed in many of the scales. Ic should be pointed out that efficient 
state administration requires close cooperation with local school 
districts. 

1. Distribution of attendance registers and other forms for attendance 
reporting and recording. 

2. Requirement of attendance and other reports from the school 
district. 

3. Stimulation of perfect attendance records through various forms of 
recognition. 

4. Direct supervision of local administrative attendance procedures. 

5. Preparation of attendance data for appropriation or other financial 
purposes. 

6. Administration or supervision of the school census and other forms 
of enumeration. 

7. Field service through state supervisors or other representatives. 

8. Preparation of age-grade tables. 

9. Preparation and dissemination of bulletins, circulars, reports, and 
other information on school attendance, child labor, and child ac- 
counting statistics. 

10. Provision for qualified IcKal professional attendance officers, as home 
and school visitors, including an educational program leading to Im- 
proved qualifications for local attendance workers, certification, and 
reimbursement on salaries. 
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IX. Siimulailon of the use of approved social service techniques. 

12. Direct Of indirect state oversight of child labor regulations. 

General supervision of employment certificates and farm and do- 
mestic permits. 

14. Institution of court action under certain conditions. 

15. Administration of medical inspection and health regulations. 

16. Collaboration with other ^visions of the state and local administra- 
tive divisions in related services, i.c., tuition, transportation, health, 

. special education, and relief. 

Vrocednres. A number of prescribed forms arc needed in the ad- 
ministration of the compulsory attendance laws. These include offi- 
cial notices of violations, for recording essential information and for 
reporting action on cases and services rendered. A considerable num- 
ber of the states require all or most of the forms to be used. This 
service develops uniformity of practice within the state and un- 
doubtedly increases the cfTcctivcncss of local administration. For ex- 
ample, a uniform state attendance register enables a state department 
to secure comparable data for child accounting. State departments of 
education need reports not only on the census, enrollments, and aver- 
age daily attendance but also on the work of enforcement. Even 
though some departments have little or no specific authorization for 
control over attendance, they can and do exercise a form of control 
through information which reveals conditions and services and may 
build up public opinion supporting effccuvc enforcement. 

Distribution of School Funds and Attendance. Rewards for better 
attendance by increase in state school funds to local communities 
have been an added incentive to improve the administration of 
school attendance. Approximately half of the states use a formula in 
apportioning funds to each community which takes into considera- 
tion the pupil basis, such as the school census, average daily attend- 
ance, or membership in each district. Where attendance is the basis, 
a day’s absence of any pupil results in an appreciable financial loss. 
Local districts may increase state appropriations through careful ad- 
ministration of attendance and the school census. Schultz has shown 
how in Los Angeles, by increasing the average daily attehdance 
I per cent, the district gained $150,000 per year from state funds.^^ 
Using average daily membership as a measure, such states as New 
York and Pennsylvania measure the school load of the district (num- 

Schultz, op. cit., p. 3J. 
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bcr o£ pupils per teacher) and appropriate funds to school districts 
accordingly. This technique serves as an incentive to employ better- 
qualified attendance officers, which in turn reffccts improved pupil 
personnel administration in general. 

Qualifications. Qualifications for state supervisory officials vary 
greatly. Usually a master’s degree is required and preparation and 
experience In education and social work are specified. Positions are 
held by men with salary ranges for directors from $4500 to $5400, and 
for other employees from Sf400 to $3500 (salary ranges show in- 
creases since these data were prepared). Probably the most encour- 
aging feature of state supervision of school attendance is its emerg- 
ing cooperative relationship with other child welfare agencies and 
functions of government, both state and local. 

Compulsion vs. Social Service Concepts. Education should de- 
velop its child accounting procedures the way business operates in 
the field of personnel, in order to provide data for a proper reviesv of 
its efficiency and progress. It would seem to be the duty of the state 
to lead in the development of these procedures so that adequate edu- 
cational facilities may be provided for the needs, interests, and ca- 
pacities of individual boys and girls. Attendance service formerly 
rested almost entirely upon the idea of compulsion, with the empha- 
sis on the police power of the attendance officers and the state. More 
and more, the states are recognizing another important purpose in 
the admiiustrailon of attendance, that of social service. The latter 
principle is slowly permeating and mellowing older concepts based 
entirely on compulsion, which, how'csTf, must always remain for 
the recalcitrant. 


Tiff Transported Pupil 

Directly related to the administration of school attendance is the 
administration of school transportation. Because of the growth of 
consolidation, especially in non-urban areas, and the enlargement of 
school facilities to meet the varied needs of more and more children, 
transportation must be provided for many of these children. The 
problem has thus become not only an attendance one but also one 
involving greater educational opportunity. This section will deal 
svith the scope of transportation. A later section will discuss the en- 
larged opportunities growing out of it. 

Scope. Large numbers of children now ride where formerly every 
child walked, through sunshine, rain, and snow, to the district schooL 
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Latest available figures estimate that more than 4,500,000 pupils arc 
being transported in some 92,500 school busses and similar vehicles, 
and thousands by other means, at an estimated cost of nearly $100,- 
000,000. Parents take or send their children to school in the family 
automobile or the business truck; in streetcars, taxis, and steamboats; 
on bicycles, motorcycles, horseback; and in horse-drawn vehicles of 
every description. Farley’* reports such unusual means as snow- 
mobiles, dog sleds, a cable basket in Idaho, a trailer schoolhousc in 
Montana, motorboat transportation in Oregon and Florida. Perhaps 
there arc cases of transportation by air not yet made a matter of 
record. No one knows exactly how many children ride to school 
each day. 

The development of school transportation is just about a hundred 
years old, being first started in Massachusetts about 1840. All states 
now transport pupils in some manner. In North Carolina, for ex- 
ample, nearly 40 per cent of the pupils are transported. In most states 
transportation is mandatory under certain conditions. Legal objec- 
tion that this is class legislation has been met by court decision favor- 
able to transportation. Most transported children live in rural or not 
densely populated areas. Not over 10 per cent of urban children are 
transported at public expense to school, although m.iny do, of course, 
ride by means furnished largely by their parents. On an average 
about 20 per cent of all pupils arc transported at public expense. 

Transportation costs have become a major current expense item in 
many states — more than 10 per cent in such states as Louisiana 
(10.3), Mississippi (16.7), Montana (10^), New Mexico (12a), and 
Wyoming (11.6), with per-pupil costs ranging from $7.00 to almost 
$51.00 (Montana). It is logical to expect, too, that the transportation 
of school children will continue to increase in volume as well as cost, 
as consolidation and large administrative units develop. 

Transportation in Urban Areas. As indicated above, transporta- 
tion of school children in urban areas is limited. About 70 per cent 
of cities of 25,000 population or more provide some facilities for it.*® 
Its principal purpose is to provide for exceptional children, although 
about half of the cities provide for all groups. 


Belmont Farley, Willingly to SeAoot, Washington, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1938. 

C. S. Noble, Jr., PupU Transponatiott in tht Umted State!, Scranton, Inter* 
national Textbook Company, 1940. Tlus U a comprehensive treatise on school trans- 
portation. 
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Factors leading to transportation o£ normal children in cities arc 
state laws, distance, poverty, racial s^cgation, safety, and consoli- 
dation. Distance is the most important factor. Special means must 
be provided for exceptional children owing to the nature of their 
needs; more children with physical defects than with mental de- 
ficiency are transported. In this group crippled children lead, fol- 
lowed by mentally deficient, partially blind, and hard-of-hearing 
groups. Transportation facilities are necessary for the special classes 
for exceptional children, including cardiac and epileptic cases, fresh- 
air groups, disciplinary groups, and the undernourished. Transpor- 
tation of gifted children is negligible. Bus transportation ranks first, 
followed by streetcars, taxicabs, and subsidy to parents for such plans 
as they wish to use. 

The transportation of children is then definitely a problem in pupil 
personnel administration. Indeed it has far-rcaching implications 
which have to do with the school schedule, school program, school 
control, school activities, and the school day in general. Through it 
educational opportunities are opened up to more and more children, 
which in turn makes further demands upon the administration of 
pupil personnel. 

Consolidation of schools has undoubtedly been a major factor in 
the development of transportation. One of the principal issues is 
whether public school funds shall be used to transport children of 
school age to non-public schools. Other issues pertain to transporta- 
tion of school children for extra-curricular activities, such as athletics, 
evening affairs, or trips to museums. Decisions on these and similar 
issues should be made in the light of the scope of the future educa- 
tional program and its support- 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEAfS 

1. Consult the most recent U. S. Office of Education school enrollment 
statistics, in order to show variabons in school enrollments in the 
several states. 

2. Evaluate the purposes of the school census indicated in the text. Can 
you add others? 

3. Make a list oi the facts which should he collected about each child 
at the time of taking the census. Compare with those in the text. 

4. Account for the great variation in census ages in the several states. 

5. Outline a desirable school census procedure. 

6 . Compare in parallel columns state and local responsibility for the 
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administration of school attendance, using selected states as ex- 
amples. 

7. Evaluate the functions of a desirable state attendance service as in- 
dicated in the tc.Tt. Arc there others? 

8. Comment on the practice of certain states in distributing state 
school funds on a census basis; on A.D.A.; on other bases. Defend 
the best plan. 

9. Set up desirable qualifications for a school attendance officer; for a 
school attendance department. 

10. Work out a plan for the administration of school attendance in a 
small school district in which the desirable aspects of the services in 
larger cities are made available. 

11. Compare two plans for the administration of school attendance 
based on the compulsion as compared with the social service con- 
cept. 

la. Make a list of the problems associated with school transportation in 
(a) a county, {b) a city, {<•) a state. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Non-School Attendance and 
Its Improvement 


THE regularity of each child's attendance is a prob- 
lem of major concern in educational administration. Absence for 
any length of time, even a school period, disrupts the continuity of 
the educational process. To keep the child in regular attendance is 
the primary duty of all associated with his educational interests and 
control. This statement is true even with regard to those school 
systems which have developed plans of individualized instruction. 
Regularity of attendance is desirable in developing proper habits, the 
feeling of mastery through success, interest in school, a sense of re- 
sponsibility, and those important character-building aspects of the 
molding process on the young life which have a definite effect in 
later life. Irregularity tends to cause the pupil to achieve less than he 
is normally capable of. Every break in educational continuity leaves 
its record. Lost school time can scarcely be made up satisfactorily 
through any tutorial scheme. The latter denies the intangible values 
of regular classroom instruction. Coaching at home by parents or a 
tutor, or at school by the teacher or another pupil, is usually little 
more than an educational makeshift, being of lessened value to the 
child and frequently time-consuming to the teacher. Moreover, even 
if the child “makes up” the work and is promoted with his class, 
what might he have achieved if he had attended regularly? Will 
gaps in his educational progress sooner or later appear? 

In order for the state to fulfill its obligations to society, it must see 
that the child of school age is present in school regularly. By putting 
a premium upon regularity through appropriate stimulation, state 
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enforcement agencies, and attendance laws, the state demands an 
accounting for every child’s absence from school, or for that matter, 
while in school, from the means of instruction provided. 

This chapter seeks to inquire into the causes of non-attendance of 
school children, methods of improving school attendance, the truancy 
problem, and tardiness as an attendance problem, with special em- 
phasis on practical means to secure regularity in the school attendance 
of every child of school age. 

The Incidence op Non-School Attendance 
Ideally, all children of elementary and secondary school age should 
go to school, while in school be in regular attendance upon the 
means provided, and attend every day school is in session. This ideal 
has never been attained. According to the 1940 census, nearly 15 per 
cent of the children 5 to 17 years of age were not attending school. 
Of this number about 40 per cent were of elementary school age (5 
to 13 inclusive) and about 60 per cent were of high-school age (14 
to 17 inclusive). 

These percentages, of course, do not take into consideration the 
average daily attendance of those who are now enrolled in the 
schools. Considering attendance in relation to enrollments, using 
1940 figures, and including public school (35435.543) and private 
and parochial school (3,611,047) enrollments, 3.729,927 or 13.3 per 
cent of the 28,044,589 enrolled children were absent each day. Adding 
this number to the number of children not in school at all (4.311, 704), 
we get the grand total of 8/)4i,63i children not in school on any 
one day during the school term in that year. While sufficient for 
general purposes, this figure does not take into consideration chil- 
dren attending special schools or children classified as exceptional 
who are not enrolled in any school. 

In reviewing these figures, one must subtract a small number of 
school children who are under the age of six years or eighteen years 
or over. With those omitted, approximately eight million or 20 per 
cent of the school population six to seventeen years of age arc out of 
school each day of the school year. 

The careful student of the problem of non-attendance will con- 
sider the great variations in school absence among the several states. 
Tlicre are the differing limits of the compulsory attendance ages, 
the varying length of the school term. Geographical seaions of the 
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thus taken, backed by knoivlcdgc of conditions, certainly have more 
, “ ‘>^.'““""'2 Mt-Jttendance than a policy of force alone.”“ 
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pose in (he cducaiivc process. To bring this about should be the 
primary obligation of the scl^oot, perhaps through the visiting teacher 
or organized forms of parcnt*tc3cher cooperation. Parental interest 
should supplant parental indilTerencc. Greater cooperation with the 
home is needed in matters involving absences due to private lessons, 
'veddings and funerals, movtngs, religious and social activities, fam- 
ily vacations, and concerning diosc all too common causes in which 
parental or pupil pride hides a condition beyond their control. Social 
agencies can olTcr their services. Teacher visitation will yield many 
dividends. Those districts which encourage friendly home visitation 
to the school may find many of their problems melting away. What- 
ever means is provided to secure rapport is commendable. 

Responsibility of the School, Within the school itself reside, to a 
considerable extent, the control and elimination of non-attendance of 
many children. A study of causes traceable to the school which have 
been set forth in a previous section reveals many conditions in the 
school that cannot but have a melancholy clTect upon the child him- 
self, Pupils will use every excuse to evade the monotony of an un- 
attractive program, a dull routine, or an unanimated or irascible 
teacher. Perliaps the administration of attendance itself is made a 
perfunctory rather than a social service. School should be a happy 
place where liic child wants to be and where he feels the lift of a 
wholesome environment. A closer study should be made of state 
laws and school regulations in order to ascertain if they are impeding 
educational progress. 

Place of the Teacher. The teacher has a definite role in securing 
better attendance. First of all, he has a legal responsibility to keep 
such records and administer absences as may be required by statute 
or regulations. But his duties do not end there. As one directly re- 
sponsible for good teaching, he should make that process interesting 
and vital on every child-level. Adequate restorative procedures should 
be adapted to those legally absent without slowing up the whole 
class. It cannot be said that much progress has been made in this 
direction. An attractive school environment enhanced by the pleasing 
personality of an understanding teacher will do much to attract chil- 
dren to school and to eliminate non-attendance before it occurs.^ 
Learning should be a delightful experience, even through mastery 

^Compare Wiliiaw A. Yeager, JSoMeSchooI-CommHUiiy Relailont, Pittsburgh, 
University Book Store, J939* chap- vi, for n discussion of the place of ihe teacher and 
school environment in the educational process. 
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10 make adjusimcat, removal from titt group is the only solution in 
the interests o£ the soaal whole. Since he may sooner or later be- 
come a court and possibly an iosQtutioaal case, soda! workers having 
to do with these procedures should be consulted and their advice 
aacd upon.“ 

Before closing this section the reader is referred to the section on 
the visiting teacher in the preceding chapter. Much of what has been 
said there should assut in brin^g about an improvement in school 
JtMdanct. It m.ght be added ilm many school services referred to 
m later sectionr find applicauon in improving school attendance. 

Tawsiniss 
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include faulty timing because of either the clock or loitering, keep- 
ing late hours, oversleeping, and failure on the part of the home to 
cooperate, part of which could have been overcome by the child. 
Numerous other reasons may be given, many of which are scarcely 
excusable. 

Devices for Improvement. Although it is too much to expect that 
tardiness as an attendance problem will ever be eliminated, numer- 
ous devices are available for its reduction. There are two approaches 
to the problem; (1) penalties and (2) guidance. Most of the schemes 
advanced are a curious combination of both. As to penalties, the 
following have been tried with varying degrees of success: 

J. Detention room 

3. Making up time and lessons missed by other means 

3. Black lists (varying forms of unfavorable publicity) 

4. Requiring pupil to come to school early for a while 

5. Assigning a definite responsibility 

6. Attaching stigma in some tangible form 

7. Using complex system of records and procedure causing annoyance 
to pupil and parent 

8. Calling chronics on telephone, usually early in morning to insure 
promptness 

A close study of these devices reveals a negative rather than a 
positive approach. Emphasis seems to be on annoyance and punish- , 
ment rather than on correction and the formation of the proper habit 
of punctuality. Moreover, while the proposed device may be used 
with the intent of positive improvement, the pupil may view it as 
punishment. Outward compliance to “get it over tvith” may all the 
while hide an inner resentment. Of course, children differ in this 
respect. Success is a criterion oS ^udgmejit. 

Of greater value because of their positive approach arc certain 
guidance activities- These may include; 

1. Building up morale in both pupil and school 

2. Competitive devices, as tournaments 

3. Rewards, as plates on doors, positive publicity, letters to the home 

4. Emphasis upon vigor and personality of principal, teachers, or other 
pupils as ideals of emulation 

5. Student council responsibilities for tardiness 

6. Activities of pupil committees, as in home rooms, placing pressure 
on tardy individuals 
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The modern school program because o£ its complexity may con- 
tain features which aggravate tardiness. In larger schools tardiness 
may be due to inaccessibility of lockers, crowded halls, one-way 
passages, a faulty excuse system, congested offices at certain periods, 
activities, interruptions of classroom work through a faulty schedule, 
and an imperfect signal system. Bus schedules may be interrupted 
bcause of inclement weather, bad roads, breakdowns, and similar 
difficulties. Trains or trolleys may be late. The management of the 
s^ool ^y be lax in permitting interruptions of classroom work 
through aeuvmcs, extra duties, or just plain dillydallying. The prob- 
lem should be attacked at the point of existence. 

Home Coopmtwji. la ihc bit analysis, tardiness is usually a 
houtc and partutal problem. At man, points it bas a direct rdadon 
effoTt sS'k T' the school. Hence, eve., 
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5. Make a study of the causes of non-attendance by the examination of 
literature in the field. In the light of your study appraise the classi- 
fications outlined in the chapter. 

6 . To what extent are Bermejo’s findings In 1923 invalid in 1940? 

7. What is the greatest single cause of non-school attendance? Con- 
tributing cause? Cause most easily removed? Cause most dificult 
of removal? 

8. Evaluate the sections in the chapter in which definite responsibility 
is allocated within the school system for the alleviation of non-school 
attendance; without the school system. 

9. Make a study of the literature on truancy. What other causes for 
truancy can you indicate? What other remedies? 

10. Make out a case for or against each of the following: (0) the deten- 
tion room, (i) black lists, (r) other forms of stigma, (d) make-up 
work — in case of zbicnce or tardiness, (c) forms of pupil pressures, 
(/) competitive devices, (g) systems of rewards, (A) building up 
morale; how? (i) cooperation with the home; how? 

11. Make a study of the visiting teacher movement. What is its chief 
value? Outline the qualifications for home and school visitors in any 
state. What states have such qualifications? What school districts 
within your state have developed the visiting teacher plan.^ 

13 . In what respect does tardiness differ from truancy as an attendance 
problem? Study the causes and treatment of tardiness by (a) an 
analysis of the literature, writing to several schools for their 
plans. 

13. By reference to actual cases, show that truancy is the first overt act 
leading to delinquency. 

14. Study a selected school system to point out how poor administration 
is a contributing factor to (a) non-attendance, (h) truancy, and (r) 
tardiness. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Child Labor and Education 


IT HAS taken society many years to develop a 
public opinion favorable to the upward extension of the period of 
school attendance for children and the protection of young- persons 
from unfavorable employment conditions. Not that the child should 
not be taught to work and learn habits of industrious living, but 
that he is entitled to the birthrights of childhood, to every means for 
that growth and development to which nature has entitled him, and 
to the removal of all restrictions which tvould tend to rob him of 
them. Since education is a fundamental part of his development, his 
school attendance is necessary for the greater part of his immature 
existence. 

Our interest in child labor at this point is to understand more 
clearly, its nature, the fundamental problems associated with it, and 
its educational implications. Wc arc interested in the distinction 
between child labor and the right of children to learn to work as a 
basis for a livelihood and a happy and useful life. This chapter will 
present state and federal laws, together with the problems associated 
with their administration as an educational function. It assumes that 
child labor legislation protects the boy and girl from exploitation 
during immaturity so that they can complete, as far as possible, an 
educational program to which they are entitled. It does not take 
into consideration that developmental function of education which 
should prepare him for earning a living and supporting himself and 
those dependent upon him. This is reserved for a later chapter. 

Child Labor and Children's Work. 

Definttion. Simply stated, child labor means the exploited labor 
of children. Considered as an economic practice, it means the gainful 
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employment of children under legal age limits, so that they are ma- 
terially contributing to the labor income of the family or. of them- 
^ of later statements in this section, 

child labor is the employment o£ children, with or without pay, 
under another's direction and to his gain in some measure, which 
depriva the chUd of his fair share of fuU development, educational 
and otherwise. It has the connotation of prematurity. Child labor 
always imphes exploitation, in which the exploiter gains materially 
to the detriment of the one exploited. Perhaps the thought of chil- 
dren contribuung to family support would not have such evil con- 
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The Child Labor Movement 

Earlier Attitudes Regarding Children. Several important con- 
cepts, some of them conflicting, should be clearly understood when 
studying child labor and the movement to restrict it. The first of 
these concerns the prior right of the parent over his own children.^ 
Through the centuries this concept has had many connotations. The 
laws of the state seldom interfered with this right unless it was a 
matter of life or gross injustice. Many children, especially in the 
larger families of the poor, were considered economic liabilities, who 
should be turned into economic assets through' the exploitation of 
their labor. Again, the child, facing originally sinful by nature, needed 
to be kept industrious, even through the liberal application of force. 
There was a strong tradition against idleness in any form, play 
and leisure being roundly condemned as instruments of the devil. 
Especially in the early history of this country, the labor of everyone 
including women and children was greatly needed; none could be 
dispensed with. Apprenticeship was the usual iorm of paternal con- 
trol of the child’s labor especially where provision could not be made 
for it within the family. Learning the ancestral occupation in hU 
father’s shop or bound out to another, the apprentice child worked 
until young manhood for his “board and keep." In itself apprentice- 
ship has had an honorable history. The industrial revolution with 
its forms of mass apprenticeship and attendant social evils called for 
agitation for governmental control and restriction. 

Early Restrictions. Early restrictions had to do largely with the 
education and general welfare of these children, rather than with an 
altitude against the labor which they performed. Fortunately for 
childhood, about the middle of the ninctccmh century there ap- 
peared a new sense of the imporunce of child life. The discovery of 
die social tvorth of children introduced a movement contemporary 
with abolition and the religious fervor of the fifties. A succession of 
laws was passed by the various states restricting the labor of children 
in various ways. By 1909 each of the fony-cight states had passed 
legislation governing child labor in one or more occupations.’ These 
regulations referred to limitations upon types of occupation for em- 
ployment, age, and other restrictions. Recogrjitlon of the prior right 

* See Chapter IV, 

* WiUUm ricliliniT Oj;l>uro, FnprJl anJ Utufomiiy iW Cij/J Lxhor 
Kevr York. Lonsnum, Green anJ Cotntuar, i»i*, p. SJ. 
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o£ children to an education through school attendance thus empha- 
sized the definite relationship between compulsory school attend- 
ance and child labor restriction. 

Cbntcmporary Influences. The legal and social restrictions upon 
child labor were accomplished through certain noteworthy mflu- 
cnecs. The first workingmen’s assodations in the early 1830 s pro- 
tested against the competing labor o£ young children. The abolition 
o£ slavery undoubtedly had a moral effect. In 1870, the Census 
Bureau o£ the United States began to collect information regarding 
occupations for persons ten years of age and upwards, revelations 
that were highly significant. In 1881, the American Tedcradort of 
X.abor adopted a plank calling for complete abolition by the states 
of employment of children under fourteen in any capacity. House 
and Senate hearings on child labor were held during the eighties. 
Settlement houses, Huh House, for example, did heroic social work 
among diildren. In 1904 the Hational Child Lahoi Committee -was 
founded, an organization of great Inducnce fof good in the child 
labor movement Of great significance was the formation of the 
federal Children’s Bureau in 1912, with duties and responsibilities 
covering all aspects of child welfare. All of these revelations of child 
labor by the federal census, labor organizations, federal and state 
agencies, and individuals and groups Interested in child welfare 
were none too comforting and contributed immeasurably to con- 
tinued restrictions. 


Statx Child Labor Licislatjon 


Historically, child labor control has been a prerogative of the sev- 
eral states. Wc have noted that by 1909 each of the forty-eight states 
lud passed legislation governing child labor in one or more occupa- 
tions. However, the scope of such control was so limited in many 
tutes as to be almost negligible, cspcdally where the will to enforce 
it was lacking. 


The best approach to the study of current child labor legislation in 
me wveral states is in terms of the major standards recommended 
by the International Assoebtion of Governmental Labor Officials for 
suie child labor legislation and the extent to which cxisUng laws 
meet Uicm. These will be analyzed. 
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Minimum Age. It is recommended that sixteen years be the mini- 
mum age in any employment in a fetetory and in any employment 
during school hours, with fourteen as the minimum in any non- 
factory employment outside school hours. At die present time fifteen 
states meet this standard in whole or in part, principally in the north- 
eastern part of die United States. 

Hazardous Occupations. For employment in hazardous occupa- 
tions, a minimum age of eighteen is recommended. The state ad- 
ministrative agency should be authori2cd to determine occupations 
hazardous to minors under eighteen. Few, if any, states extend full 
protection in this respect to minors up to eighteen years of age, al- 
diough many states prohibit employment under eighteen in a vary- 
ing number of specific hazardous occupations. Twenty states have an 
administrative agency with authority to determine which occupa- 
tions shall be considered hazardous. In many of the states the chief 
state oiBcers for labor, education, and health together make the 
decisions. 

Maximum Daily and \Vcel(ly Hours. In line with the recommen- 
duiion of an 8-hour day for minors under i8 in any gainful occupa- 
tion, 12 states and die District of Columbia have laws which meet 
this standard for both sexes and for most occupations. Seven other 
states meet it for girls up to i8. A 40-hour week for minors under 
18 in any gainful occupation is provided for in but a few states. Some 
permit a 44'hour week. In addition there is a tendency to follow the 
recommendation to prohibit work during specified night hours for 
both sexes under 16. This applies to most occupations with exceptions 
in some states for minors of both sexes between 16 and 18. 

Employment Certificates, Employment or age certificates for 
minors under eighteen in most gainful occupations are required in 
some twenty-one states. In general, employment certificates are of 
four types: (1) those furnished children who desire to work before 
and/or after school and on Saturdays, usually restricted to street 
trades, as selling papers; (2) vacation permits to work at specified 
occupations while school is not in session; (3) permits to work dur- 
ing regular school hours under certain conditions, as age or type of 
occupation, often with the proviso that between certain ages the 
child shall attend continuation school; and (4) evidence of age or 
completion of a required minimum education. 
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The (lifTcrcnt items required 
number of states requiring them arc as 


Number 


Item Required of States 

Age or date of birth ao 

Residence 

Place of birth 9 

Idcntiftcation of firm 9 

Sex 8 

Color of eyes 8 

Statement of educational status 7 

Height and weight 7 

Color of hair 6 


on employment certificates and die 
follows:* 

Number 

Item Required of State! 


Occupation to be engaged in 5 
Statement of physical fitness . . 4 

Signature of minor or state* 
mimt that the minor appeared 
before the person malting the 

certificate 3 

Race 3 

Signature of parent 1 

Signature of continuation 
school representative ...... 1 


Summary. From the above brief analysis it will be noted that 
(i) considerable progress had been made in many states to restrict 
the exploited labor of children, and (2) in many other states child 
labor legislation in force is considerably below rccommandcd stand- 
ards. Tlic administration of child bbor laws is principally a state 
matter. Those responsible for it in each school district must be 
familiar with all laws and regubtions and maintain close relation' 
ship with all employing agencies. 


FeSiEAM. ClUU) lAKOIt LtetStATtON 
Since the early years of the present century there has been a grow- 
ing movement for federal control of child labor. It originated in the 
dilTicuity encountered in securing controlling legislation in many 
states, in the general confusion created by a great variation in state 
laws, and in the fact tlrai no state could set high standards for child 
employment without driving certain types of industry to other states 
where ilicrc was less regard for cliiUl welfare. 

Early legislation ran afoul of the Supreme Court. It was not until 
tgaq that the friends of child labor concluded that further progress 
on a national Kale could only be achieved by mcaru of an. ameetd- 
ment to the Constitution. In 1934 a propowd amendment was ap- 
proved in both houses of Congress and submitted to the states. After 
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more than twenty years, the total number of states concurring is 
twenty-eight, with little immediate prospect of securing the neces- 
sary additional eight. 

In the meantime the seriousness of the situation in many states 
necessitated some congressional action. Several laws were passed, 
most important of which was the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 
These laws apply to the power of Congress to regulate interstate 
commerce, and pertain to labor of children employed in producing 
goods for interstate trade. 

Briefly, the Fair Labor Standards Act sets 16 as the minimum age 
for general cmploymcnr, and 18 for all occupations which may be 
found and declared by the Children’s Bureau to be particularly 
hazardous for minors between 16 and 18 years. Fourteen years is 
the minimum age for employment outside school hours in all occu- 
pations other than manufacturing, mining and similar occupations, 
operating and tending machines, public messenger service, and speci- 
fied hazardous occupations. All work must be performed outside 
school hours with a maximum 3-hour day and 18-hour week when 
school is in session. When school is not in session a maximum 8-hour 
day and .^o-hour week is allowed, with all work performed bettveen 
7 A.M. and 7 P.M. Certain exceptions arc made for children selling 
newspapers. 

The law regulates employment or age certificates together with 
certain types of exceptions. Wherever state standards for employment 
arc higher tlian federal standards, state standards apply. 

Status of Chiu) Labor 

From an analysis of child labor legislation, both federal as well as 
state, it is not difficult to observe that thousands of children each 
year find employment in all sorts of industrial occupations not cov- 
ered by legal restriction. The best estimate would place the number 
of children under sixteen years restricted in their educational prog- 
ress by being gainfully employed between 750,000 and 900,000. Their 
distribution by occupations is shown in the following paragraphs. 

Agriculture. More than half of all children gainfully employed 
are in agriculture, not including children working at home, doing 
housework, chores, and odd jobs. There has been an increase in the 
number of migrant families, espedaJly on the west coast. Many are 
the victims of dust bowl or similar conditions, or are displaced share- 
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coppers, unemployed farm and urban workers, and war workers. 
They keep constandy on the move. Some ot their chddreii have 
never been inside a sehoothousc. They are often used to depress 
production costs, with a resulting substandard of hvmg. In New 
Jersey, a study o£ these migrant children showed that 89 per cent 
had lost some time in school; 42 per cent were retarded, compared 
with 19S per cent in Philaddphia. whence many of them had come. 

Street Trades. About one-third include newsboys, magazine ven- 
ders, peddlers, and bootblacks. Many of these children work at night 
in unwholesome social conditions, in all kinds of weather, with 
resulting dangers to themselves, not a few being under fourteen years 
of age. hlany others arc unaccounted for- 
Intra^tate Industrial Occupations. The great bulk of industrial 
workers within the states arc employed as clerks and errand boys, 
and do odd jobs in retail stores, bakeries, beauty parlors, barber 
shops, garages, repair shops, hotels, resuuranis, theaters, bowling 
allcj-s, and in domesde service. Classified with this group are thou- 
sands of children employed in the home with their parents and 
others in making Sowers, clothing, toys, and small goods of all kinds; 
many are unaccounted for. 

hfwors—Sixteen and Seventeen Years Old. The employment o£ 
children sixteen and seventeen years old must be considered a part 
of the child labor problem, especially in those instances in which 
their labor is exploited. Moreover, their employment must be safe- 
guarded from moral and physical hazards and regulated as to hours, 
types of occupations, and nighiwork. Since the laws of many sutes 
require their attendance at school, their continued employment dur- 
ing school hours interferes with educational opportunities provided 
for all children of the same age groups. 

Child L.sbor and the Home 

Basically, the responsibiUty for child labor rests on the home and 
the parent. The home is the social agency responsible for the cduca- 
uon, protccuon, and welfare of the child. It is the state’s duty to 
recognize this primary obUgaUon and to foster every means for its 
proper functioning in the interest of all children. 

At the same lime there are many conditions for which the home 
would seem not to be entirely responsible. Home conditions causing 
or contributing to child bbor arc poverty, broken homes, widowed 
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mothers, employed parents, agricultural demands in which the child 
is needed or in which his services are found profitable, indifferent 
parents, ignorance of the effects, and undesirable conditions from 
which the child feels forced to escape. The community and the state 
must step in to alleviate any of these conditions which the home 
seems unwilling or unable to eradicate. On the one hand the home 
must be strengthened, and on the other, parental freedom to exploit 
or permit the exploitation of their children must be curtailed. Like- 
wise, the greed of employers to profit by children’s labor should be 
promptly suppressed. It is the responsibility of the home to see that 
the child is provided with every opportunity to develop as normally 
and in accordance with the greatest welfare of society. 

Educational Implications op Child Laeoh 

Next to the home, the school has a responsibility in making pro- 
vision for each child’s educational and social welfare. This responsi- 
bility is specifically provided for in the educational laws, and, by 
implication, in the general oversight which the school has over the 
child during school hours. 

Attendance. The child’s first protection is the compulsory attend- 
ance laws which require his attendance during the days school is in 
session. This protection may fcw vitiated in the case of many children 
through (1) inefficient enforcement of the law; (2) shortening of 
the school term due to the urgency of farm work; (3) parental in- 
difference or connivance; (4) community attitudes; (5) distance fac- 
tors and lack of transportation facilities; (6) migrant children who 
may not be enrolled in school, and if enrolled move out of the juris- 
diction of one school district to another where their presence is un- 
known or disregarded; and (7) connivance of employers to prevent 
the school from knowing when children are employed, or to inter- 
fere with the enforcement of the law. 

There is a definite relation between poor school attendance and 
retardation among child workers, retardation being usually twice as 
great as among children regularly in school. Thus a child who is re- 
tarded in school is less likely to want to remain in school very long 
and may seek early withdrawal. Tardiness and indifference to school 
arc also related. Moreover, there are thousands of children whose 
work outside of school, in addition to their daily schoolwork, gives 
them a working day of ten to twelve hours, even more. Where 
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recreation is denied, or where unhtallhful or poor social conditions 
prevail, normal child growth is seriously hampered. , , . , 

Health Factors. Health as the first educational objective is the 
birthright of every child. Child Ubor is definitely an anti-health 
factor. Tuberculosis and other diseases arc the direct outcome of 
long hours of overwork by children under unhcalthful conditions, 
especially where there is an insufficiency of nourishing food. Irregu- 
lar hours for meals and sleep have their effects. Exposure, the rush 
and excitement of street trades, the drive of piecework, and nagging 
overseers tend to produce heart cotwUtions, nervous instability, and 
stunted growth. Moral conditions are directly related. Removal from 
these circumstances and placement within a well-planned and admin- 
istered school health program should be the natural substitute. 

Amount of Education. Child labor cuts short the amount of edu- 
cation children may receive. There is a direct relation between the 
length of the school term and the extent of child bbor in certain 
stales and in rural areas. Curtailment of educational privilege results 
in a proportionate number of citizens ill fitted for the responsibilities 
of society. Children who leave school early or who are irregular in 
attendance lack drill in fundamentals and tend to forget much that 
they have learned. Child bbor must be recognized as contributing to 
the illiteracy of the nation, to sub-standard levels of living, to de- 
linquency, and to anti-social attitudes. 

No child in America should be without the opportunity for free 
public education for a continuous nine-months school term each year 
up to at least age sixteen, perhaps seventeen or eighteen. To accom- 
plish this objective federal aid may he necessary. Any compensating 
economic adjusunent due to the elimination of child labor is far 


preferable to the price we now pay for the loll of America’s heritage. 

Improoement of Coaditioni Within the School. Within the school 
itself arc many conditions conuibuting indirectly to child bbor. A 
dull, monotonous rouunc inspires in a child the desire to escape. If 
there is a lack of interest in hisschoolwork, an ill-adapted curriculum, 
or a ttachcr without understanding, his mental conflitt becomes 
mtcmffied. Children who are retarded or who have been absent do 
not fit easily into a fixed schedule of work. Quite often a child’s 
mind IS distressed by pressures of nagging patenu, irasdblc teachers, 
and non-s^al ch.ldran, Unhcalthful home conditions unknown to 
the school may contribute to his mental anguish. 
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The first task o£ the school is to create a pleasing environment and 
plan an educational program adapted to the needs, interests, and 
abilities of the children. Each boy and girl should be inspired ivith a 
will to learn. Back of the successful program is an understanding 
teacher who helps the child to help himself. 

Guidance. The school can play an important part in pointing out 
to boys and girls the dangers to health and morals of child labor and 
the importance of a lengthened span of education. The entire struc- 
ture of the organization for guidance should be built with the pur- 
pose of giving each child every possible advantage and assistance in 
making decisions affecting his life at school, at home, and in the 
economic world. The hazards of child labor must be pointed out and 
attractive, wholesome work tasks provided in the school. Visits to 
the home should bring about understanding of conditions there and 
amelioration wherever possible. Moreover, at the proper time and 
place the child must receive vocational adjustment and placement. 
Work IS the natural right and responsibility of every person, includ- 
ing children, who must be properly prepared for it and eventually 
find their place in a workaday world. 

The Continuation School. Pan-time education for minors be- 
tween certain ages is required by the laws of half the states. Under- 
lying these schools is the principle that the child who must be gain- 
fully employed for specific reasons allowable by law may continue 
his education while thus employed. In order to be effective, it is 
necessary that the attendance department keep a careful check on 
all children, follow up permits when issued, and otherwise ascertain 
the whereabouts of all such children at all times. Teachers of these 
children should be carefully selected, the program adapted to their 
individual needs, and every effort made to keep them interested in 
iurther education. It is important that cooperation he secured with 
the home and with employers. When the child leaves his employ- 
ment, he should be returned to the day school at once, unless other 
employment is secured. 

Specific Administrative Aspects. Much of \vhat has just been said 
must become the task of the school administrator. In the first place, 
all responsible for the administration of child labor should be thor- 
oughly familiar with state laws and regulations, as well as with 
forms used or recommended. The schools should cooperate with 
labor and welfare departments of the state or other agencies similarly 
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responsible. Attendance officers should make complamts and prose- 
cute eases in which child labor laws ate violated if thetrs is the re- 
sponsibility. Secondly, pubUc school authorities, as well as labor 
department representatives, where they have the power to do so, 
should inspect factories, offices, and other places where children 
might be employed and examine employment rolls. The nature of 
the oaupation should be noted, espcdally its hazardous or unhealth- 
ful aspats. This may require the cooperation of social welfare agen- 
cies. In the third place, aU employment certificates should include all 
required data. They should be carefully followed through when the 
child leaves employment or moves from the district. Proper evidence 
of age should be established. Above all, the spirit of insisting that 
all children secure every educational advantage should characterize 
the administration of child labor. The child's educational buthright 
should not be taken away from him. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

t, Find aod compare several deffitltions of child labor. What points 
are (a) in agtcemenf, {b) iftconsistent? Formulate your own defini- 
tion. 

a. What sharp line of dtsunaion can you draw between child labor 
and children's work? Indicate values In each. 

3. Examine the following suteroent: “Child labor is both a cause and 
edect of illiteracy, ignorance, low wages, unemployment, sub- 
standards of living, and sub-standards of family and community 
hfc." Wheiein do you-agice or disagree? 

4. Strict child labor laws tend to relieve dependency, reduce poverty, 
improve the schools, and develop better parental and civic attitudes. 
To what extent is this siatenicDt true? Can you prove your point by 
reference to aaual situaUons? 

5. Assign definite reasons for the failure to have the proposed child 
labor amendment adopted. Be specific. 

6. In what types of occupations are the greatest evils of child labor 
found? 

7. Make a study of child labor conditions within a specific school 

schools arc conuibuting to 

child labor? 

S. VJlut iWU be Jont Wiihio tfi. v;hooU 10 make school snore elTcc- 
tnc and to improve conditions of work for all children? 

'> Arulizc the coniinvutlOQ school as to cficcuvcncss. What states have 
this insutuuon? 
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state requirements as residency or children who arc immoral, 
physically unfit or unclean, or who may be unfit to associate tviih 
other pupils. The compulsory attendance regulations apply to those 
listed on the school census who are legally required to attend school 
within the specified periods of time, fn administering the regulations 
those responsible for admission should be thoroughly familiar with 
child labor laws with their rcstriciioos, provision for part-time educa- 
tion through continuation schools, re-admittance after illness or 
quarantine, residence requirements or restrictions, situations in 
which the payment of tuition is required, and any other legal phase 
bearing on the admission and retention of the child. 

Age of Admistton. The public schools arc generally open to all 
children and youth hetweea the ages of six and twenty-one. Usually, 
this u a constitutional provision. In many states the period of com- 
pulsory attendance is from seven to sixteen years. 

Twenty-four sutes designate age seven for entrance to thar public 
schools. Most of the others place the lower limit of compulsory at- 
tcjidance at age eight. Ohio law, however, reads from six to eighteen. 
School boards make their own regulations, and with pressure from 
parents to take childtcn as soon as possible, many schools permit 
entrance of children who will be six at various specific dates during 
the schwl year, a fairly common one being before lanuary i of the 
next calendar year. ‘ 
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more especially those who were su/fering from neglect and abuse 
as a result of social and industrial conditions. Its early leaders con- 
ceived it as an establishment which should provide physical care and 
training in desirable social habits for the little ones of the working 
classes. It was soon observed that all children of these tender ages 
could easily profit by the opportunities provided. 

Admission to nursery school has been influenced by the type of the 
school itself. Forest has identified six types, which indicate somewhat 
the various groups of children served; (i) the research<entcr nursery 
school; (2) the cooperative nursery school; (3) the private-school 
nursery group; (4) the philanthropic nursery school; (5) the nursery 
school conducted as part of a teacher-training program; and (6) the 
federal relief nursery school.* Some children need primarily physical 
care, as children of working mothers; some arc largely in need of 
observation because of their naivete; some have nervous, mental, 
or social maladjustments; and some arc the children of mothers who 
feel ill-adapted to raising them or who wish 10 use their rime for 
matters of seemingly greater importance. Out of the admission prac- 
tices in use has grown an institutional pattern in which all children 
from the ages of two to four or five years can easily profit. Un- 
fortunately, however, these benefits arc extended to comparatively 
few. 

Kindergarten Admission Practices. Quite the reverse of the nurs- 
ery school, kindergartens when first introduced into this country 
were organized privately for the benefit of the children of the well- 
to-do. Gradually their advantages to all children came to be realized, 
especially as public school systems began to incorporate them within 
the school organization. The fact that kindergartens are both pub- 
licly and privately controlled is some indication of the types and 
social status of the children attending. 

Otto* has given us perhaps the Iicst information on current admis- 
sion practices to the l^dergartcn. Chronological age is the most fre- 
quently used basis. Provision is usually made for admission between 
the ages of four and six years, the median age being about five years. 
Within these age limits many interpretations are needed. Children 

^ Use Forest, Tie School for the Child from Turn to Eight. Boston, Giaa and Com- 
pany, 1935, P- 43- 

^ Henry /. Otto, Promotion Potuus and Practices in 'Elementary Schools, Educa- 
tiona] Monograph No. 5, Minneapolis, Educa t i on al Test '''ircav 1935. P- 5- 
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art usually adimttcd once a year, although provision is made in some 
disuicts to admit them tivicc a year, and, more rarely, at any time. 
Opportunities for admission vary usually with the ni^ber o£ chil- 
dren to be accommodated and the facilities available. The length ot 
the kindergarten period is also a factor. This varies from one-halt 

(usually one) year to two years. 

Pre-Primary Growpings. Mudi experimentation is proaediog 
at the pre-primary level in order to adapt the nature of the instruc- 
tion to the specific needs of the child. A form of orgamzation is 
sought to provide for a better integration of needs at tl^ level. This 
is indicat^ in a study of selected school systems reporting some type 
of pre-primary organization and instruction made by McUhattan in 
1941. Out of 280 school systems reporting, be found that the term 
kindergarten was used in 176 (62.8 per cent), pre-primary in 39, 
junior-primary in 15, and fivc-year-olds in to. A total of 38 different 
designations of pre-primary groupings was found, among them be- 
ing junior first grade, reading readiness group, first grade "B /' pre- 
first grade, pre-sekool, pre-reading group, five-year primary, begin- 
nert, transition class, entering group, and play group. 

The name of the grouping is a general indication of the nature of 
the admission rcquircraenL It is assumed that each of the designa- 
tions bears some relation to the needs of the child admitted and the 
work ot the group. In view of the fact that these forms of organiza- 
tion arc dchnitcly associated with public elementary schools, one 
can note the trend toivard inclusion of various forms of pre-primary 
groupings within the framework of the public education. 

MvttSSlOS TO TWE EtiStiJJTAJlY ScHOOL 

F,„j.C..Jr AJmilshn Praaico. nic agt for admission to the 
lust prade of the dcmcnlat, sdioo\ u tommooly identical with the 
mini legal age of admitsioo. namely, sU years. However, In prac- 
rln.“,V,;' interpretations of this age requirement. Otto* 
““u based on an annual pro- 

SeptentWr i, 

ot other specified days. Where promotion is made on a semi-annual 
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basis, ten diiJerent interpretarions arc noted. Later admission to the 
first grade due to the health of the child, parental or school neglect, 
or for other reasons may result in retardation and should be guarded 
against carefully, except where the interests of the child may be 
favored. 

Thus, while chronological age is the basis of admittance to the first 
grade, exceptions arc constantly made to the general rule. Some of 
the most frequent are: the child moves in from an outside district; 
his birthday falls a few days on either side of the specified age date; 
he has been tutored; he has had previous kindergarten training; 
variations in ability are shown by tests; special board action has been 
taken; the child gives evidence of advanced maturity; and any 
combination of factors and circumstances may call for an excep- 
tion. 

The practice of annual admission to the first grade on the age 
basis, with the exceptions that take place in many school systems and 
the high percentage of children who fail to be promoted at the end of 
the first year, has resulted in a wide range in ages of first-grade 
children— from y«ars to 9}^ years, with children occasionally 

older. Recently there has been an earnest efiort to associate other 
factors in admitting children to the first year of the elementary 
school. Probably the best study of preferred factors has again been 
made by Mcllhatcan,® who secured data from 280 selected school 
systems. The different factors reponed, including chronological age, 
arc indicated in Table 7. 

The table shows that there is a definite tendency to regard factors 
other than chronological age for admission to the first grade. Perhaps 
the outcome of experimentation along these lines will be a merging 
of all pre-primary and primary groupings into a definitely identified 
elementary school organization in which children will be admitted 
at ages considerably under six years. Within this school organization 
will be arranged groupings which seem to fit the varied needs of the 
children, physically, mentally, emotionally, socially, as well as their 
ability to profit by the elementary skills. Thus, many factors will 
need to be taken into consideration in admitting, as well as assign- 
ing, the child in order for him to profit most by his environment and 
instruction. 

® McUhaitan, op. at. The 280 school systems studied were those reported as en- 
gaged ia preferred adminjstrauvc practices. Nearly all sutes were included. 
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cmatioo against smallpox 35 freedom from 

"^“‘'“™:?rT“o£ aSon. There is usually a 
S°e“r«iUircm=aU Nan-educahlc chUdreu may BOt be ad- 


Table 7. Factors Associated wtb ^mission 
TO First Grade in bSo Selected Scaooi. 
Systesis 


Factor 


Frequency of Use 


1. Chronological age 

2SS 

a. Reading readiness 

taS 

j. General ability 

laS 

3,. hlental age 

S09 

5. General hcal^ 

100 

6. Social maturity 

9 * 

7. Emotional development 

78 

8. Physical mawriiy 

78 

9. Desirable Uabiu 

54 

so, Test resulu 

51 

St. Patents’ attitude 

46 

sa. Home environment, 

Jt 

13. Motor control 

8 

S4. Vocabulary 

4 

15. Attendance at kindergarten 

4 

s6. Teachers’ judgment 

8 


milled, and hcncc must be provided for otherwise as the law al- 
lows 

Thus, although chronological age is the chit£ lactor in first-grade 
admission, being pabaps ihe only accurate measure we now have 
and quite easy to administer, other factors arc being taken into con- 
sideration as CTpcrimcmalion shows their value.* Since the conditions 
surrounding the admission of the chiU to the educational processes 
ate fa important in his school prepress, every effort should be made 
to develop a combination of all those factors which will assure his 
ro> 3 :i/iuou/ progreu. 

In view of the faa that group mstnictioa U charaaerUtic o£ most 
cl cmenu ry schools, now orgaruicd os a year to a grade, admission 
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Cl, UM New Y«1i. Teadw* College. Columbia Univeniif. igsS. 
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is generally on an annual basis. If it were possible to provide ade- 
quately for individualized instruction, admission to first grade could 
be arranged at any time as is done when pupils of later grades move 
into or widiin the scliool disiricL 

Some authorities state that the mental age of a child should be 6^ 
years to permit successful achievement in the average first grade. If 
one considers normal I.Q.'s to extend from 70 upward, normal chil- 
dren of six years’ chronological age would vary from approximately 
4/4 years to years in mental age.’ 

These considerations indicate that according to some authorities 
mental age is a better criterion for entrance to school than chronologi- 
cal age. However, readiness, social adjustment, health, economic 
background, and motor coordination may be effective factors in the 
success of the first-grader. 

Ao-vt/ss/ov TO T«B Secondary Schoou 

The Incidence of Adolescence. The monumental studies of 
G. Stanley Hall on adolescence* may be said to indicate the basis 
for the modern differentiation between elementary and secondary 
school. Perhaps we are indebted to Inghs* more than any other per- 
son for an exhaustive analysts of the nature and traits of the sec- 
ondary pupil upon which the modern secondary school program 
could be organized. It is interesting to note that his work appeared 
about the same time that the Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education (1912-1922) issued its famous report on the 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. Inglis not only ex- 
amined traits and characteristics of secondary school pupils but 
formulated principles and aims which have profoundly influenced 
the administration and program of the secondary school. He con- 
ceived these aims to be the preparation of the individuals (i) as a 
prospective citizen and cooperating member of society, (2) as a 
prospective worker and producer, and (3) as one who will make 
use of those cultural activities which enrich leisure time and en- 
courage the development of personality. 

As an outcome of these influences, the secondary school has come 

R. W. Edmistan and C. E. Hallahan, "Measures Predictive of First Grade Achieve- 
ment," ScAoo/ anii Soae/y, April, 1946, p. s68. 

* G. Sunlcy Hall, Adolescence. New York, D. Appleton Company, 1904. 

® Alexander Inglis, Principles of Secondary Edecation, Boston, Houghtost Mi/Ssa 
Company, rgrS. 
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to b£ considered principally as an inohulion iortke education of the 

aJoIercear selected according tohisabiUty to profit by these aims, and 

gradually eliminated if such aUlity was lacking. The four-year tagfi 
school consisting of glades nine through twelve became the Wical 
form of the secondary school seeroingly best adapted for the ac- 
cotnpUsbmcnt of these aims. 

The Junior High School. The movement to reorganize secondary 
education began to make itself felt in the emergence of the junior 
high school. The benefits of secondary education were extended 
downward to include children of the seventh and eighth grades, 
many of whom were adoicsccnl or moving into adolescence. It was 
believed that the needs of these children, when joined with the 
children of the rtinth grade, could he realized far better in a 
separate institution known as the junior high school. Koos“ in 1927 
made a careful survey of available literature and characterized the 
junior high school as having eleven peculiar functions, all of which 
center around providing a better type of education as well as en- 
vironment for the early adolescent. Ten years later, Pringle still char- 
acterized it 3$ “an organization of the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades into art admvtustrailvc unit for the purpose of ptoviding in- 
struaion and training suitable to the varied and changing physical, 
mental, and social natures and needs of immature, maturing and 
mature (adolescent) pupils.’’** 

It was Morrison, “ however, wbo endeavored to give us a clear-cut 
dtsnncuon between the elementary and the secondary school, with 
\ht diUaing functions of each. He held that a pupil is ready to enter 
the secondary school when he has attained the four primary adapta- 
nom. namely, baodwnting, number, reading, and social, and that he 
completes the secondary school as soon as he becomes capable of 
pursuing «U.dcpcndcnt study and of udhzing the instructor as one 
would ordnunly use the library, the laboratory, the occasional public 

Icauici, or the ofike coiwultam. 

■’hfiKlions serving to rhar- 
^r^ll.e wotk of the sKonJat, Khools, both junior and stnior. 
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indicate the basis of admission to them. This would seem to include 
all adolescent children who could profit in any manner by the in- 
struction provided, especially as compulsory ages were extended up- 
ward, and more and more adolescent youth came into the secondary 
school The reorganization movement to embrace the junior high 
school has brought and retained more pupils in school. Kn ronments 
have grown until today the secondary schools enroll approximately 
8o per cent of all youth of high school age. Some state laws specifi- 
cally provide for the extension of school facilities and opportunities 
up to the age of twenty-one years. As a result, admission require- 
ments have become so simple as to allow entrance to any person of 
secondary school age (adolescent), usually firom twelve or thirteen 
to eighteen or nineteen years, who can profit by the opportunities 
offered and who will not, because of physical, mental, moral, or 
social handicaps, become a menace to other pupils. Upon admittance, 
it becomes the problem of the secondary school to classify and 
place him so that he can benefit by the instruction offered. Thus, 
the tendency is definitely toward Hberal admission requirements 
with wider adaptations to all abilities and needs through different 
forms of school organization and classification. 

Private secondary education is much more selective. Many private 
schools admit on the basis of examination, ability to pay, parental 
tradition and influence, promise of success, specific college entrance 
needs, and other specific requirements.^ 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

r. Compare by reference to earlier chapters and contemporary litera- 
ture progress made in procedures for admission to elementary and 
secondary schools. 

2. Evaluate the scientific basis of admission standards set forth in this 
chapter. 

3. Evaluate the grade-a-ycar policy in admitting pupils. 

4. Study and report on the admission practices in your state as set forth 
by law or regulation. 

5. Construct a formula for admitting children to (a) kindergarten, 

(6) elementary school, based on a combination of factors as found 
by Mcllhattan. 

^*Thc student is referred to Porter Sargent, A Handbook of Priiate Schoolr. pub- 
lished by the author, Boston, I94^47' 
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6 To wte a.c tcaAm- « 'dUb'c md« in admitting 

pupils to the {«)dEnttnl3r;,(i)sccondaiJ^li 

- Set up deimsiblc criteria for adniinantt to Wl^ot high sch , 

(i) senior high school, (r) other types of high schrfs. 

8 Indicate essential records to a preferred admission plan. 

5. Mdie 1 report on one or more school syslems to determme admis- 
sion practices. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Classification of Pupils — 
Assignment and Grouping 


PROVISION having hecn made for the child’s ad- 
mission to school ia accordance with legal and other requirements, 
he must now be properly assigned to an educauonal space and within 
an appropriate educational pattern which will allow him to make 
the greatest educational progress possible for him. Ideally, assign- 
ment should be made to an educational environment such that in- 
struction can be readily adapted to his individual progress. 

This chapter sets forth the fundamental principles and practices 
associated with the assignment of children. After a consideration of 
certain functional concepts, the evolution of grouping is discussed. 
Present practices and newer tendencies in assignment and grouping 
constitute the larger part of the chapter. 

Functional Concepts 

In classifying pupils, two functions of education must be kept 
clearly in mind, namely, the integrating and the dillcrcnnating func- 
tions. These apply to all levels of education. In their application, the 
student should always keep in mind that the diUcrcnt units of the 
school system are to be considered in accordance with the integrating 
functions they perform, rather than as divisions made up of so many 
separate grades, groups, or years. Within each group, the emphasis 
should be upon the greatest possible educational and social matura- 
tion and advancement of each pupil, considering the educational ob- 
jectives to be attained. 

The Integrating Function. Man’s responsibility to man demands 
the acquisition of many knowledges, skills, and appreciations, most 
ISJ 
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of which must be acquired through the school. The integrating func- 
tion must recognize this fundamental social objective. The school 
should teach common understandings, common ideals, common at- 
titudes, and a body of common knowledges and skills such as will 
enable all men to live together with full recognition of their mutual 
responsibilities and obligations. These fcias should be taken into con- 
sideration in classifying pupils, and should apply on aE levels of 
education. 

The Differentiating F«nc/joji. The differentiating function is 
bas^ upon ihc well-known fact that children diger. The existence of 
individual digcrcnces is a noimal condiuon of nature. They cannot 
be eliminated even though it be thought desirable to eliminate 
^em. When one examines the scores of any test, however simple, he 

and abiliUes re- 

^ed Individuals are imhke riot only physically but in abilities and 
many other charactenstics. While it is true that one may tend to 
dnpby supetionty m one direction, he may be less proficient in an- 
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areas. Similar situations will not be difiicuk to locate in many present- 
day rural schools. 

Introduction of Grading. We have noted how the idea of grading 
children — a year to a grade — was first introduced in Boston in 2848, 
and \vas widely advocated by Horace Mann and Henry Barnard. 
By 1870 most public elementary schools were organized to include 
eight grades. Pupils were classified according as they fitted into, and 
were able to meet, grade requirements. Perhaps the graded reader 
and speller have been the most significant instruments in determin- 
ing classification in each grade. Modern textbooks are still or- 
ganized and written according to this principle.' Many other factors 
have recently been introduced to determine grade placement. 

Factors m Assignment 

Group Instruction by Grades. The concept of the graded school, 
with a year to a grade, has come to be the chief factor in the assign- 
ment of pupils, with group instruction as the primary characteristic. 
In the elementary school, largely because of necessity, group in- 
struction is well established. Since the cost of individual instruction 
for every child is prohibitive, mass teaching oilers the only satisfac- 
tory procedure. Through group instruaion, it is argued, children’s 
needs can be better ascertained; group discussion becomes more 
stimulating; social needs arc better taken care of; failures are re- 
duced; irregular progress is discouraged through group action; and 
leadership and initiative are developed through competition. More- 
over, pupils’ attitudes toward the whole educational process arc im- 
proved, discipline can be maintained en masse, and costs are mate- 
rially reduced. 

Assignment of pupils should consist in so placing them that the 
fullest opportunities for educational gro^vth occur, considering also 
teachers, rooms, facilities, locations, environment, and other factors. 

Advantages of Individual and Group Instruction Compared. At 
this point it is appropriate to summarize the advantages of indi- 
vidu^ and group instruction so that the reader will be able to see 
both sides of a still controversial question. As a matter of fact any 
teacher may use both forms in the course of her daily teachings. The 

' The reader should review early methoda of pupils as found in Chap- 

ter III. 
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mnmvcrsy centers around the prevaffing method used. The ad- 
vantages claimed for each are as follow. 

A. Advanuges of Individual Insiructioo 

I. It permiu the slow child lo go at his own rate and thus gets 
better and more thorough results. 

1, It ptcvcnis the cluld from overestimating his progress. 

3. It conccnuaies the aucniion upon the work of individuals rather 
than upon the average work of the class. 

It allows the more gifted to go ahead and use his extra power 
upon the work of his own choice. It thus prevents him from 
falling into habits of idleness. 

5. It permits the teacher to catdi little glimpses of the child’s in- 
terests aiui posuble vocational tcodcnctes. 

6. It gives the teacher an opportunity to develop diagnostic skill 
in ascertaining just how a child’s mind works as it finds its way 
through a problem. 

B. Advantages of Group Instruction 

I. It makes belter provision for the social aspects of education, be- 
cause there is opportunity for cooperation, speech, social and 
political pacticipauon. 

i. It assists in motivation, because it appeals to the desire for the 
good opinion of others, and to the interest in group<liscovcred 
ptoblems. 

3. It is economical, because it saves duplicate preparation and ex- 
planation. 

4. It peiiaiis the slow learner to get something from the more 
rapid learner. 

5. It also enables the fast learner to learn his material better through 
the Mpcrience of explaining it to the slower pupil. 

6. It reduces the amount of preparation that the teacher must make 
tor hw daily work and draplifics the problem of management 
and discipline.* 

AM, Grouping. Tilt signifiam discoTOy lhat cKUitn difftt 
pb). in important pan in ihcir tUssiliciUon by ability. Although 
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Rankin has summarized ihc most significant studies dealing with 
ability grouping in the following statements: 

X. Evidence stigluiy faNored homogeneous grouping as contrasted with 
hclcrogcncous grouping, especially where adaptations of mclliods 
and materials ate made. 

2. teachers prefer to work wiili homogeneous rather than hetero- 
geneous groups. 

3. Ewdcncc regarding die rclatuc merits of various bases of grouping 
is inconclusixc. 

Data adetjuate for evaluating various types of adaptation of materials 
and methods arc not available. 

5> Homogeneous grouping is most clTcctivc for dull children, and least 
valuable, at Umci harmful, for bright children, 
fi. Tlie particular grade levels and subjects in which homogeneous 
grouping is most dUciivc have not yet been /ully JeiernuncJ. 

7. Data regarding the ctTcct of homogeneous grouping upon characteris- 
tics of pupils other tiun skills and knosvli^gc are subjective and in- 
cunelustse. 

As indicated atxive, ability grouping has many opponents. Sig- 
nificant arguments advanced against it arc: 

I. An adequate basis for grouping has not been scientifically de- 
termined. 

а. Ability grouping docs not approach real life situations In any rc- 
spcct- 

3- Ability grouping dcselops class distinction— a sense of inferiority 
in the loivcr group and a feeling of sopcrioriiy in tlic upper group; 
a stigma is attach^ to the low-cr group. 

^Vbility is specific, therefore it is impossible to form groups that arc 
homogeneous in each of die various subjects, sviih a single general 
classification. 

5. Grouping on Uic basis o£ special ability is not practical from an ad- 
minisifalivc viewpoint. 

б . Tlic curriculum is nor adjusted to the dilTcrcnt levels of ability repre- 
sented by the groups. 

7. Ability grouping causes jealousy and resentment on the part of pupils 
and parents. 

8. TcacJicrs arc not trained to teach effectively groups at the various 
levels of acbievcnjcnt. 

* National Education Atsociation, “Internal Orsaiuzation of School Divisions, ^- 
nruf of Edueau'onal Kettatch, Oetoher, ig34t PP- 382~i8g. 
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9. Ability grouping causes an undesirable competitive spirit between 
pupils, and in some cases betvs’ecn teachers and patrons * 


The principles of ability groupmg have been adapted to many 
forms of school organization and pupil classification, on both ele- 
mentary and secondary levels. In a sense, ability grouping is an at- 
tempt to approximate more closely individual instruction while re- 
taining the group instruction principle. 


Classification on the Elementary Level 
Current Prorcimes in Chtiifyins EUmenlary Pnjrit,. Perhaps 
the most significant survey as to classifying pupils for instructional 
purposes tvas made by Otto. He identified four policies- 
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judgment. While no single basis may be said to be used exclusively, 
the most common one is die chronological age of the pupil. Al- 
though mental age is used to some extent, perhaps the most reliable 
single measure is die educational age, especially in the middlcgrades 
of the elementary school. More recently, attention has been given to 
the child’s social age, especially since each school group reveals a 
wide range of social maturity. Until more reliable instruments of 
measure arc developed, social age cannot be used as extensively as its 
value would seem to warrants Teacher’s judgment still remains one 
of the predominating bases of classifying pupils, although every 
teacher would admit earnest c/Tons to utilize impartially all data at 
hand. 

Classification at the Pre-Prhnary Level. Chronological age has 
been the chief basis for classilication at the pre-primary level. Within 
the larger group, however, small groups have been organized around 
the maturity of the child, physical or social attributes, and other fac- 
tors. As a matter of fact, the smaller numbers of children in at- 
tendance in classes at the pre-primary level have tended to allow in- 
dividual instruction far more than is commonly practiced at the 
elementary level. A combination of lactors should be considered as 
a basts for pre-primary classiflcatton.* 

Grouping Within the Grade. Grouping of children within each 
grade is a common practice in the elementary school. It came about 
through (t) development of a large body of data on individual 
differences and (2) progress of the testing movement and its ap- 
plication to the field of education. Contributions of Terman and 
others as to intelligence and results of achievement tests have usually 
been used as a basis for classification. Teacher judgment is often used. 
Perhaps the most significant example of this method of classifica- 
tion is the Detroit X-Y-Z plan, in which children arc grouped as 
bright, normal, and slow, rcspccaVclf. The course o£ study is modi- 
lied to meet the needs of these different groups. A much broadened 
curriculum is provided to meet the needs of the X or bright group 
as compared with the Y group, while the Z group is expected to com- 
plete only certain minimum essentials. Transfer of pupils from one 
group to another on the basis of progress is possible at stated in- 
tervals. 


® Consult McIIhatcans findings, op. at. 
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'a Summary of Bartr for Ctorf^ormo- Bringing togohor *0 

W ta ”7—1, u«d in tfrc cknfction of pupJs m th 
tocntaly rohool, ono Us n fomudablc lisL Hock' reports the 
followin^lUt, which has been rcarrangcil i» order of frequency 
(Tabic 8). 


TABtZ 


8 FlkM«EKCT WITfl WhICB DiFFEMNT FACTORS Ms 
MtSTlOSED AS OP CulEF ImPQRTAXCE IM GROUPtSO 


Rank 


Factor . Frequency 


1 Teacher’s estimate of intelligence 

2 Mental age as obuiflcd from group testing 

j Teacher’s marks 

4 InteUigence quotient as obtained from group testmg 

5 Teacher’s estimate of Industry 

6 Standatdizfid educational testa 

7 Results of individual intelligence testing 
9 Previous school marks 

9 Chroaological age 

10 Health 


576 

231 

209 

IS4 

13s 

67 

4 + 

3 » 

tS 


It will be noted that "teacher estimate of intelligence,” by which 
is also probably meant achievement, is ranked hrst. Chronological 
age has teceiv^ a low tank in this table; yet it U one of the chid 
bases for grouping little cbildien. Until a scientific formula is de- 
Yclopcd wbich will take into proper consideration the complex £ao« 
tors nccQsary to pupil classification and progress, die teacher’s csti- 
mate with its personal and emotional aspects and bias will probably 
remain the primary factor in classification.* 

Setentifie Classtfication. Since the object in classifying the child 
is definitely to assure his greater progress in the etivicoomcnt which 
the school oilers, whatever valid, reliable, and objective Lnforntation 
can be brought to bear to assist in better classification should be 
carefully considered. This suggests the need of adequate training 
on the pan of all teachers, principals, and supervisors who arc con- 
ccincd With this important function. Where school marks arc the 
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basis o£ assignment, efforts should be made to determine them as 
objectively as possible through sound statistical procedures. Where 
test results are used, as in determining mental age, educational age, 
or intelligence quotients, care should be exercised in their administra- 
tion. Even teacher judgment may well have some objective basis. 

McCall and Bixler® have advocated a classification by which pupils 
are assigned to grades and classes according to grade scores abbrevi- 
ated as “G” scores. Russeir“ recommends a promotion quotient 
technique which considers the relationship o£ the work and status 
of a pupil compared with other pupils of his own chronological age. 
The probable rate of growth expeaed of him may thus be de- 
termined. 

The use of intelligence and achievement tests is too well knotvn to 
need discussion here. 

Recognizing tlte need for a more scientific determination of the 
bases for classification and assignment, we must still be careful not 
to lose sight of the progress and welfare of the child in the maze of 
statistical procedures and ponderous data. 

Classification on the Secondarv Level 

Bases Commonly Used. Many of the principles and practices 
which have been discussed in the preceding section have equal ap- 
plication to the classification of pupils on the secondary level. Teach- 
ers’ estimates of pupils gathered largely from previous grades or 
marks have been the most important factor therein. In fact, grades 
and marks have become the chief selective agent in the elimination 
of the “unfit,” and in giving character to the secondary school popu- 
lation. Since they have played and now play such an important part, 
students of education should recall the overwhelming evidence which 
points out the unreliability of teachers’ marks. 

Grouping of pupils in the secondary school occurs through selec- 
tion of, or assignment to, specific courses of study, as academic, scien- 
tific, commercial, and vocational curricula. Choices affect assign- 
ment, as in elective or college-preparatory courses, one s circle of 

® W. A. McCall and Harold H. Bixler, How to Classify Pupils. New York, Bureau 
o£ Publications, Teachers College, Columfau Uhisersity, iga8: W. A. McCall, TaHff 
for the T-G-B-F Scale System. New Yoffc, Bwnsaa of Pubhcaiionj. Twebm College, 
Columbia University. 

Charles Russel], Standard Tests. Boston, Gum and Company, 1930. 
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friends, and economic and socb! faaors of home and community 
cnvironmenL Pupils are classified and transferred as their abilities 
seem to indicate or predict, or as personal or parental choices dictate. 

Some form of homogeneous grouping became necessary when 
large numbers of pupils came into the high schools and were re- 
tained in them through compulsory education laws or socio-economic 
conditions. In actual praaice homogeneous grouping has come to 
mean classification into bright, norma], and slow groups, although 
plans arc in operation which attempt to provide for certain types of 
indiridualizcd instruction, amounting theoretically to individual 
pbcement. In order to place the pupil in the proper group, mental 
achicscmcnt and aptitude tests, teachers’ judgments of ability, in- 
telligence, and personality, pres-ious marks, chronological age, sex, 
and other factors are used. 


Sur,m.r, of Pkn, i„ U,c. Plans in general use in seeondar)- 
ichook to meet intoidual differences include (i) homogeneous 
pooping, (a) specul classes, (j) plans ehaiaaeriied by the unit as- 

nr,n,^'’l ? V, ““■ ( 5 ) variation in 

pup 1 load, (6) outof-sehool pro)cas and studies, and {7) advisory or 
^idanee ptopams Many if not aU of these plans ore appUcabk to 
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reliable objective measuring devices and a reasonable skill in their 
use. This involves knowledge o£ statistical procedures and termi- 
nology, and the ability to interpret test results. Adequate guidance 
techniques should be known and applied. 

KNoWLEiXJE OF THE PUPIL. The pupil should be studied and records 
kept of his personality characteristics, especially those likely to en- 
hance or impede further progress. Ineffective habits of work, de- 
ficiencies in previous education, physics} defects, mentaJ disabiJities 
or quirks of any kind, personality difficulties, or emotional or 
psychological deviations should be noted.^^ Then there are various 
maturity levels, physical, mental, social, and emotional, which sug- 
gest temporary assignment. The child should be studied for those 
characteristics which may be the outcome of peculiar home and en- 
vironmental conditions. His attitudes and aspirations arc important, 
as well as his previous and present social behavior. As far as possible 
he should be kept with the group to which he socially and chrono- 
logically belongs. In short, his complete school record should be re- 
viewed, and all data of a permanent nature gathered which will 
throw any light on his attainments and prospects. 

KNOWLEDGE OP THE PROGRAM. In Order to assign all pupils properly, 
the one responsible for this task should have a thorough knowledge 
of school organization plans, objectives, programs, procedures, and 
values. Some general knowledge of curricula is essential as well as 
the content of subjects, the methods used, and the teachers assigned. 
Above all, he should know the usefulness of each to the pupil, both 
now and later. Within the school it may be necessary to assign the 
pupil for temporary adjustment. He should ponder how the school 
organization can best be modified to meet the pupil’s needs, in- 
terests, and capacities. 

THE EXCEPTIONAL PUPIL. Special consideration should be given 
when assigning those pupils who vary markedly from the normal 

C. ReavU, PupH Adjustment, Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 1926; 

Roy O. Billecc, "Provisions lor Edtuationa] Differences, Markins’, and Promotion,” 
Survey of Secondary Education, Bulletin No. 17. Washington, Government Printing 
OfBcc, 1932. Sec also Arch O. Heck, “ContiibutioQS of Research to the Classification, 
Promotion, Marking, and Certificatioo of Pupils,” in 'The Scientific Movetncni in 
Educauon,” Thirty-Seventh Yearbooks National Society for the Study of Education, 
Bloomington: Public School Publishing Company, 193S, part ii, pp- 187-199; A. E. 
Traxler, Techniques of Guidance, New York, Haipei U Brothers, 1945: H. H. Rcm- 
mers and N. L. Gage, Educational MeasstretHent «nd Efoluation, New York, Harper 
£c Brothers, 1943* 
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groups. Variations imy be of a physical, mcnul, social, or emotional 
nature. Special classes may be arranged to care for accelerated or rc- 
urded groups, gifted children, or any others who come within this 
classifiation. Children of similar characteristics may be grouped 
without too great regard for chronological or mental age achieve- 
ment. Instruction must, of necessity, be largely individualized. Cer- 
tain classroom procedures and equipment arc necessary for the 
proper instruction of these groups. A later chapter will discuss ex- 
ceptional children in greater detaiL 
UMiTATiDNs OF sotooL ANT» cosiMUMTT Stncc thc typical high 
school in thc United States is not large, and since there arc still so 
many small elementary schools, largely rural, it will be difficult, even 
impossible, to apply all of these principles. A community attitude 
may be such as to frown upon new methods and procedures. Even 
the adminisuaiion or thc teachers may not be sympathetic. While 
these limitations must be recogoizaj, the teacher and principal owe 
their best endavors to each child. Thc greatest problem facing every 
teacher will be his own limiutions; he should free himself from 
cs’cry shade of, and inclination toward, personal bias or favoritism. 
Perhaps his second greatest problem will be to overcome his own 
inerua. 
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mcnt in classifying pupils is just as reliable as any so-callcd scientific 
plan she has ever seen in operation. Comment on her statement. 
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groups. Varudoas may be of a physical, mental, social, or emotional 
nature. Special classes may be arranged to care for accelerated or re- 
tarded groups, gifted children, or any crthers who come within this 
dassificadon. Children of similar charactcrisdcs may be grouped 
without loo great regard for chronological or mental age achieve- 
ment. Inslrucdon must, of necessity, be largely individualized. Cer- 
tain classroom procedures and equipment arc necessary for the 
proper insirucdon of these groups. A later chapter will discuss ex- 
ceptional children in greater deiaiL 
UMiTATtQNs OF sciiQQi. AND oDVixtuNtTV Suice the typical high 
school in the United States is not large, and since there are sdll so 
many small elementary schools, brgely rural, it will be difficult, even 
impossible, to apply all of these ptindplcs. A community attitude 
may be such as to frown upon new methods and procedures. Even 
the administration or the teachers may not be sympathetic. While 
these limitations must be recognized, the teacher and principal owe 
their best endeavors to each child. The greatest problem facing every 
teacher will be his own limitations; he should free himself from 
every shade of, and inclination toward, personal bias or favoritism. 
Pethaps his second greatest problem will be to overcome his own 
inertia. 
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CHAPTER X 


Classification of Pupils — Promotion 
and Non-Promotion 


PERHAPS no other function of school administra' 
lion is approached more seriously than the promotion of children; 
nor is there any in which greater individuality and tenacity of opin- 
ion on the pan of teacher, principal, or superintendent exist. Indeed, 
one might add ^at there is not another contact of the school with 
the parent that is replete with greater emotional cflect. Some of the 
most difficult problems that the school faces may be traced to de- 
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The Significance of Promotion 

Importance of Continuous Progress. On the assumption that 
every administrative and teaching endeavor should be focused on 
the natural and continuous cducadonal progress of every child, it 
becomes a matter of vital importance to provide administratively 
for the smoothing of that progress through proper step-by-step ad- 
vancement. To accomplish this purpose in the best interests of the 
child has been a problem wherever schools have existed. That school 
may be said to be well articulated where the greatest degree of edu- 
cational smoothness has been achieved; and, conversely, to be poorly 
articulated where individual pupil progress is irregular or unnatural 
to any considerable extent. 

Promotion a Stepping-Up. In any graded system, whether on the 
elementary or the secondary level, in which the goals to be achieved 
arc more or less clearly defined completion of any level implies im- 
mediate promotion to the level above. The American school system, 
being a graded one, provides for the regular "stepping up” of every 
child, usually annuaDy. The child then is said to have “passed,” a 
truly joyous occasion. If he has not achieved the required goal, he is 
said to have failed, an occasion of frustration and sadness. Thus, 
honor and achievement are attached to the one; disgrace and dis- 
honor to the other. While non-promotion is usually meant “to he 
in the best interests of the child,” the accompanying emotional dis- 
turbances are not without their subsequent effects. 

Promotion Conflicts, Principles and practices come into conflict 
in the administration of promotion. A human desire to allow the 
child to go forward with his group is balanced by standards of at- 
tainment to be maintained; possible conflict of judgment on the part 
of principal and teacher; parental factors of home environment, 
social status, or influence; the grading system; the next term’s work; 
matters of intelligence, achievement^ and deportment; strength and 
weakness in one or another subject; and many others. Then there 
are contingencies of class size, teacher load, good or poor teachers, 
the course of study itself, methods of teaching the school’s philosophy, 
and, above all, the influence exercised by the superintendent or prin- 
cipal in regard to promotion policy. 

Factors in Promotion. A study of promotion should take into 
consideration certain factors ivhicH must be associated in its ad- 
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minisiraiioo. /\mong these are the iatervals of promotion, basis of 
promotion especially in relation to specific school policies, promotion 
•n different divisions of the school, and temporary or irregular pro- 
•moiions of one sort or another. All these must be considered in 
relation to the different dividons of the school system, as the ele- 
mentary or the secondary school, and to administrative policies and 
attitudes in the same system and between school systems, as in the 
instance of transfer. Anticipated entrance to the work of a succeed- 
ing grade upon promotion from the grade below may be barred by 
examinations or other administrative hurdles. 
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promotion, tendency to retard superior children, inflexibility, con- 
fusion in transferring children, reduction of length of attendance 
especially in regard to failure, increase of retardation, higher costs, 
and difficulty in making up subjects. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Semi-Annual Promotion. It is 
possible to deduce advantages and disadvantages of semi-annual pro- 
motion upon careful study of the arguments presented above. One 
might summarize the advantages of semi-annual promotion as fol- 
lows: In case of failure only one-half year is repeated; it is logical to 
repeat that portion of the work missed rather than a whole year; the 
school organization is made more flexible; acceleration is easier; costs 
are lower; more frequent evaluation of pupils’ work is possible; 
there is greater ease in accommodating transfer children; fewer ex- 
tremes of ability and social age occur within the same grade; there 
is less discouragement to pupils, less retardation, shorter time with 
a poor teacher; the curriculum is more adaptable; and the children 
are held in school longer. 

Those school systems which have abandoned the semi-annual plan 
of promotion have been influenced by a combination of the follow- 
ing arguments: There are too many small sections in smaller schools; 
teacher turnover with pupils is too frequent; homogeneous group- 
ings are more difficult to administer; the work of organization is 
multiplied; larger teaching force is required; disadvantages of mid- 
year promotion and graduation exist; and teachers tend to fail 
borderline cases and to think too much in terms of subject matter 
completed. 

Promotion m the Elementary School 

Practice. It has been pointed out that the chief motivating factor 
in the promotion of pupils at the end of any term is the desire to keep 
the child progressing regularly, as far as possible, from one measure 
of attainment to another. In estimating this attainment, account is 
usually taken of chronological age, sciiolastic achievement, and social 
maturity. Adjustment of individual pupils where advisable may be 
made through promotion at any time during the term. 

The bases of promotion arc often determined by administrative 
regulations, agreements among teachers, and community tradition. 
Otto reports twenty such regulations in the elementary schools 
(Table 9). 
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TituuE. 9. GtsttAi. Reouiatioss CoVEai-vc Pupil Promotion 
AS Stated bt Classroom Teachers* 


RcffulAticai* Frequency Per Cent* 


So rules ioj 11.93 

Keuln only those ho ire sure to profit by rctefition. . 178 *D* 4 S 

Fail if mirLi arc below parsing in t«oor three majors. IS 9 9-3S 

Chronological age should be a tnajor factor 128 7 'S^ 

Achies'ctncnt a major basis 83 4*88 

promote 00 JO-7S per cent e&dency 75 4 - 4 * 

Promote on basis of general ability 73 4-^9 

Social age 65 J-S* 

Minimum standards iDUst be attalaed 60 3.52 

Do not retain more than two years 37 3.3S 

Promote 00 abiltty to do work ol next grade 35 3.33 

Mental age should be a factor 34 3.17 

Teacher’s Judgment 45 3.64 

Principal or superintendent decides 34 1.00 

100 per cent promotioa 2^ j.jg 

Sundard test used as basis 26 1. 53 

Reading ability should be basis 26 t-S3 

F acuity discussions 23 X.29 
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Warn parents on report card 14 0.83 
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educators, is giving way to the second point of view, which is being 
accepted by a considerable group. This is especially true in regard 
to the six-year elementary school with the recognition of adolescence 
at the age of twelve or thirteen years as the terminal point. Naturally, 
the completion of any elementary program of study within a six-year 
period will force attention to more desirable methods of admission, 
classification and assignment, teaching and learning procedures, and 
adjustment and promotion within the elementary school itself. 

The Primary Division. The heavy rate of non-promodon in the 
primary division of the elementary school, especially in the first 
grade, has long been a serious administrative problem. This has been 
complicated by the discovery of pronounced individual differences 
among children at the first point of school entrance. Thus, innova- 
tions in promotion are probably of most significance at the primary 
level. The first of these innovations is the use of mental and reading 
readiness tests to determine fitness to do the work of the succeeding 
grade. The use of these tests has tended to break down grade distinc- 
tions at the kindergarten-primary level. The second innovadon is a 
plan to allow the pupils to remain with the same teacher throughout 
this period, namely, through the second and third grades, perhaps 
even through ail elementary grades. A third plan is known as the 
flexible progress group system,* in which pupils are permitted to ad- 
vance flexibly through a series of consecutive learning levels based 
upon mental maturity and reading ages. 

Each of these plans emphasizes the scientific study of the cliild 
and endeavors to fit the school and its organization to his needs. Of 
significance is the fact that the teacher should remain widi the child 
long enough to understand him as both progress. There is reason to 
suggest that the cooperative progress of teacher and group might 
well extend continuously b^ond the third grade through the ele- 
mentary school. 

Proponents of the continuous progress concept point out that many 
of the administrative devices now attached to the gradc-a-ycar pro- 
motional plan automatically disappear. If adapted to die primary 
unit of three years, it is conceivable that some ^ildrcn may take as 
many as four years to complete the work. If arranged to include the 
kindergarten, as some propose, the terminal years may be set 

‘Leonard B. Wheat, ‘The FleaiWc Proj^rew Croup Syjtcm.” Elenieniary SeAoot 
Journai. No^cmber, I9S7. PP- »73-»8j. 
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definitely at eight or nine years o£ age. It is important to emphasize 
that pupils must be taught (and teachers likewise) to think more in 
terms o£ units o£ work to he mastered, not necessarily geared to a 
year’s time. Teachers must also be required to assume more re- 
sponsibility for the mastery of this work. One of the chief char- 
acteristics will be the development of objective evaluation procedures. 
It is conceivable also that the length of term may be increased in the 
case of some pupils, modified for others, in order to accomplish the 
desired mastery at its terminal point. We need much experimenta- 
tion with this principle. 

The Intermediate Grades. Efforts to bring about better promo- 
tional plans in the intermediate grades (fourth, fifth, and sixth) are 
centering largely in elimination of subject rather than grade failures, 
o£ which the most common arc arithmetic and English. Since grade 
promotion is still characteristic of the Intermediate grades, remedial 
efforts have focused on departmentalizadon accompanied by homo- 
geneous grouping and diagnostic and remedial treatment. Attendoti 
should be directed toward better ardcuhdon with the seventh (junior 
high school) grade. 

Much that has already been said about the continuous program 
principle applies as well to the intermediate grades. By this time, if 
properly taught, the pupil should have a thorough understanding of 
what is to be expected of him as he advances. Perhaps the teacher 
will need more assistance than the pupil. She should have an aware- 
ness not only of the work to be accomplished in her unit but of the 
work in preceding and succeeding units. When a teacher follows 
through with the pupils for a longer period, six years, for instance, 
a greater understanding of the continuity of progress should be evi- 
dent, as has been characteristic of rural schools for many genera- 
tions. The chief objection to continuous progress over long periods 
is the possibility that pupils may be subjected to a poor teacher. Per- 
haps there is no belter svay to find out about and eliminate her 
quickly. 

The practice of terminal promotion at the end of six chronological 
yars thus throws tremendous responsibiUty upon the junior high 
KhMl to ukc and provide for the child as it finds him. Perhaps this 
ti the maior obligation of eeery divirion of the school system. 

/ roblems of Promotion at the Elementary Level. The application 
of any adrmnistraUve policy or set of promotion criteria may in- 
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\olvc nunj* prc>blcnis. .Xfany o£ them center around provision for 
individual ditTcrcnccs, as in dull and gifted children. Double pro- 
motions, widely pMciiccd with gifted children, arc hazardous, bring 
eventual problems, and may not be the l>cst answer. Teacher at- 
titudes and varying prcpjMiion standards pose many problems. 
Home environment and attitudes may bring up questions of ir- 
regular attendance, social and physical nuladjustmcms, lack of 
parental coojKraiion, and transfer. Administrative problems may 
have to do with curriculum ad'iiistmcnts, ovcr-agcncss, lack of 
standards, the grading system, and absence of pupils’ scientific ease 
histories.* If continuous progress is selected, it may take lime and 
patience to orient botli teachers and pupils. Curricula will have to be 
studied and adapted with great care and cva!u.-)tion procedures care- 
fully dcvclojacd. 

Promotion* js tjie StcoNOARV School 

PrJCiiec. Ikiscs of promotiora in the secondary school are mark^ 
final examinations, daily records and examinations, and other combi- 
nations witli these wlticli may include mental and achievement test 
scores, clironological age, }>oints earned, total school record, citizen- 
ship, and physical and social maturity. 

Subject promotion is generally accepted os the wctliis operand! in 
the secondary school. It has the advantages of permitting rapid ad- 
vancemenr, making definite provision for special abilities and dis- 
abilities of children, bringing about more homogeneous grouping, 
and making a closer articulation of work among the dilTcrcnt 
schools. Moreover, units of work offer greater ease in administra- 
tion. 

Subject promotion in itself docs not tell ilic whole story in the 
secondary school. Sequences of subject matter may be required to 
be completed before graduation, as first and second years of a 
language or certain prerequisites for entrance upon a subject, hfore- 
over, there are often course requirements widiin a curriculum. A 
specified number of Carnegie units must be completed before gradu- 
ation, and state requirements must be met. 

Both annual and semi-annual promotions arc found at the sec- 
ondary level. Difficulty of the curriculum or subject to be pursued 

* For a good ducuMwa oi pupil case butoiies, see Ruth Suang, Pupil Pertonnel and 
Ctudanre, New York, The Macmillan Company. 1940, pp. 199-200. 
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may be considcrca as a factor in promotion. PupUs of superior abOity 
arc sometimes permitted to carry additional subjects, while pupils 
of lower ability may be confined to fesver subjects or required to re- 
move “conditions.” The promotion of pupils on the condidon that 
they succeed in the next grade or sul^ca is practiced extensively in 
the secondary schools, while the practice of requiring of failing 
pupib an additional burden of “conditions” along with their regular 
classes is happily passing. Then too, the secondary school often has 
a coaching plan to assist the needy student, largely on a subject 
mailer basis. It is needness to remark that the pupil’s work load 
diould always be geared to his ability to progress effectively. 

Promotion Remedies at the Secondary Level. Standards of pro- 
motion should be carefully studied at the secondary level. Basic to 
these should be more adequate classification and belter adaptation 
of subject matter to vaiying needs and abilities. Measures of achieve- 
ment, as grading and testing scores, should receive attention; so, 
also, should adequate records considered in the light of more com- 
plete cue histories, leading to ebser teacher-pupil understanding. 
Combinations of factors to be considered in promotion might well 
be discussed in teachers* meetings and conferences. Better super- 
visory techniques enter at this point and may be an important factor 
quite overlooked. 

ArruntaiEs to SciENnric Paostonox 

General Principles. One of the most comprehensive studies of 
pupil promotion throughout Uic school s)stcm was made by a com- 
mittee of the Depanmetu of Superintendence and reported in the 
Ninth Yearbook* This study lus had a profound influence. The 
following principles were suggested: 

I. Promolion should be decided on she basis of the individual pupil, 
a. Promotion should be on the basis of many factors. The final dc. 

anon as to « hcihcr a ptticuUt pupil should be promoted should 
test not tnctcly on acadcinit aceompliihmcm, but on ivhat will 
tmult m the gtcaieii good to and the albatound development o£ 
the individual. 

J. In order that promotion procedures may be more or less uniform 
rhroughout a pamcular sdstKsl synem, a definite set of faaots 
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should be agreed upon to be taken into consideration by each 
teadicr in forming a judgment as to whether or not a particular 
pupil should be promoted. 

Criteria for promotion must take into consideration the cur- 
riculum offerings of the next higher grade or unit and the 
ffexihihey of its organization, its course of study, and its methods. 

5. It is the duty of the next higher grade or unit to accept pupils who 
are properly promoted to k from the lower grade or unit and to 
adapt its work to fit the needs of these pupils. 

6 . Promotion procedures demand continuous analysis and study of 
cumulative pupil case history records in order that refinement of 
procedure may result and guesswork and conjecture be reduced 
to a minimum. 

The committee hastened to point out that promotion cannot be 
settled on the basis of any one of these principles alone; the six must 
be taken as a whole. In their application, however, varying local con- 
ditions will always have to he taken into consideration in the interests 
of the individual child. 

Newer Tendencies in Promotion, The problems of promotion 
have always been real to teachers and school administrators. Various 
promotional schemes have been tried in the past in order to utilize 
adequately the pupil’s capacities, achievements, interests, and abili- 
ties. Progressive schoob arc studying the best ways that thb can be 
accomplished. However, research is limited. Without doubt there is 
still too much adherence to traditional academic standards. 

The new education is looking for%vard along many lines to pro- 
vide for the educational progress of each child. Several plans of pro- 
motion have been developed which seek to encourage uninterrupted 
progress. Two plans are mentioned: 

1. Ungraded rapid promotion rooms. In this plan maladjusted children 
are placed in ungraded rooms and allowed to proceed in accordance 
with their ability and achievement. Instruction should approach in- 
dividualizadon. 

2. One hundred per cent promotion. Under this plan all children pass 
along with their group at each period of promotion without regard 
to subject matter or other achievement. Grouping by social maturity 
is an essential criterion in order to keep together children having 
about the same degree of social maturity. The grade concept is aban- 
doned and replaced by such group designations as “first year,” “sev- 
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coth jcar." Grouping wi;hiiv ihcsc yens may be provided for as ihc 
needs of pupils indicate/ 

Trial Promotions. Some form of promoting pupils conditionally 
may be found in approximately three-fourths of all school systems. 
Promotions of this ty^JC indicate some degree of uncertainty in the 
mind of the teacher or principal as to the ability of the pupil to 
progress with his group. Usually there is some extenuating circum- 
stance, as absence due to illness or accident, change of school system, 
ovcT-agentss, bordcrUnc achievement, or dewte to stimulate greater 
effert. 

The trial promotion may dq>end for its success on the pupil’s at- 
titude and effort, his mental and chronological ages, and the ability 
of the teacher in the next grade to meet adequately his needs. A new 
environment may work wonders with an indiScrent pupil, especially 
when he realizes the import of the opportunity. 

Many administrators arc opposed to trial promotions largely on 
account of the possible effects of demotion, tendency of the teachers 
to promote every child, parental insistence, and the lack of follow-up 
efforts. Then too, tnany feel that a trial promotion merely delays the 
acquisition of adequate fundamental preparation. On the other 
hand, studies show that large numbers of pupils promoted on trial 
hase jusuhed this confidence reposed in them. 

Summary of Promotion Principles. We arc now ready to bring 
together principles which should be considered in administering pro- 
motion. These arc: 

1. The fundamental purpose of classifying and promoting pupils 
is to provide them with opportunities to do the things necessary 
to their growth and maturation, physically, mentally, socially, 
cmcAionaliy, and morally. Promotion icshniqucs will be effective 
as they provide the best means to this end. 

2. The organization and administration of the school itself should 
be such as to allow the pupil to develop at his maximum rate of 
progress. Arbitrary grade or subject standards should give way 
to individual pupil standards scicmiBcally detennined, 

5. Prom cAion in point of tune, as annual, should be subordinated to 
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Thh same attitude has carried over into many modern school 
systems. Fortunately, however, the philosophy that school failure is 
always an evidence of maladjustment of some sort, whether of the 
child to the school or of the school to the child, has been slowly 
permeating educational thinking. Buckingham expresses the thought 
in a manner favorable to the child when he declares that, in the very 
nature of things, there can be no misHt children but only misfit 
methods and misfit teachers.** In reality, where non-promotion 
exists, the school rather than the child has faile d. 


Extent of Non-Promotion and Demotion in the Elementary 
School. Numerous studies are available which indicate the extent 
of non-promotion and demotion, the latter referring to transfer 
from one grade to a lower grade. Otto found that per cent of 
pupds m annual promotion schools and 4J per cent in semi-annual 
promotion ^toIs faded of promouon to the next higher grade.** 
Omuhuvdy for nx pad= this means *at aa tn 28 per cent o£ the 
dJdren faded somewhere along the line, approximately 25 per 
Km. Duphauom, of course, must be uken into aceount. 

study of slxth- 

grader^ wfoch showed ihat, already in lhai grade, 27.. per cent of 
the pupds had experienced retardation in some form." ^ 

griJLl'dte firn ™ 1' 

nooiiromotion is the most advantageous 

promotion plans, the nercemlv. f * **“''“« somt-annual 

One wiU rLu that^dvoeaw Increase, 

that It would tend to reduce nnn promotion argued 

not seem to he borne out by the argument does 

a. Ac ngh^^eradrhToTr.'m 
uhen at the end of the ci^ith grade as a""’l '' 

[^cxamfoationnTOsexeessiveretar'Stn^Lr^gr^^^^^^^^ 
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level due to non-promotion has beca one of the chief factors in the 
development of the junior high school movement. 

Failure on the Secondary School Level. Earlier emphasis upon 
subject matter mastery as a basis of promotion has been the principal 
reason for promotion by subject in the secondary schools. Most of 
the reported studies indicate failure on this basis. In one junior high 
school it was found that 38 per cent of the boys and 31 per cent of 
the girls failed in at least one subject during their junior high school 
three-year enrollment. In general boys have a higher percentage of 
failure than girls. As to the subjects failed, the order of frequency as 
found in fifteen high schools seems to be Latin, mathematics, foreign 
languages, commercial work, social studies, science, and English, 
with the special subjects following in no particular order.^* Mort 
published a composite table of failures in classical and English high 
schools which gives figures varying slightly from this order.^® How- 
ever, one must warn against assuming any standards of practice from 
a perusal of these and similar stupes. Schools differ as to their 
standards of grading, teaching, and curriculum materials. Such 
standards may be faulty at the outset. The desired outcome is a 
standard not of failure but of promotion in which every pupil de- 
velops at a rate of progress consistent with his ability and capacity. 

Causes of Non-Promotion 

The fact that non-promotion (failure) does occur in school sys- 
tems, both elementary and secondary to a greater or less extent, 
leads one naturally to inquire into causes. Failure is expensive to 
the child in that he thereby loses, at least in theory, that amount of 
time in his school progress during which he must re-cover known 
material. Many children feel a loss of status, frustration, and dis- 
taste for school. It must not be forgotten that there is a duplication 
of the instructional costs for the grade which he is repeating. A most 
profitable study for any school system would be to analyze not only 
the incidence, extent, and causes of failure of its own children, but 
the costs of pupil failure and extent of retardation within its own 
school system. 


Department of Curriculum and Roearefa, Pmsbutxh Public Schools, i9J5' 
'*Paul Mort, T/ie tndivid’tal Pupil, New York, American Book Company, igaS, 
P. 179- 
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An analysis of the causes of non-promotion reveals four diflcrcnt 
groups: (i) causes traceable to the pupil and his individual nature; 
(2) causes traceable to the teacher and his procedures; (3) causes 
traceable to the organization and administration of the school sys- 
tem; and {4) causes traceable to the out-of-school environment. 

1, Causes traceable to the child himself and inherent in him are 
(a) physical defects, both remediable and irremediable, which 
mtcrfcie with his normal progress; (6) mental inability to do 
the work of his grade, which may be due to improper place- 
ment or some form of abnormaUty; (c) the child’s social 
behavior; («/) his emotional nature; (e) personality maladjust- 
ments; (/) his general health; (g) irregular attendance or tru- 
ancy within his own control; and (A) inertia (laziness). 
i. Causes traceable to the teacher include (a) personal unfitness; 
(A) poor methods; (c) lack of interest in, or misunderstanding 
of, the pupils and their work; (</) false concepts of school stand- 
ards; (e) the marking system; and (/) partiality in some form. 
3. Causes traceable to the school organization and its administra- 
lion include (a) overloaded teachers or too large classes; (i) 
poorly adapted admission and promotion policies; (e) misfit 
organization; (d) maladmimsiraiion of organization; (r) 
unadapted program of studies, textbooks, or materials of instruc- 
tion; (/) heavy pupil load; (g) inadequate attendance enforce- 
ment; (A) unregulated social and athletic programs; (/) lack of 
cooperation with the home; {/) inadequate guidance and coun- 
seling programs; (^) poor articulation between school units, and 
(/) unattractive school environment. 


Causes traceable to the out-of-school environment include (a) 
negative parental attitude toward school, teacher, or the child 
himself; (A) unfavorable family conditions; (c) unfavorable 
economic conditions; (J) unfavorable community ervvironment; 
(r) luscnilc delinquency; (/) bnguage difficulties; (?) social 
distractions; and (A) lack of home facilities.** 
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Remedial IviEAsuREs 

The Approach. This analysis of causes of non-promotion natu- 
rally furnishes the basis for the remedial approach. It would be 
logical to assume that prevention would begin at those points (i) 
where failure is the most alarming, and (2) where die ascertained 
causes indicate some measure of relief or prevention. We have al- 
ready noted many innovations in school organization and pupil 
classification portending greater regularity in school progress. 
Maturation levels of the child at designated points are being studied 
with increasing care. The significance of maturation as a faaor in 
educational diagnosis and adjustment is well known. The child 
himself must both understand and be understood. He must be taught 
to assume greater responsibility as to his own part in his educational 
development. He must be taught to gi%'c close attention to study^ 
habits, attendance, and a continuous self-analysis in the light of his 
own progress. 

The Teacher. Initiative for the study of failure as it concerns the 
individual child may well rest with the teacher since he makes a 
direct point of contact with each child. The teacher will naturally 
center his attention on the removal or relief of those situations in- 
ducing failure as suggested in the preceding section. Teaching sub- 
ject matter must give way to teaching the child, with a clear under- 
standing based on data scientifically prepared and utilized. Here 
the guidance service must function cfTcctivcIy. Moreover, teaching 
must become more and more individualized, with materials and 
classroom man.agcmcnt being belter adapted to this end. Failure 
should be prevented before it occurs. Attention should be given to all 
related causes within die disposition of the teacher, especially ad- 
ministrative ones. 

The Principal. i\i\ examination of the causes of failure reveals 
many opportunities for administrative attacks on the problem. Edu- 
cators now frequently hold that die school railicr than the child 
fails. If this is true, those responsible for the management of the 
school should recognize the causes of failure tvhich may be at- 
tributed to a faulty organization and its administration, and use more 
effective procedures. The principal should work carefully with his 
icaclicrs to assist them with removing causes of failure with sshich 
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tried out with some measure o£ success: (i) droppbg a subject and 
substituting a study period; (2) electing an additional subject; (3) 
dropping an advanced subject and putting double time on a weak 
subject; (4) transferring a pupil to another school, as a trade school; 
(5) repeating a subject for better foundation and better study habits, 
even though it is an elective; (6) transferring a pupil to another 
teacher; (7) assigning pupils to a special period for individual as- 
sistance; (8) introducing more adequate guidance procedures in- 
cluding study of home conditions. 

The normal curve of distribution for promotion is used in many 
schools. It is supposed to be a check on teachers who (i) fail too 
many pupils, and (2) fail too few. It assumes, however, that 6 or 7 
per cent of all pupils will and should always fail, a questionable as- 
sumption at the outset and one that does not fit adequately into any 
plan of smoothing the educational progress of every child. In some 
schools the grading of pupils has been modified to coincide with 
some form of ability grouping; in others, there is a tendency to elimi- 
nate grades entirely, substituting credit certificates, or even certifi- 
cates of attendance only. There Is a marked inclination to emphasize 
the qualitative aspects of grading in terms of individual improve- 
ment and to provide a composite mark utilizing a wider variety of 
factors, a procedure in line with child development rather than sub- 
ject matter mastery, upon which most school marks are based. 

Next Steps to a Study of Non-Promotion. Approaches to the re- 
duction or elimination of non-promotion have taken the form of 
(1) greater recognition of the individual nature of the child with 
classroom adjustments to fit his particular needs; (2) improvement 
of supervisory relationships with emphasis upon teaching procedures 
and curriculum adaptations; and (3) administrative adjustments 
which, in some instances, may mean complete reorganization of the 
school. It will be noted in each of these approaches that the typical 
grade-a-year concept of promotion seemingly remains, for most 
schools, as the criterion of progress. 

Smoothing the educatioiul progress of every child should require 
a fourth approach, one that may modify, perhaps eliminate, the 
gradc-a-ycar concept of promotion. Beginning with a classification of 
pupils on equivalent ability and social levels and a comparable initial 
aclucvcmcnt basis, such an approach should make provision for as 
rapid progress of each child as the individual mastery of an adapted 
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environment and program and his own limitations permit. In order 
to accomplish this result, some reorganization of the general school 
plan may be ne cess a r y. Large general school divbions should replace 
the graded school plan, organized as follows: (i) primarj', including 
kindergarten and the nursery school where feasible; (2) intermedi- 
(3) junior high school; (4) senior high school and junior col- 
lege* Within these divisions most of the pupils will be grouped on 
the same age levels. Ideally, curriculum offerings and procedures in 
which there is close contact with the home and community will be 
individually adapted; praaically, it may be necessary to plan for 
groupings within groups. Each child should be allowed to progress 
as he achieves certain standards of mastery. A reasonable flexibility 
should provide for adjustment to individual pupd needs and abiliues 
under guidance. 

In dosing this diapitr, ivc repot ivith emphasis an earlier sen- 
tenee: Every admmisirauve and rcaehing endeavor should be focused 
on die natural and continuous educational progress of every child. 
Whatever faetlttatcs his all-tound development eonitlbutes to this 
cc^mmon purpose 
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6. Carry your study of Question 4 fartiwr by classifying by divisions 
and analyzing the causes of failure. 

7. Make a study of remedial plans to reduce or eliminate failure in 
selected school systems. Hvaluate your findings. 

8. What do you consider the most significant educational contribution 
to reduction of non-promotion? Give reasons for your answer. 
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o£ these educational blind alle>i, with little opportunity to meet life 

situations adequately. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to indicate the field of special cdu- 
ation, that phase which provides for the exceptional child. Four 
classes of exceptional children arc identified and discussed, namely, 
those who arc usiially aaepted aj (,) phjticall/ ciccptjonj, (a) 
mentally accptlonal. (3) socially cxccpibnal, and (3) emotionally 
esccptionJ. While many writers do not include the Lit eroup 31 a 
separate classificaUon, ecnaiit specific devialins cliaraclerislici which 
4 esc diddtcn possess will be pointed out at altecring behavior situs, 
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mittee indicated that there were 13,521400 such children in the 
United States, as shown in Tabi^ 10. 


Table 10. Handicapped Childre n in the United States^ 
Type of Handicap 

Blindness (children under 20) 

Partial sight 000.000 

Impaired hearing. ^ x, 000, 000 

Defective speech (s to la) ; • - • ; 000 

Crippled condition (calling for special educatmn) ,82000 

Tubercular condition 8<;o!ooo 

Suspected tuberculosis t ooo'ooo 

Weak or damaged heart - 6 000000 

Malnourished state (school age). . 

Behavior problems (3 per cent of 450,000 

Mentally retarded condition (2 per cent of elementary) 

13,521,400 

Grand total 

United States, nearly all o£ wh ^ and 

handicapped. educational adjustment. Many 

mentally exceptional ^ are not educable in the 

of these arc so handicapped that X ^ them 

public schools or specia 

adequate care. If special classes 

able, they must be placed in in adequate development 

that exceptional children their specific 

^o£ their abilities and the acceptance of this 

“dltc’rirbrtml^t equal (adequate) educational oppor- 
tunity for all children is being reaUzed. 
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handicapped children for which the public schools should make edu- 
caiional provision: crippled children, blind children, low-visioned 
children, children widi defective vi»oo, deaf children, those hard of 
hearing, children with defective speech, and delicate children. 

Crippled Children. A crippled child is usually characterized as 
one who possesses an impediment to walking serious enough to re- 
quire some form of special care and attention. The degree of the 
impediment may determine the nature and extent of the physical 
care which must be provided and the special ^cilities needed for his 
comfort. In addition to his physical h^dicaps, which may require 
special physical equipment, the crippled child presents an interesting 
mental attitude. Quite often his physical imperfection results in 
ps)'chological or social maladjustmcoL Or dina rily he is happy in 
nature, j ct self-conscious, at the same time responding to an urge to 
action within his limitations and possibUitics. 

Hcck points out four principles which should underlie a program 
of education for the crippled chad; (i) equality of opportunity, 
(a) an educauonal program diat recognizes his handicaps, (t) ade- 
quate dcvclopmeut of initiaUve and seU-tcliance, and (4) retention 
in school as long as help can be given * 

be in accord- 
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are either totally blind or whose vision is so limited that they cannot 
profit by ordinary educative procedures. Bradway’s use of the social 
maturity scale with a limited number of pupils who were blind, deaf, 
and crippled to determine which kind of disability was the greatest 
handicap is of great interest to educators. Although the number 
studied is rather limited for reliable conclusions, the results are 
significant. She concluded that the blind appeared to be the most 
handicapped, and the deaf the next most handicapped. However, 
neither blindness nor deafness constitutes a permanent bar to social 
expression or performance.® 

Blind children are educated largely in state schools for the blind 
and in a few private schools. A few American cities make provision 
for their education in the public schools. While there are many argu- 
ments in favor of the state school, many adherents believe that classes 
in local public schools are far better socially and psychologically both 
for the blind and for his seeing neighbor. 

Besides special instruction the blind should have a type of ele- 
mentary and secondary education adapted to normal children. They 
should be caught to provide for their own physical needs as far as 
possible and to make themselves vocationally independent. Today 
there arc many vocations open to them. Those able to profit by any 
form of higher education should he privileged to achieve it through 
scholarships or other forms of aid. The blind student and his “seeing 
eye” may be noted in many universities. 

The educator’s first task is to locate and provide for the blind child. 
Low-visioned or diseased children tending to blindness should be 
watched with great solicitude; medical care must be insisted upon. 
Where local classes are provided, proper attention should be given 
to adequately trained teachers, equipment, library, curriculum, and 
home contacts. 

SigktSauing Classes. Children with serious defective vision 
should be placed in some organization and environment fitted to 
provide a type of education not available to them in the normal 
classroom. Table 10 indicates 50,000 children handicapped in this 
manner, but the number is probably much greater. Most low-visioned 
children are being educated in special sight-saving classes in our 

8 Katherine P. Bradway, "Social Competence of Exceptional Children: III The 
Deaf, the Blind, and the Crippled," JottmaJ of Exceptional Children, December, /psr, 
pp. 64-69. 
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larger towns and cities, a £cw being given institutional car^ ^^en 
the number oi such children has been determined through a local 
census, a sight-saving class should be organized according to the 
procedure suggested by sutc law or regulation. The proper glasses 
should be provided whetc needed, togesKcr with suitably pnnted 
lextboolis and equipment under the direction o£ a specially trained 
teacher. Taught to rccognixe their own physical limitations and 
low-visioncd children should proceed with their education as 
normal children do, looking forward to their ultimate place as useful 
citizens. Part of the school program may be carried out with the 
regular classes, as in appreciations, contests, out-of-class activities, and 
social relationships. 

Special attention should be directed to proper lighting facilities not 
only for sight-saving classes but for all children. Probably less than 
half of our public and private schools have adequate lighting. Every 
effort should be made to correct the eye defects of the estimated five 
million children who arc now in need of eye attention with the num 
ber apparently increasing. In this respect, the responsibility on public 
education is heavy. If the parcou are unable to cope with the prob* 
lem, social agencies and service dubs should be contacted for as- 
sistance. 

Deaf and Hard-cf-Heariag Children, Perhaps every American 
child has heard o£ Helen Kdler and her remarkable victory over 
great sctvsory handicaps. At the age of eighteen months, she was de- 
prived of both sight and hearing at a single stroke by a severe illness. 
With these senses there departed the power of speech, leaving her 
blind, deaf, and dumb.' Her life is a testimony to a remarkable 
spirit and sheer determination which has conquered seemingly in- 
surmounublc drawbacks. There is a lesson in it for every handi- 
capped cluld. To be bom deaf or to lose the sense of hearing before 
speech is atuined is a far greater handicap than deafness after speech 
is attained or a language achieved. For this reason the problem of the 
“born dear child is particularly difficult. 

At the outset a distinction should be made bettvecn deaf, partially 
d»f, and hard-of-hearing chiUren, since instructional procedures arc 
ddWly adapted to each group- Usually, the deaf arc cUssified as 
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those born deaf and those who become deaf before they acquire 
speech. The partially deaf include those with serious hearing- defects 
who fail to make progress in the regular school. The hard-of-hearing 
may include those who have lost the sense of hearing since they have 
acquired speech or who hear with various degrees of difficulty.^” 

Factors to be considered in the eduction of the deaf are: (i) de- 
termination of the place and manner of instruction; (2) equality of 
opportunity for an education, depending upon the nature and degree 
of the handicap; (3) adequate type of education selected for personal 
association with hearing persons; and (4) prevention, in that the 
causes of, and remedies for, deafness are understood and applied.” 

Both state and public schools have been developed for the educa- 
tion of the deaf. The manual and oral methods of instruction are 
used, with many schools emphasizing a combination of both. A 
specially trained teacher is necessary for deaf children, with equip- 
ment and curriculum properly adapted. Special classes may be neces- 
sary for small groups. The average annual cost of education for the 
deaf is $300. About one in two thousand persons is deaf, one-third of 
these being under twenty years of age. 

Hard-of-hearing children represent those who hear with various 
degrees of difficulty. Since these have already acquired speech and a 
vocabulary, their education follows a somewhat different procedure. 
Usually, special schools or classes arc organized under specially 
trained teachers. The hard-of-hearing child should be discovered by 
an audiometer and properly classified according to degree of hearing 
difficulty. Every teacher should be acquainted with the uses of the 
audiometer in order to isolate such children and provide for their 
needs. Moreover, all teachers should be familiar with the causes of 
poor hearing and urge medical care wherever necessary. 

In many states, special pzovmon is now being made for these chil- 
dren. Unfortunately, the educational benefits arc not uniformly 
acc^ing to all aurally handicapped children, especially in the more 
sparsely populated areas. The problem is largely one of organization, 
transportation, and support, together with greater sensitivity to the 
need. 

Children with Speech Defects. Speech defects are usually thought 

^“Josephine B. Timberlakc, "Childrco Who Canoot Hear Well," Phi Della Kappan, 
October, 1940, pp. 61 f. 

Arch O. Heck, Tke Educaiion of Excepthmu Cmaret), p. 033. 
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„[ as varMons m spetdi iMgt caustd by malEotmatioa or i^mc 
o£ organs o£ sprcdi which render the resulting rarrauon cording 
or ei^arrassing in any degree. Borden and Bussc sp^ of 
variations as conspicuous, confusing, or unplcasanL Such detoM 
usuaUy include stuttering, lisping, stammering, dialect, thick speeph, 
baby talk, hoarseness, foreign accent, and any others due to a physical 
cause. It U important to point out that the psychological and emo- 
tional cSccts of speech defects upon the child may be more significant 

and more difficult to deal with than the defects themselves. 

Proper diagnosis and isolation tinder spcdally trained personnel is 
tht fiisi step. The cluld must realixe the hclphil 02tuic o£ assistance 
being pvea him to correct his defect, especially su^ it may be 
psy^olo^cal in nature It is important that confidence be built up in 
Ifim and retained. 1 £ medical assistance or surgery is necessary, every 
effort should be made to sec that it ts provided- Special teachers and 
classes siujuld be formed, with the child under instruction for whole 
or partdme. Larger school systems have one or moie speech teachers 
who instruct children at stated intervals. The home should be con- 
uaed and parents urged to cooperate. Only a small portion of the 
one million children with speech defects are receiving proper instruc* 
tion, although many states are now ^ving much needed assistance. 
As usual, such children in rural and smalltown areas are the most 
negleacd. 

Physieaily Wea\ Children. There are many children of school 
age, both in and out of schooL whose physical condition is such as 
to require special school organization and instruction. This group 
includes the tubercular, the tindernounsbed, the cardiac, the anemic, 
the highly nervous, shut-ins in hospitals or at home, those of lowered 
Vitality, and others who for physical reasons are unable to profit 
through normal classification. 

Since the public schools arc responsible for the educational welfare 
of all children, these children should be provided for in a nianncr 
befiiung their physical condition. When necessary, special schooG or 
rooms should be supplied, with instructors who arc prepared to as- 
sume the rcspontibiUlies which their special care may entail- The 
needs may extend to good food, open-air schools, and adequate rest. 
Remedia l care and prcvcalioa should be stressed in individual cases 
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and their return to normal educative procedures attained as rapidly 
as possible. It is estimated that there are 8,607,000 physically weak 
children in the United States. 

The Mentally Exceptional Child 
Classification. Since the discovery and application of the Binet- 
Simon technique for the measurement of intelligence, mental dif- 
ferences in children can be ascertained with some degree of accuracy. 
Terman'® in 1916 prepared a classification of children on the basis 
of intelligence which has been commonly accepted since that time. 

Children at the upper and lower limits of this scale may be con- 
sidered as exceptional, the exact limits being still a matter of differ- 
ence of opinion. Table lo indicates the number of mentally retarded 
children as 450,000, although it may be as high as 2,000,000. The 
number of gifted children may be as many, depending upon the 
selected points on the scale. 

Table it. Teaman’s Classification of Children upon Basis of 
THE Intelligence Quotient” 


I.Q. Classification 


Above 140 near genius or genius 

120-140 very superior intelligence 

110-120 superior intelligence 

90-110 normal, or average intelligence 

80-90 dullness, rarely classifiable as feeble- 

mindedness 

70-80 borderline deficiency, sometimes clas- 

sifiable as dullness, often as feeble- 
mindedness 

Below 70 definite feeble-mindedness 


The Mentally Retarded Child. Mentally retarded children include 
those below “normal” classification on the Terman scale. They range 
from those of low intelligence (dull) through the moron stages to 
imbeciles and idiots. Definite fccble-mindedness including imbeciles 
and idiots arc institutional cases. These children should be isolated 
from the school population and placed in institutions as early as pos- 

^ Lewis M. Terman, The lUasuTcment of InteUigence. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Compiny, 1916, p. 79. 
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s!bk. Most morons should be similarly placed, cspeciaUy rvhen 
sexual perversion or aiminal tendenacs arc m evidence. However, 
many high-grade morons can profit by pubUc school attendance. 

Public school provision for children of low rocntal ability probably 
begins for the majority of children who have an intelligence 
of 70. These arc definitely mentally retarded and become more dim- 
cult problems if they also have some physical, social, or moral defect 
To many teachers there is confusion between backwardness and 
mental deficiency. Gesell has given us such a clear statement of this 
distinction that he is quoted at some length: 

Mental deficiency is something more than ordinary backwardness in 
studies, and it is something difiercnt. Ordinary backwardness is com- 
paraiivdy not very serious. K merely backward pupil will not graduate 
at the average age, but there is no reason to belike that he will not suc- 
ceed in life. Ordinary backwardness may even be curable. It may be due 
to irregular attendance, to poor nuuidon, to adenoids, to haphazard 
schooling, poor teachiog, d^ective viMoo, lack of familbrity with our 
language, and a long list of other causes which retard, but do not al- 
together destroy, normal development. 

Kow, a mentally deficient child does not even hare the possibtlitUs o£ 
normal development. His retardation is permanent, and it is incurable. 
He may have poor eyesight and many other defects, but they arc not iho 
cause of his d^elency. In perhaps a majority of cases his backwardness Is 
inborn; it is an herediury or inherent handicap. In three or four cases out 
of ten it has been an mjury from disease or a similar cause which $0 
danuges hit Immature brain that be cannot enjoy normal mental develop- 
ment. Like a plant that has been stunted, he fails to reach a full mental 
suture. He, therefore, shows a ceruin lack of mental vigor, and always 
a kind of immaturity. Unfortunatdy, wc cannot in any way remove such 
a fundamental weakstess and incom^eteness. It is because the brain itself 
is incompletely developed that wc cann« make him normal. Wc must 
admit, then, that mental deficiency is an extreme constitutional form of 
backwardness, which dates from birth or early infancy, and which Is so 
serious that it will prevent the duld from taking his place cither in school. 
Of in the world, on a full par with his normal fellows.** 

Teachers and administrators should be fully sensitive to the char- 
acteristic of intcHeaual deficiency. Mental retardation may be ac- 
compani ed by physical retardation- Judgment and common sense arc 
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usually defective. There may be certain deficient sensory capacities 
as well as organic sensations. Emotional and instinctive deficiencies 
are usually quite apparent, also inability to judge the requirements 
and consequences of the moment. These inadequacies have a direct 
bearing on the child’s moral and social nature and conduct. His at- 
tention span is limited. His motor coordination may be imperfect 
affecting bodily movements and responses and producing peculiari- 
ties. On the other hand, it has been found possible to develop certain 
motor controls and skills habitually, so that many of these children 
can become economically self-supporting and socially useful.^® 

With their limited intelligence and, in some cases, physical or other 
imperfections, a type of education adapted to their abilities and spe- 
cific needs should be developed. Competition with members of their 
own group should inculcate a feeling of confidence. Mastery of 
fundamentals and elementary skills should be stressed, together with 
an earnest desire to become good citizens, prepared to do some 
specific task accurately in order to support themselves and those who 
may be dependent, wholly or partially, upon them. Usually, special 
schools and special classes of fifteen to twenty pupils are organized 
under teachers with training in special education. Handwork should 
be emphasized. Constructions should be concrete and highly prac- 
tical, with emphasis on the vocationally useful. Above everything 
else, there must be adequate emphasis on right conduct, since de- 
linquency may here find its early beginnings. 

The problems of the child of low mental ability have definite 
social implications. Causes lie deep in the social fabric, the effect of 
both heredity and environment. However, other causes may be 
pathological and accidental. Few cases are remediable. Sterilization 
has been proposed for the most deficient and has been practiced in 
some instances. Medicine and surgery can help sometimes, being 
responsible for many cures and improvements. Possible improva- 
bility of the I.Q. is so small as to affect very little the type of training 
and the prediction of the child’s future." Of course there are always 
individual exceptions. 

^®See Lee Edward Travis, “Intdlccnal Faaors,” in "Educational Diagnosis,” 
Thirty-Fourth Yearbook. National Society far the Study of Educadon, Bloomington, 
Public School Publishing Company, ipj5- Chapter II has an excellent discussion of 
these characterisdes. 

”The reader should be familiar with the disemdons on ‘■Intelligence: lu Nature 
and Nurture,” in the Thirty-Ninth Yearbook. Nauonal Society for the Study of 
Education, Bloomington, Public School Publishing Company, 1940, chaps, i, ii. 
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The Gifted Child. Children of sopcrior mental ability as indicated 
ly the upper levels o( the Termm scale are classified as gifted. Their 
I.Q.’s may begin anywhere from no to 130. Beginning at the former 
figure, the number of exceptionally bright children may equal the 
number of mentally retarded; at the latter figure, namely, 130, the 
number may be reduced to approximately 5oa»o. Other elements 
aken into eons, deradon in designating gifted or talented children 
^y melude: (.) abJity o the eUld to do things better than hisfel- 
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sirable for the education of the gifted child, Heck^* has stated dearly 
advantages and disadvantages. Such a social group studying in an 
environment of enrichment under skilled tutelage would seem to be 
the proper approach. However, opponents of this plan prefer retain- 
ing the gifted child within the normal group, claiming that it is the 
more democratic plan, prevents intellectual and social aristocracy, 
and is probably best for the child physically and psychologically. If 
these able children are retained in the regular classroom, it should 
be possible under a skilled teacher to provide for the proper enrich- 
ment and stimulation needed. At the same time, many normal chil- 
dren may find the leadership of gifted children stimulating and 
desirable. 

The school progress of the gifted child, as well as the child of low 
mental ability, creates problems of articulation, especially as between 
units of the school system. Where promotion seems desirable, one 
should ascertain if there is available in some other community a 
suitable school environment in which the gifted child may profit, 
particularly when he is moving from the elementary to the secondary 
school. Hollingworth*® in writing on this problem offers the sugges- 
tion that the suAole child should be considered in promotion to the 
high school. Until he reaches physical and social maturity it is better 
for him to remain in his social group with an enriched program. 
Upon promotion to the secondary school, he normally will have 
enough to do if he follows efficiently an academic curriculum. He 
should also be encouraged to become proficient in artistic pursuits 
with emphasis as well along recreational lines. However, pupils 
above 140-150 I.Q. are in definite need of enrichment and careful 
observation. 

Suffice it to say that the gifted child is a potential genius. He should 
be discovered and given every opportunity to develop to the extent 
of his abilities; at the same time great care must always be taken to 
protect and develop his physical body and to improve his social rela- 
tionships, In this regard there is without doubt a public angle to 
consider in his education. Possibly there arc between one and two 
million children in the United States who need this training. Few 

Arch O. Hcck, The Education of Exceptional Children, pp. 392-402. 

*®Leta S. HoJIing-worth, "Problems of Sda&ooship Benveca BJemeataxy and Sec- 
ondary Schools in the Case of Hifihlf Intelligent Pupils," JournaJ of Educational 
Sociology, Oaober, 1939, pp. 90-102. 
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ot thtm arc receiving the attcntioi. they deserve. Their edtiarUon is 

both a challenge and an opportunity. 

The Socially Maladjustei) Chilo 


Social Conformity. Social usage determines the standards to 
vilnd; thjldii<3od and youth arc expected to conform. Most standards 
arc determined by family, school and community, mores and cus- 
toms, and legal mandates and lestrktions. Discipline might be 
defined as submissiveness to these conttcAs with some means of cor- 
rection for failure therein. Reasonable amenity to the conuoU icpre- 
sents acceptance of social rcsiriciions on the part of each child. 
Refusal to conform on account of willfulness, inability, or for any 
other cause classifies him as socially maladjusted, and hence in need 
of a specific type of school organization, cducadon, adjustment, and 
in extreme cases institutional care. In making these statements, we 
fully recognize the part that youth plays in social change, small as 
it may be. 

Wenti/ieflti’on. Certain conditions in out social order have ren- 
dered large numbers of children socially maladjusted to some degree. 
A conservative esUmate would be 3 per cent of the elememaiy school 
population, altogether nearly a million children, taking into con- 
sideration upper age youth. Socially maladjusted children or youdi 
include truants, delinquents, incorrigibles, sex oilenders, and all 


those whose actions class them as "incipient criminals,” They may be 
physically or mentally handicapped or both, or they may be physi- 
caily fit and intellectually capable. Causes for their condition may be 
traced to heredity, unhealthy home and community environment, 
broken homes, low intelligence, phyrical handicap, frustrated and 
maUdjusicd life, emotional instabikty, or other, more individualized 
sources. Remembering that a brge portion of our delinquents and 
youthful criminals come from this group, one realizes the impor- 
tance of the problem from the sundpoint of education and society. 

Care and Treatment. In caring educationally for the socially mal- 
adiustcd child it is important to tccaU that, after aU, each child is an 
individual and entitled to every effort that can be made in his behalL 
His present condition may be due to no fault of his own. Social at- 
titudes concerning hu Uwtment have passed through four stages: 
(1) the pcnitemury, (a) thedetetrem, (3) the reformatory, and now 
(,) .he »a«dual.o.u.L As fa » p>ssMe, a. individualisfic sui- 
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for socially maladjusted yomh, among them Cleveland, Chicago, 
and Detroit. 

The Parental School. Where it is not possible to help socially mal- 
adjusted ^Idrm through any form o£ organization in the public 
schools while they remain in their own homes, it may he necessary 
to remove thm from their homes and place them in an isolated 
environment. Such procedure represents a form of social quarantine 
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iiwolve attivity on three levels, namdy, neuromuscular, mental, and 
^cctive. On the whole there is close interaction between these three 
functioning levels. While each new experience bears some relation- 
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courage, dramatic situations, with disruptions occurring i£ the 
emotion reaches too liigh .1 degree of intensity. In the latter instance, 
the subsidence of the emotion is accompanied by enervation and 
ennui; the interference with the bodily functions may continue, at 
least for a time. Less intense emotions when past leave the body 
functioning normally in a short while. 

Certain of these bodily rcaaions arc quite understandable when 
it is pointed out that the consciousness of the individual may have 
evaluated the situation confronting him as inimical or challenging 
to his personal or group welfare; hence there is an immediate de- 
mand to preserve that interest. Nature rises to the emergency 
whether the danger is real or imaginary. Such an explanation only 
partially applies to strong emotions of intense ;oy or erotic pleasure^ 
Here there is a release of bodily energy accompanied by similar 
feelings of courage, confidence, and active physical response, and a 
general all-round feeling of “goodness.” Nature rises to the emer- 
gency, but in a different manner. 

Where the cfTccc of the strong emotion is negative, inaction rather 
than action may be the outcome. Thus, the emodon may result in 
grief, despair, defeat, humiliation, or remorse, bringing with it feel- 
ings of frustracion and moods of depression and melancholy. Such 
an effect may be directly due to the superior strength of the opposing 
forces in the emotional experience, and in which the bodily forces 
seem unequal to the task in hand. Similar experiences, long con- 
tinued, tend to increase the negativity of the effect and the depths of 
the depression. The student should observe carefully the striking 
contrasts of the bodily effects of these two types of strong emotions.*’ 

Disintegrative Emotions. On the third level of emotional reac- 
tions ate the disintegrative emotions, called so because of their seem- 
ingly overpowering strength and their unsupportable duration. 
Illustrations of this type include effects of disaster in some forms, 
psychoneurosis in any form, and psychosis. Degree of intensity and 
prolongation of the emotion is the prevailing characteristic, with 
resulting temporary or permanent disorganization of physical and 
mental functions. These disorganizing emotions may produce hal- 
lucinations, hysteria, and eventual psychosis, requiring psychiatric 
and psychopathic treatment and institutional care. 


IbiJ., pp. 21-29. 
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It is important to point out that Ac incipient stages of Ac dis- 
integrative emotions may be detected by Ac discerning teacher in 
the classr(Mm Arough recurring phenomena. As soon as detected Ac 
case should be referred to the sdiool psychologist or psychiatrist. 

Mental Illness. As indicated in Ac previous paragraph, Acre are 
rnany types of mental deviation which are manifested initially in 
the child as he comes to school. Ordinarily, concern for Aesc persons 
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doubtful ncccptnbility. It would seem, therefore, that a study of the 
emotional life of all school pupils should be made more properly 
from the standpoint of emotional maladjustment than from that of 
emotional dc%’{aiIon. 

It should also be realized that there js a very definite cause-and- 
cfTcct relationship between emotional maladjustment and physical, 
mental, and social maladjustment Physical deviations from the 
norm may, and frequently do, engender emotional disturbances, 
stammering, for example. Emotional abnormalities are almost cer- 
tain to ch,anictcrizc the social deviate at some time or other. There 
may be a whole series of problems resulting in social misbehavior, 
which represent a lack of personal adjustment Environmental in- 
fluences may produce attitudes which in turn influence the per- 
sonality development. These may or may not have social significance, 
resulting in socially disapproved behavior. 

Such considerations dcfinticly point out that emotional malad- 
justment docs not comprehend the total of personality deviation, 
although the emotions form one of the major parts of what we call 
personality. Some writers go so far as to indicate that all personality 
abnormalities are either maladjustments or disorders, the first re- 
quiring unspedalized treatment and the latter, specialized treatment 
or segregation. 

The first consideration for education is the recognition of the pro- 
found importance the emotions have in the life of the individual. 
Wholesome mild emotions can and should play a large part in the 
instructional process on the appropriate maturation level if cor- 
rectly understood and directed. Proper control of the emotional 
experience in the classroom is the important prerequisite. The dan- 
gers of giving way freely and habitually to expressions of emotion 
should be guarded against. Strong emotions should be avoided by 
suppression of the stimuli that bring them about. This should be 
accomplished by the use of standard techniques. Proper emotional 
attitudes should be inculcated and unhealthy attitudes removed, as 
prejudice, superstition, and fear. The mental hygiene of the class- 
room should be given the same consideration in the mind of the 
teacher and the pupils as physiral hygiene. 

Mental illness in any form is the concern, first of the psychiatrist, 
and then of the medical specialist. The teacher is concerned pri- 
marily with identification, then with administering adequately to 
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doubtful acceptability. It u-quH seem, therefore, that a study of the 
emotional life of all school pupils should be made more properly 
from the standpoint of emotional maladjustment than from that of 
emotional dc\'iation. 

It should also be realized that there is a very definite causc-and- 
c/Tcct relationship between emotional maladjustment and physical, 
mental, and social maladjustment. Physical deviations from the 
norm may, and frequently do, engender emotional disturbances, 
stammering, for wcamplc. Emotional abnormalities arc almost cer- 
tain to charaacrizc the social deviate at some time or other. There 
may be a whole scries of problems resulting in social misbehavior, 
which represent a lack of personal adjustment. Environmental in- 
fluences may produce attitudes which in turn influence the per- 
sonality development. These may or may not have social significance, 
resulting in socially disapproved behavior. 

Such considerations definitely point out that emotional malad- 
justment does not comprehend the total of personality deviation, 
although the emotions form one of the major parts of what we call 
personality. Some writers go so far as to indicate that all personality 
abnormalities arc either maladjustments or disorders, the first re- 
quiring unspecialized treatment and the latter, specialized treatment 
or segregation. 

The first consideration for education is the recognition of the pro- 
found importance the emotions have in the life of the individual. 
Wholesome mild emotions can and should play a large part in the 
instructional process on the appropriate maturation level if cor- 
rectly understood and directed. Proper control of the emotional 
experience in the classroom is the important prerequisite. The dan- 
gers of giving way freely and habitually to expressions of emotion 
should be guarded against. Strong emotions should be avoided by 
suppression of the stimuli that bring them about. This should be 
accomplished by the use of standard techniques. Proper emotional 
attitudes should be inculcated and unhealthy attitudes removed, as 
prejudice, superstition, and fear. The mental hygiene of the class- 
room should be given the same consideration in the mind of the 
teacher and the pupils as physical hygiene. 

Mental illness in any form is the concern, first of the psychiatrist, 
and then of the medical specialist. The teacher is concerned pri- 
marily with identification, then with administering adequately to 
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p»piU who remain in the ciaswoom rtoilon after rtudy and 

"Tfe'pLe of the rather. Mueh tte we liavc offered in pre- 
ceding paeagr/phi refers to the role of the teacher m dealing with 
tmotioml cLtrol and instability. In summary, certain speciric lug- 

^fTrSSSmassistanceindte removal of any <»ndi.lon 
bringing about the emotional tension. TViis may refer to school and 
home environment, personality adjustment on the part of the teacher 
herself, or personal or social relations of each child with oihcf chil- 

a. Alleviation and cure may rc(\u)tc Individualiitd ircatmcni of 
some cases and nttcssiuie the services of professional wothers. Clini- 
cal assistance should he available lo every child. Hosvtvtr, there are 
numerous forms of assistance of an iinspccializcd nature which 
every teacher can give. 

3. Specifically for every child, the teacher can assist in building 
up his physical health, develop right attitudes, adjust schoolwork to 
his mental and health level, have tespea for hU pctsonaliiy, help him 
to reahze his own ability to control his behavior and face conse- 
quences good and bad, evaluate his behavior in social terms, and 
consult frequently with his parenu and others who may be concerned 
with this adjustment. The classroom must be without mental strain 
and the teacher herself must be poised and serene. 

4. An adequate knowledge of mental hygiene is a requisite of 
every properly educated teacher, so that she can both evaluate her 
own emotional adjustment and umfcrsund the problems of the 
classroom. 

Administrative Considerations. It is important then to stress the 
part that emotion plays in the wcUlialanced lives of physically, men- 
tally, and socially adjusted eWdren. We have pointed out that 
physically and mentally handicapped children often acquire emo- 
tional disturbances as a result of their disabilities. Mental deviates 
occasionally lapse into some form of introversion. Back of many 
sooally handicapped children is the controlling factor of some strong 
OToUonal experience, perhaps conunuQUs in its action. If not re- 
lieved, It may result in a psychotic condition. The problem is to 
iwlatc the cmotioiul disturbance, remove it if possible, and Wlancc 
tbe whole personality. 
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Conditions within the school which bear a direct relationship to 
the study and treatment of the emotions should be studied by the 
administration. The rcgimcntaiive aspects of the traditional school 
may have an untvholcsome e/Tccc. There may be inflexible time 
schedules, incorrect placement, harsh discipline, unwholesome physi- 
cal conditions, and di/Ticult teachers who lack understanding. As- 
sociated with every school should be the necessary guidance, psycho- 
logical, and psychiatric services. Medical care should be provided 
where necessary. Curricular materials should be better adapted. The 
role of aesthetic cspcricnccs should be studied. Home conditions 
should be ascertained and, where possible, corrected through an 
adequate visiting teaching service. The implications of adolescence 
should be better understood together with the pressures and com- 
plc-xitics of life as they loom large in the lives of boys and girls. 

Suggestions ofTcred for the consideration of the teacher may be 
followed with profit insofar as they refer to the administration. Too 
few administrators, especially in large school systems, ore sufficiently 
cognizant of the atmosphere of the classroom. Wise administrators 
put first things first. 

Review of AD^tIKISTRATlVE Procedures for Exceptionai. Children 

Through tlie chapter many suggestions have been offered for the 
education of exceptional pupils. The first step in dealing with them 
is their proper identification. The use of available tests, guidance and 
clinical procedures, and other forms of identification will be neces- 
sary to this end. Uncducable children, insofar as the public schools 
are concerned, should be isolated, placed in the proper institution, 
or otherwise given suitable treatment. Educable children become the 
responsibility of the public school unless, in the interests of the indi- 
vidual or the group, some other form of education is more desirable. 

Upon proper classification of cducablc exceptional children, the 
necessary educational organization and program will need to be 
worked ouL Large cities will be able to provide special classes and 
schools, and assume more easily the higher costs. Children residing 
in smaller cities and towns and in rural districts will find few facili- 
ties designed for their particular purposes. Where the special class is 
not possible, provision should be found in the regular classroom or 
under county and state direction through special schools and classes 
for groups of districts. As we have indicated, it would seem to be 
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the direct responsibility o£ the state to make ultimate arrangements 

for these children. 

It is important to stress the place of environment in ministering to 
the needs of the exceptional child — within the school as well as in 
the home and the community. The need for trained personnel is most 
necessary, such as psychologists, psychiatrists, guidance counselors, 
and visiting teachers. Teachers will need training in special educa- 
tion. Avaibble services of social agencies, clinics, and hospitals 
should be utilized. One should keep always in mind that the child’s 
best education is to learn to help himsclL 
There are many problems for which the future holds the solution, 
problems of prevention as well as of cure. There must be a greater 
sensiuvity on the part of the public to the need, with a corresponding 
willingness to support the program. The special services of medicine, 
social ttse work, and psychiatry need to he expanded. Wherever the 
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8. Set op on orgonixition to care {or exceptional children for (a) a city 
of 500,000, (A) a cilji of 50,000, (c) a city of 5000, (</) a county-wide 
system, (e) a state- wide system. 

9 * 'Vliat specific training should (a) every teacher, (^) teachers of 
special classes have in regard to the exceptional child? 
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CHAPTER XII 


Administrative Problems and 
Procedures in Facilitating 
Adjustment and Growth 


ONE can easily agree with Briggs that in organiza- 
tion and administration the schoolmen of the United States have 
manifested great ingenuity.* Our schools may run smoothly, but 
whether they operate elTeccively may need to be determined by an 
analysis of their objectives and the nature of the progress of the 
product. In the last analysis the individual progress and welfare of 
each child is the best evidence of a school’s efficiency. 

In this chapter we shall analyze administrative problems which 
have become apparent through an effort to provide more adequately 
for pupils’ individual progress. Many of these have been intensified 
because the schools now provide for all youth, without selectivity. 
This has brought to notice a great range of abilities and interests 
with a large proportion of non-college and especially non-academic 
youth. The first step is one of identification, following which ad- 
ministrative procedures must be as closely adapted to each pupil as 
is possible under the circumstances. 

Ascertaining Age-Grade Distribution 

The educational and social growth of each individual child has 
much more meaning when compared with like growth of some com- 
parable group. A simple measure of that growth is chronological age. 

1 Thomas H. Briggs, ‘The Issue* <jf Secondary Educaiioo,” Offleial Report Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Washington, National Education Association, ipjd, p. 39- 
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Since we have taken advantage of that measure in the gradc-a-ycar 
concept, a study of pupil placement by ages reveals the status of each 
pupil in relation to his age group. 

Age-Grade Progress. \Vc have seen Aat the organization of the 
American system of education on a twelve-grade basis presumes that 
the child enters the Erst grade at or about the age of six years and 
progresses annually through each of the tsvelve grades until he 
graduates between the ages of seventeen and eighteen years. Such 
a child is said to have achieved a normal age-grade status. If, how- 
c^•cr, he is under six years when admitted to school and has advanced 
through more than one grade during any one year, he is said to be 
under-age or accelerated. If admitted bter to first grade, or detained 
in any grade for more than a year, he is over-age or retarded. 

Age-grade charts provided usually by state departments of educa- 
tion are prepared to record the under-age, cormal-agc, and over-age 
status of all childrco. For example, six-year-old children arc those 
whose ages fall between 5K years and 6 % years. These ages are 
taken as of a certain fixed date, as SepiemW 1 of any year. 

Each school disuict should maintain a reliable record of its age- 
grade status and at frequent intervals make a careful study of it. It 
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sliould be checked against a reliable chart indicating proper grade 
placement, and the extent of ovcr-agcncss or undcr-agcncss should 
be determined. Immediate attention should be given to those pupils 
occupying extreme positions in the chart. Care should be taken not 
to justify any condition found demanding improvement on the basis 
of comparable conditions in other schools. Table 12 gives an example 
of the range of under-age, normal-age, and over-age pupils in annual 
promotion schools. The table shows that normal ageness lends to de- 
crease from the first to the eighth grades. Over one-fifth of all pupils 
arc over-age in the eighth grade. 

It is also interesting to note that semi-annual promotions do not 
reduce ovcr-agcncss.* Moreover, the percentage of under-age children 
is larger for the advanced or high sections of each grade than for the 
low sections, and the percentage of over-age pupils is larger for the 
first half or low sections of each grade than for the advanced sections. 
The explanation for this faa is that the midyear entering classes ac- 
quire a larger accretion of repeaters from the fail entering classes 
and lose by double promotions a larger number of superior pupils 
than do the fall entering classes. 

In observing these data, one should note: (i) the nature of the 
promotion policy and its administration within the several buildings 
and by different teachers; (a) “push” of incoming groups; (3) 
clashes of opinion, between principals (or superintendents) and 
teachers; (4) “urges” of parents; (5) adaptability of curriculum ma- 
terials; (6) rigidity or leniency of teaching standards; (7) abilities 
of the children; (8) ease studies of individual children over a period 
of years; and many other factors. 

Mere figures and percentages, however, do not tell the entire story. 

A further analysis should be made of both retarded and accelerated 
children individually in order to discern any factors which impede 
school progress or assist in it. Here the professionally trained psy- 
chologist and guidance counselor enter the picture in order to give 
assistance to the principal and classroom teachers. The next two 
sections will treat these variations. 

Retardation and Its Significance. A child may be said to be re- 
tarded if his school progress is slower than his capacities and limita- 


s Ibid., p. 56; also Paul R. Morr and W. B. Fcatherstone, Entrance and Promotion 
Practices in City School Systems-. Standards and Accounting Procedures, New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, CdumbU University, 1952. 
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be corrected, he should be allowed to progress with normal expecta- 
tion of promotion. 

Specifically, the follon’in^ arc o/Icrcd as worthy of investigation in 
considering Uic retarded child: his chronological, mental, and social 
age^ physical handicaps, language handicaps, home environment, 
regularity of attendance, extent of effort, interests, nature and extent 
of previous transfers from school to school, attitude of teachers, 
quality of previous teaching, size of his classes in previous grades, 
and achievement record in previous classes. All available records and 
data should be brought together for the study, which suggests closer 
attention to the need for and study of records. Schools with a large 
amount of retardation should recognize that a serious situation exists 
and immediately do something about it. 

Acceleration and Its Significance. At the upper end of the age- 
grade scale will be found about 11 per cent of pupils who arc classi- 
fied as accelerated. Pupils arc considered as accelerated if they have 
made more rapid progress than is indicated by their age-grade nor- 
mal status. Thus they may be one, tsvo, or even more years ahead of 
their normal age group. Acceleration may result from earlier ad- 
mittance, double promotion usually due to an excellent scholarship 
record or superior ability, omitting a grade or half-grade, parental 
insistence, or transfer from school to school. Usually accelerants pos- 
sess higher mental ability than their fellows and in many cases are 
delinkely gifted children. 

Acceleration of pupils is, for the most part, an outcome of a misfit 
school organization. If the school system were organized to meet 
the needs of each child, the school program would be so adapted 
that the child could progress normally in an environment suited to 
his capacity and ability. Acceleration of any pupil presumes, there- 
fore, that the new environment is suited in all ways to his capacities, 
an assumption not generally in accord with the true situation. In 
the absence of an enriched environment for the gifted child, teachers 
advance as arguments for acceleration that (z) a year saved is ad- 
visable, (2) the child should not be allowed to “loaf,” (3) the new 
environment will allow him to proceed at his own rate, (4) he needs 
more stimulation, and (5) on the whole, more is to be gained 
through acceleration than normal grade progress. 

Acceleration of pupils creates problems of social adjustment, often 
resulting in serious personality difficulties, as introversion and con- 
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ttiL little attention is usually paid to the child’s mental hygiene. 
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Elimination* of Pupils 

Ideally, the school should provide for not only all cducabic chil- 
dren within the limits prescribed by law for their attendance but for 
all children who can profit in any way by such attendance and are 
otherwise not sufficiently mature to become adjusted socially and 
economically to independent living in a democracy. Strictly speak- 
ing, tvhen any pupil of school age leaves school who ordinarily 
should be in attendance, he is by that act eliminated. 

Elimination may be considered; (1) justifiable, for reasons entirely 
legal and reasonable in nature; and (2) unjustifiable, in which case 
it is harmful to the child's tmercsts and should be corrected. Justifi- 
able elimination is dealt with by the laws of the various states, which 
rccogni2e certain exemptions from aiicndance, as equivalent instruc- 
tion, disability, legal employment, completion of given grades, some- 
times distance, and in some states extreme poverty. Graduation from 
school under certain compulsory age limits with failure on the part 
of the board of education or parents to provide for further education 
is, in a sense, elimination. 

Elimination for unjustifiable causes includes discouragement on 
account of school failure, distance from school, the teacher factor, 
retardation, certain subject difficulties, preference for outside work, 
economic necessity, ill health, and disciplinary causes. Perhaps in- 
ability for various reasons to do the work assigned is a contributory 
factor. Estimates have been made that as high as 30 per cent of high 
school pupils have insufficient mental ability to achieve anything but 
failure in the typical smaller secondary school and thus arc headed 
for eventual elimination. 

A further classification of the causes of elimination might include: 

(i) causes traceable to the school, as maladjustment, discipline, dis- 
like for school or teachers, lack of ability to do a particular type of 
schoolwork, and school failure; and (2) causes traceable to forces 
outside the school, as economic necessity, mental deficiency, ex- 
emption by latv, desire for work, and mental and physical defects. 
Here too might be included broken homes, early marriages, preg- 
nancy, delinquency, foreign influences, and religious cults. Many 
older high school boys leave school before graduation to enter some 
branch of national service. 
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The extent of elimination is a good indication of the educational 
cfScicncy and holding power of a school system. Theoretically, every 
child should remain in school as long as he can profit by it; offerings 
or until he is ready for life’s responsibilities. This fact should not 
rcheve the school of the responability to provide further opportuni- 
bcs if Its present offerings are limited and contribute to cUmination. 
hven those exemptions allowable by bw should be viewed in the 
Mme light, since retardation, and occasionally acceleration, lead to 
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tion. Large numbers of pupils present themselves at school on the 
ojKning day or during the term, some with transfers for the same 
or neighboring schools of similar rank, others from out-of-town 
schools with no credentials except the word of pupil or parents. 
Proofs of various kinds should be provided showing age, previous 
grade attended, vaccination record, and health and other records. 
Temporary grade and room assignment should be made while tests 
arc given, records verified, or parents consulted. The final placement 
of the child should be in accordance with those principles outlined 
in an earlier chapter. 

Problems op a Cuksgikg School PopuLAnov 
hfentioned in previous sections of this book is the important fact 
that the population of the public schools has been undergoing 
marked change. There arc hvo noticeable characteristics of this 
change- The first includes the aftension of educational opporlvnitics 
to more and more children until it now may be said that most of 
the children of school age in the United States go to school. For il- 
lustration: in public high schools in 1890 only about 2.8 per cent of 
youth aged fourteen through seventeen years were enrolled. By 1910 
the percentage had risen to 16.6, by 1920 to 37.9, by 1930 to 51.1, and 
by 1940 to about 70 per cent of youth of these ages. For all pupils 
five to seventeen years of age, the ratio of enrollments in public day 
schools to the school population is now about 85 per cent. Including 
those attending private schools of all types, concerning which records 
are inadequate, one can conclude that but few children of school age 
do not attend school. 

A second characteristic to be noted concerning the school popula- 
tion is the effect of many environmental influences, educational and 
otherwise, upon their attitude toward and progress in school. There 
is a certain sophistication about many American youth. Our quiz 
programs attest to precocious knowledge and skills little dreamed of 
a generation or so ago. 

Pupil Range. This sustained rise in enrollments has brought into 
the public schools an increased range of pupil abilities, interests, and 
needs. Formerly, secondary school pupils were a relatively homoge- 
neous group. If one did not fit into ihe educational pattern of the 
day, he was quickly eliminated. Today, as Jessen points out, ‘The 
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present high school population displays an almost complete spectrum 
of abilities of normal human beings and sounds nearly the entire 
gamut of interests of young people.”* 

The school enrollments naturally indicate more and more pupils 
from the lower economic and social brackets especially in the sec- 
ondary field. Only one out of seven will ever go on to a higher 
educational institution. Intellectual selection becomes difficult. And 
yet th«c tendencies would appear to be healthful and directed to- 
ward dernocratizauon of the educational program and processes. As 
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of exceptional abilities and skills who can profit by higher education. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that secondary schools through- 
out most of their history have ban dominated by institutions of 
higher learning. This domination has been reflected in both cur- 
riculum and method. There is now a noticeable tendency among 
secondary schools to ignore the demands of many colleges that con- 
flict with what seems best for the larger number of students. 

The fact remains that there arc and will remain some 20 per cent 
of secondary youth that should receive a type of education designed 
to fit tlicm for leadership individually for the professions, govern- 
ment, business, agriculture, and many other ss'alks of life. The prob- 
lem of the school is to (i) identify pupils of potential special ability 
and leadership, (2) collect all data concerning such potentialities, 
(3) provide a school program accordingly, and (4) follow these 
pupils through high school and college scholastically and financially 
if necessary. 

In the administration of college relations to these pupils, the prin- 
cipal will need to be concerned with a number of important matters. 
These will be presented in some detail in the next chaper. 

While much importance is to be attached to college preparation of 
academically minded youth, greater attention should be paid to 
those aspects of secondary training which pertain as well to other 
pupils. Modem objectives of secondary education furnish the basis 
of this training. The health of all must be given greater considera- 
tion. Social needs must be carefully balanced along with individual 
needs. Grouping of academically minded youth has tended to estab- 
lish a kind of snobbery which is inimical to the best interests of the 
democratic processes. To this end socialization of all youth is essen- 
tial. Too often there is a tendency to overload the brighter pupils 
both with additional subjects and with pupil activities. Many indi- 
vidual defects which need attention have often been covered up by 
pleasing personalities and brilliant prospects. Perhaps the conclusion 
of the whole matter is the thought that every year of secondary as 
well as elementary education should be made intrinsically worth 
while for all pupils and the schools’ program adapted to that end. 

Non-College ani> Non-Acadeliic Pupils 
The Non-Coliege Pupil. The term "non-college” is perhaps mis- 
leading. Ordinarily it means all pupils who will not go to college. 
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But this docs not tell the whole story. Many pupils will not go to 
college because they have not demonstrated the latent ability. Many 
more are apt to be deprived of a higher education because of eco- 
nomic or social conditions beyond their control Identification of 
those pupils who shosv ability to profit by a higher education should 
be made as early as possible and conditions adjusted so that they may 
obtain such education. The potentialities o£ all other pupils should 
be similarly discovered and provision made for thnr realization. 
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(6) disinclination to focus attention beyond personal desires; (7) in- 
adequately trained q'cs and cars; (8) want of vital interests to moti' 
vatc mental activity; and (9) lack of a sufficient vocabulary for edu- 
cational purposes. 

It will be readily observed that these deficiencies may well char- 
acterize many other pupils of secondary school age. In die case of 
non-academic pupils, they appear more marked. The remedy is to 
attack each deficiency at its source, and by careful attention over- 
come it. 

Providing for Needs. For some years the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals has been giving attention to the needs 
of these pupils. In 1940, the Association compiled a list of “Promising 
Practices in Secondary Education"” in which a section was given 
over to the non-college pupil, including the non-academic pupil. 
Phases dealt with were: (i) chssifymg pupils, (2) teaching pupils 
effective study habits, (3) remedial reading, (4) cooperation with 
out-of-schooI agencies, and (5) the non-academic pupil in particular. 
These will be discussed in turn. 

1. CLASsipriNO PUPILS. Practices indicated as promising in classi- 
fying these pupils include use of placement tests, counseling, guid- 
ance services, two- and three-level systems of grouping, use of 
dilTercnt teachers for different groups, differentiated curricula, dif- 
ferent time basis for completing courses, no failures based upon 
adaptation of work, and achievement diplomas for those not 
scholastically able to do college type work. 

2. TEAatiNc EFFECTIVE STUDV HABITS. Inability to Study c^cctivcly 
has been deemed one of the principal deterring factors to scholastic 
success. Secondary as well as elementary schools arc giving greater 
attention to this problem. Administrative devices reposted include 
teaching how to study, individual diagnosis with remedial checks, 
investigation of out-of-school study environment, group study plan 
of teacher and pupil, emphasizing success of each pupil, pupil- 
participation in assignment, planning a better work schedule, and 
better administration of study halls where they still exist. Experi- 
mentation is being made in regard to the place of independent study 
in specific plans of school organization. 

3. REMEDIAL READING. Deficiencies in reading are closely related to 

"Promising Practices in Secondary Educadoa," Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, October, 1940. 
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inability to study, a condition which may have been brought about 
through no fault of the pupil himself. Improvement in reading abili- 
ties has enabled many children to remain with or return to their 
groups. A careful diagnosis through reading tests and a study of 
reading difficulties is the first step. Remedial plans arc largely indi- 
vidual in nature; hence, each pupil should have built up for him an 
appropriate reading program with material adapted. Schools are 
«pcrimenling with specially adapted courses of study, special read- 
ing classes— usually small— special teachers, motivation techniques, 
and cooperative planning among teachers. The microphone is being 
used to advantage. Specific devices emphasized arc conversation, 
letter wriung. telling stories, radio programs, and motion pictures. 
Improvement is noted by using foUow-up tests. 
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ondary schools for purposes other than caring for exceptional chil- 
dren. Some of these purposes arc: (1) to coach pupils who because 
of absence or other reasons have been retarded a semester or more, 
(2) lo strengthen pupils in certain subjects in which there is an 
apparent slowness or failure, (3) to assist pupils who have been 
accelerated to make up work missed, (<j) to assist pupils for whom 
acceleration is planned to make up the intervening material, and 
(5) provide for enrichment opportunities and for college entrance 
or other examinations. 

Didiculties of administration and instruction of these groups are 
immediately apparent because of their varied nature. Complications 
are encountered as the children are taken from and returned to their 
own classes. Too often these children arc sent to the special rooms 
indiscriminately by the regular teachers without due regard to their 
needs and the problems involved in the change. 

Under skilled instruction where the purposes arc specific, this plan 
of adjustment has possibilities. Instruction should be individualized 
wherever possible, although group teaching may be satisfactory un- 
der certain circumstances. The chief advantage would appear to be 
in placing the individual pupil in the hands of a teacher specialist 
and allowing time to study him, develop the necessary materials, and 
make the needed adjustment. Close cooperation among teachers con- 
cerned is vita), with close supervision advised. 

The time spent by the child in this adjustment will naturally vary 
with his need. Two plans arc proposed: (i) that the child spend all 
of his time with the adjusting teacher for the period of the emergency 
and (2) that the child devote a portion of his time to the special 
work, as a part of a day, or one or two days a week. It is important to 
point out that the adjustment room should not be regarded as a place 
to “dump” pupils by those teachers who are always ready to evade 
their proper responsibilities, and that a child should not be labeled 
by some reproachful designation because he has been a member of 
an adjustment room. 

Make-Up Adjustments. Short-unit comtscs have been developed 
in high schools to adjust certain subject matter deficiencies in pupils 
due to previous failure, transfer, or other reasons, and seem to be 
preferable to a complete repetition of the course, if it is possible to 
administer them. In larger junior high schools, such plans have been 
found helpful with retarded pupils or those who show marked dc- 
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intellectual progress is concerned; however, they may lose many 06 
the social values which arc usually associated with group situations. 
Naturally, tlie program is expensive because of the smaller number 
of children which can be assigned to any one teacher. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

r. Compare the age-grade status of a selected school system with (a) 
your own state tables, {b) ubles in this chapter or selected studies. 

2. Study (j) acceleration, {b) retardation in a selected school system. 

Trace individual case studies over more than one year, 
j. Compare two or more school systems in regard to elimination. Try 
to account for individual pupils. What remedial suggesuons can you 
oBcr? 

4. Make a study of (he progress of transfer eases in a selected system 
over a five-year period. What suggestions can you offer? 

5. To svhat extent is your school community in a markedly changing 
population area? What Is being done educationally about it? What 
can be done? 

6. Identify characteristics of (a) college type, (b) non<oIlege (non- 
academic) pupils by reference to specific cases in a particular school 
system. 

y. Make a list of the suggested plans for meeting the needs of different 
groups indicated in the chapter. See if you can identify any of these 
in practice, noting results. Evaluate effectiveness. 

8. Should a summer camp be attached to every school system as an 
educational adjustment device? What arc its advantages? Disad- 
vantages? 
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CHAPTER Xlll 


Articulation oj Administrative 
Units 


A PROPER atdcuUcion of the different administis- 
twe divisions oi a school system is essential for the continuous for- 
ward movement of every cKild.The£aa that these units have grown 
up independently of one another has given emphasis to this need. 
Many of the problems to be discussed in this chapter have been 
intensified because of the changing character of an increasing and 
varied school popuUtiocu There is a greater range of abilities and 
interests with a larger proportion of non-oahege and especially non- 
aademic youth. We shall ukc up the significance of articulation, 
the factors affecting the problems of articulation on the elementary 
and secondary levels, and the relations of the secondary school units 
with higher institutions of learning. 

SicKisicsKCE OF -niE Problem 

Prf If nr Need jor Study. At no time in the history of the Ameri- 
can KhooU has the need (or functional articulation of the several 
units of the school system bcetv greater than at the present time. 
Similarly, never has dwre been more need for adequate erjordinatioa 
and adjuttment within these units. Nearly all children of school age 
arc now going to school. There is a greater stream of pupils passing 
through the elementary schools into the secondary schools and on 
into colleges. At the tame time, this stream is increasingly hetero- 
geneous in charaacr from every angle of analysis. With the Ameri- 
can people thus disposed to send their children to school and to 
provide liberally for that educational support, the responsibility for 
w 
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uninterrupted process is dcfinilcly placed upon tliose in educational 
autliority. We have seen earnest attempts to develop desirable ad- 
mission prarticcs and to abolish selection through elimination. On 
whatever the level of instruction, the scljool must meet the educa- 
tional needs of pupils assigned to it. 

The achic^•cmcnt of closer coordination of units within the system 
requires marked changes in the attitudes of many administrators and 
teachers in regard to the "sanctity" of some particular educational 
unit or procedure. Thus tlic high school has all too often been 
thought of as an institution for the socially or intellectually select. 
The same is true of cert.iin courses within the high school. Some 
administrators and teachers have be<»mc immersed in maintaining 
the tradition of a school or college, endeavoring to bar the way to 
those who seemingly will not fit into the traditional pattern. Col- 
leges have accentuated the tradition by glorifying the success of in- 
dividual pupils from selected secondary schools, which in turn has 
been seized upon by the particular school named as jusdfiable evi- 
dence of a good school. Proper coordination and adjustment may 
be directly concerned with opposition to prejudice and lack of open- 
mindedness. Teachers on all levels should understand more fully 
one another’s materials and procedures. Attitudes of superiority and 
aloofness should give way to feelings of cooperation and understand- 
ing, which will make for more democratic practice. 

Retrospect. One characteristic difference between American and 
European systems of education is that the former has come to provide 
a graded ladder system whereby each child, regardless of his social 
class, may progress through the elementary and secondary divisions 
even to college without hindrance. In European systems such is not 
the case. Social and other distinctions determine to a large degree 
the nature and extent of the education of each pupil. While some 
progress has been made to permit pupils of demonstrated ability to 
advance in their education, the old concept is well rooted. 

Since the several divisions of the American school system grew up 
independently of each other and became separate entities, each ac- 
quired a definite function and peculiar social and other character- 
istics. As democracy began to emphasize opportunity, the need for 
articulation of these units became obvious, Jefferson, who foresaw so 
clearly the relationship between democracy and education, wrote of 
the common schools and the university going "hand in hand for- 
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Many of the problems to be discussed in this chapter have 
intensified because of the changing character of an inaeasing and 
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Vresent "ticed for Study, At no time in the history of the Ameri- 
can schools has the need for fuocuonal articulation of the several 
units of the school system been greater than at the present time. 
Similarly, ricvcr has there been more need for adequate coordination, 
and adjustment within these units. Kearly all children of school age 
arc now going to school. Thwe is a greater stream of pupils passing 
through the elementary schools into the secondary schools and on 
into colleges. At the same time, this stream is increasingly hetero- 
geneous m charattM frtMn every angle ot analysis. With the Ameri- 
can people thus dispoKd to send their children to school and to 
provide liberally for did* educational support, the responsibility for 
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uninterrupted progress is definitely placed upon those in educational 
authority. We have seen earnest attempts to develop desirable ad- 
mission practices and to abolish selection through elimination. On 
whatever the Ict'cl of instruction, the scliool must meet the educa- 
tional needs of pupils assigned to it. 

The achievement of closer coordination of units within the system 
requires marked changes in the attitudes of many administrators and 
teachers in regard to the "sanctity** of some particular educational 
unit or procedure. Thus the high school has .all too often been 
thought of as an institution for the socially or intellectually select. 
The same is true of certain courses within the high school. Some 
administrators and teachers have become immersed in maintaining 
die tradition of a school or college, endeavoring to bar the way to 
those who seemingly will not fit into the traditional pattern. Col- 
leges have accentuated the tradition by glorifying the success of in- 
dividual pupils from selected secondary schools, which in turn has 
been seized upon by the particular school named as justifiable evi- 
dence of a good school. Proper coordination and adjustment may 
be directly concerned with opposition to prejudice and lack of open- 
mindedness, Teachers on all levels should understand more fully 
one another*s materials and procedures. Attitudes of superiority and 
aloofness should give way to feelings of cooperation and understand- 
ing, which will make for more democratic practice. 

Retrospect. One characteristic difference between American and 
European systems of education is that the former has come to provide 
a graded ladder system whereby each child, regardless of his social 
class, may progress through the elementary and secondary divisions 
even to college without hindrance. In European systems such is not 
the case. Social and other distinctions determine to a large degree 
the nature and extent of the education of each pupil. While some 
progress has been made to permit pupils of demonstrated ability to 
advance in their education, the old concept is well rooted. 

Since the several divisions of the American school system grew up 
independently of each other and became separate entities, each ac- 
quired a definite function and peculiar social and other character- 
istics. As democracy began to emphasize opportunity, the need for 
articulation of these units became obvious, Jefferson, who foresaw so 
clearly the relationship between democracy and education, wrote of 
the common schools and the university going "hand in hand for- 
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O’cr,” and added, “Let us keep our cj’c steadily on the whole sys- 
tem.”* One must understand the tenacity with which the American 
people cherish immediate control of their own school systems as well 
as the education of their own children. One must also understand 
the educational lag which has operated to hinder articulation. Our 
ladder system is the immediate outcome of the concept of educa- 
tiotul opportunity for alL Constantly impros'ed articulation of the 
various units is an important means to this end. 


ME.tMISC OF Aancui-STTOM 

JWmlation means the adequate lelauottship of part to part which 
makes for cotiunuous forsvard movemenL In education, good articu- 
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istrativc unit. Within the same state and even within the same city 
will he found wide variations. Tlic fact that parents may control the 
cduciiion of their children has resulted in the establishment of pri- 
vate and parochial schools, and even tutorial arrangements at home, 
hfany of these children make contact with the public school system 
at certain points in their educational careers. The absence of strict 
regulatory siantlards in American education, as in European coun- 
tries, has resulted in much experimentation and produced many types 
of school organization. The individual differences of children noted 
in different grades, years, and geographical areas is a factor of con- 
siderable importance. For instance, members of a graduating class 
in one year may exhibit marked abilities and achievements; during 
another year the situation may be quite the opposite. These factors 
would point to the necessity for giving closer attention to articulation 
problems. 

AR-ncuL.<Tios Problems on ntE Elementarv Level 
We have noted a gradual but definite trend away from the eight- 
year elementary pattern of organization toward the six-year pattern, 
which includes usually the kindergarten and the first six grades. It 
is unfortunate that the privileges of kindergarten education arc not 
now available to all children of kindergarten age. Here is one of the 
first problems of articulation, tliat is, adjustment of children in the 
first grade with and without kinderganen experiences. The nursery 
school is now coming to be a recognized part of the elementary 
school. Sooner or later the reorganized administrative unit for ele- 
mentary education will include provision for all children from two 
and three years through twelve or thirteen years. 

Problems of articulation on the elementary level pert.ain to the 
development of an integrated program and adjustment of all pupils 
both CO as well as within the organization. There is a considerable 
amount of pre-primary education under private auspices. Children 
who attend parochial schools frequently transfer to public schools at 
various times, with accompanying problems of adjustment. Many 
adjustment situations center around variations in compulsory attend- 
ance ages, age of entrance, admission, length of the school term, and 
length of the school day. Differences in objectives and content of 
elementary administrative units organized on a six-year or eight-year 
basis may bring about problems of adjustment in transfer. 
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2 . PrcAjlans pertaining to adminisiraiioa and supervision include 
iamiUaTitj wdi pidblems o£ units above and below as well as widi 
the work of previous and succeeding teachers; distinction betsveen 
pre-primary, primar>’, and ioiermcdiatc grades; psychological and 
sodological difitrcnces in child natuxt and needs; promotional pro- 
cedures and standards; understanding of records of pupils; failures 
and misfits; maturation lo'cls of children, involving classification; 
and adeepnte cumulative records and reports. 
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expansion of secondary' school enrollments within the past generation 
coupled with (he cliangtng conceptions of the meaning of education 
have rcN'oIutionizcd the high school and multiplied its functions. 
Changes in organization have affected botii ends of the traditional 
secondary school, the junior high school on the lower level and the 
junior college on the upper. Between them has appeared a nesv in- 
stitution — the senior high school. 

We have noted dial the secondary school has been undergoing a 
process of reconstruction. The introduction of the junior high school 
is not merely a convenient administrative adjustment; rather it is 
based upon vital changes in curriculum theory and practice as well 
as organization. In order to accomplish the purposes of the junior 
high school and bring about a reasonable solution of the problems 
which brought it into being, a new scientific spirit has appeared. 
There is now much study of youth problems at all levels: junior high 
school, senior high school, and junior college. Nor have these prob- 
lems been entirely solved. Close observers of secondary education 
believe that we are just in the beginning of a reorganized program 
for adolescent and post-adolcsccnt youth. 

We may summarize as follows: 

1. Problems of articulation with the administrative units above 
and below include questions associated with homogeneous group- 
ing; home-room situations; specific types of organization and group- 
ing; and admission and transfer of pupils entering from private, 
parochial, or other high schools. 

2. Problems associated with administration and supervision in- 
clude bases of promotion; bridging the gap from one unit to an- 
other in the same or a different school system; overlapping require- 
mefliTf varicus teschecs; and records of pupds. 

3. Program problems include fitting the program to the needs of 
pupils; sufficiency and variations of offerings; orientation; articula- 
tion of individual subjects; provision for individual differences; 
grade placement of subject matter; time allotments; and departmen- 
tal teaching. 

Teacher problems include assignment of teachers; reconcilia- 
tion of teacher attitudes as between the elementary school and the 
junior high school, the junior and senior high schools, and the senior 
high school and the coUege (perhaps one of the most serious prob- 
lems of articulation); and teacher and pupil adjustment. 
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5 - Pupil problems include pupil adjustment to the Ufc of the sec- 
ondary school and needed orlcntadou on the part of pupils as to the 
school itself, the home, and the community in the educational proc- 
css. There is aUvays the child’s adjustment to the new and more 
complex activities o£ the institution he U attending. Transportation 
oE children involves serious problems of articulation. Social adjust- 
ment IS a matter of concern with many pupils. Closer articulation 
svith the home ought to be placed high on the principal’s calendar 
list tor early consideration. 
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examinations arc required through the college entrance examination 
iwMrd or other authority, the facts should be known and applied. 
Ncccssar)' records include the certificate of graduation and recom- 
mendation, result of tests, health records, and similar data. The col- 
lege is interested in the amount and quality of preparation, personal 
qu.ilifications, and other data, under the school’s endorsement. 

Improving Relationships. In bringing about a better articulation 
of high school and college the following should receive considera- 
tion: (1) contact with regional accrediting associations; (2) joint 
conferences with institutions represented; (3) articulation of curricu- 
lar materials and mcliiods; (.^) proper relative v.ilucs of the academic 
subjects as compared with the fine and practical arts; (5) application 
of studies designed to improve relationships, as the eight-year ex- 
periment (thirty schools) of the Progressive Education Association; 
(6) anticipation of dilficultics in college, as note taking, grading, 
rapid reading, methods of teaching and study, outlining, and ex- 
aminations; (7) e/Torts to understand the nature and problems of 
the college botli as an intermediary and as a terminal institution; 
(8) college recruitment of high school graduates through scholar- 
ships, guidance, trips, and college days, and especially for athletic 
purposes; and (9) reports of students already in college as a basis of 
improving secondary administrative procedures.* 

Emphasis upon these problems and procedures will vary widely. 

In some schools a large percentage of the pupils may be concerned; 
in others, a comparative few. Constant care should be exercised that 
the needs of all pupils receive the attention they deserve. One ad- 
ministrative function should be carried out with much attention; the 
secondary school follow its graduates throughout their college ex- 
periences, profiting by their successes and failures. These should be- 
come the concern of the entire faculty. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

r. Give several reasons, based on investigation of a selected school 
system, for a study of articulation problems. 

2. Give examples of progress in solving articulation problems within a 
twenty-year period. 

3The student will find an excellent discusswn of secondary schwl and college re- 
lations in Edmonson, Rocmer, and Racon. TAc Mmmstrat.on of tht Modem See 
ondary School. New York, The Macmillan Company, 194*. chap. xxiv. 
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concerned with transportation in relation to the extension o£ educa- 
tional opportunity. School bus transportation is definitely related to 
the consolidation movement. One would hardly be possible without 
the other, nor can one understand and evaluate one without the 
other. 

^ Adt'antages. The consolidated school with its transportation fa- 
cilities has definitely shown the following" advantages; 

It provides rural children with more adequate educational opportuni- 
ties. 

3 . It 5 cr\'es to improve the health and morals of pupils through recrea- 
tion, medical examinations, protection against weather and other 
hazards, and a health program. 

3- It has increased enrollments and average daily attendance, reduced 
tardiness and truancy, and provided a longer school term. 

•4* It provides a better educational piogram adapted to the needs and 
abilities of pupils, better environment, teachers, and curriculum, and 
more varied social opportunities. 

5* It serves to bring a high school education to more children for a 
greater length of time. 

5- Its greater holding power tends to lengthen total educational oppor- 
tunities of all the children.* 

The rapid growth of pupil transportation must be traced to heton 
other than school consolidation. Among these are the increased de- 
sire of the public for better educational facilities, statutory provisions 
for transportation, development of the automobile, and — of great 
importance — improved high^vays. The larger local unit movement 
has been a factor, together with the popularization of secondary edu- 
cation and shifts in and mobility of the population in general. Ap- 
proximately equal numbers of elementary and secondary school 
pupils are transported. 

Many administrative advantages accrue to the consolidated school 
largely because of transportation. Among these are larger and more 
regularly attending student body, a superior instructional situation, 
superior instruction at lower per capita cost,* and a better-organized 


^M. C. S. Nobje, Jr., Pufiil Trantponation in tho Vnilfd States, Scranton, Inter- 
national Textbook Company, 7940, pp. S4 

* Ordinarily, the consolidated school docs riot cost less to operate than the district 
school. 
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pbn o£ support- The commuiuty dierAy receives additional advan* 

Uges which the reader can easily supply. 

^Vhcre it has been found impos^lc or impracticable to transport 
e\'ery pupil residing beyond walking distance from the school, or 
where school consolidation does not seem advisable, efforts have been 
made to improve the quality of local instruction. Naturally, these 
efforts extend first to securing better teachers and improving the 
school environment In sparsely settled areas, enrichment of the edu- 
cational program has taken place through correspondence courses, 
dormitory schools and boarding of pupils near the school, and 
through dreuit teachers and part-time schools such as traveling 
schools. In all of these plans, educational facilities adapted to his 
needs should be brought within the reach of every child to the larg- 
est possible degree. Naturally, the most isolated child is placed at a 
disadvantage. There is a tendency in some states to encourage the 
removal of isolated children of school age to areas having more 
accessible educational facilities. 
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ScWde ffifiaiWts accmxuacd b? atcompanjlng transponation 
nrobkms may seriously aSect tbdr dassificatron. _ 

Tuteu Every fflte mate some 

suMott pupil. The district plan used m t'^Thc 

the local district to pay the tuidon if it provides no high school, he 
county unit plan used in welve states recogmics the county as the 
responsible unit. Six slates guaianlee tuition and prohibit charges. In 
three states the localoptioo plan merely legalizes the distiia apee- 
ment. It is important to observe that state provision lor high school 
tuition has made great progress in recent years. This is definitely the 
outcome of the extension of educational opportunity to more and 
mote children, and the result of compulsory education laws requir- 
ing attendance of all children within specified ages. 

TKi«on Policies- Despite ample tuition legislation, denial of edu- 
cational opportunity to many dtildrea can be traced directly to nut- 
ters of finance. School dbtricis as well as parents have frequently 
found it impossible to meet these increased costs when the resident 
school budget can scarcely be met. Then there are questions of the 
amount of the tuition and the method of determining rates, who 
shall pay the tuition, its colSecnon, mutual responsibility of districts, 
and the responsibility of the state. hJuracrous cases have come before 
the courts in which one finds little agreement with respea to tuition 
controversies.* 


Perhaps in no other phase of school administration has less prog- 
ress been made in arriving at a sound and equitable fmandal basis. 
Barr found that as many school ^strios charge less than the legally 
prescribed rate as charge more.* HcrUngci’s invesiigation shows that 
in fifty.four selected tfistricts (Pennsylvania) the annual tuition 
charges vary from $39.92 to $140^00 per pupil with many school 
distiios charging more than is legally permitted. Moreover there is 
a definite lack of agreement as to what should constitute the basis 
for such a financial agreement.* 
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^ Six desirable policies have been suggested in order to meet these 
issues successfully. These arc: 

i* Assessment of a tuition fee determined by the slight additional ex- 
pense theory. 

2- Assessment of a tuition fee equivalent to a proportional share of the 
cost to the school, 

3* Payment by the state of tuition of all non-residents. 

■4* Assumption by existing districts of entire cost of maintaining high 
school. 

5' Allocation of all territory of the state to high school districts. 

• Direct assumption by the state of the entire financing of secondary 
education.* 

"Tuition arrangements involving school districts or individuals arc 
usually haphazard and temporary. In some instances they cannot be 
avoided. Wherever possible^ a long-term policy should be worked 
out, covering needs of the children as to supplemental education 
and including present populauon and trends, nature of existing cdu- 
Wtional facilities, transportation facilities, financial considerations, 
3nd the relative efficiency of the school systems concerned, especially 
If small and ill adapted. 

States are giving the matter of tuition children more and more 
consideration. The problem is closely allied with transportation. In 
addition, it is definitely related to scientific redistricting, the tendency 
toward the larger unit, and efforts to provide greater educational 
opportunity for all children. 

Administrative Problems. The presence of pupils from other dis- 
tricts on a tuition basis creates many problems not ordinarily found 
in a more homogeneous residential community. These may be classi- 
fied as follows; 

ATTENDANCE. Unlcss transportation is provided, attendance of 
tuition children is usually somewhat irregular because of distance, 
inclement weather, and parental and pupil disinterest. There are 
notable exceptions. Absence and tardiness are usually more difficult 
to deal with because of these conditions and a lack of control over the 
enforcing authority. Often there is no proper coordination between 
attendance authorities affecting enforcement. 

® John Guy Fowlkes and George J. Skewes, ‘Thiition for Non-Resident High School 
Pupils,” School Review, June, I93^» PP- 4»5“433. 
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district, non-resident diildren often encounter a well-defined preju- 
scholastic adjustments may be hard to make. If a 
child is handicapped in any manner, the difficulty may become ac- 
centuated. Occasionally, rural pupils excel and carry off honors, a 
phenomenon not .alw.a)'s well suited to residential tastes. 

^ The benefits of guidance become imperative in maladjusted pupils. 
Since adolescents usually have a way of keeping their own counsel, 
the need is all the more obvious. Satisfactory contacts with the home 
arc the more difficult to maintain because of distance, lack of under- 
standing, Jack of parental control of the school’s programs, and dis- 
interest. Even where parent-teacher groups assemble, parents of 
tuition pupils seldom mingle on equal footing. Public school au- 
thorities should apply themselves to a betterment of these conditions. 

SCHOOL ACTIVITIES. Unlcss activities arc scheduled on school time, 
tuition pupils arc often excluded (lora them. This is especially the 
case where practices arc held after school hours, as atUctics, dra- 
ttiatics, and music and forensic activities. The formation of cliques 
iTiay tend to bar them from office holding or positions of leadership. 
Naturally, there are e.xccptions, but they should not blind one to the 
total situation. Unless the school maintains a cafeteria, special pro- 
vision must be made for those children who carry their lunch, and 
for their supervision during the noon intermission, ^hen there are' 
questions of early arrival, make-up work, detention, and disciplinary 
situations, which seem to have some special significance where non- 
rcsidcntial pupils are concerned. 

A Definite Program. The objective of adequate educational op- 
portunities for all children should require that greater attention be 
given to the problems of the tuition pupil. The first step is a satis- 
factory local unit of school administration. Consolidation has tended 
to eliminate the tuition problem by erasing artificial boundary lines. 

At the same time, a more adequate school program can be offered 
to meet individual needs. The next step is toward proper financial 
support. Where the administrative unit is such that tuition children 
are inevitable, available state or county funds should provide for the 
costs of their education. It is doubtful if parents should be required 
to pay all or a part of such tuition except in a ease of personal prefer- 
ence of one school over another. 

The maintenance of a democratic and properly adapted school 
program for all pupils should be the principal aim. The school must 
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(a) that of condemning them, and now (3) that of recognizing them 
and controlling them.* It is interesting to note that their development 
m the secondary schools was apart from the curriculum, while in 
the elementary schools they seemed to grow out of the curriculum 
itself or were closely related to it. Rocmer and Allen have pointed 
out that in the secondary school the characteristics of adolescents are 
fundamentally utilized in their organization and administration.. 
Some of these cliaracicrisiics arc impulsiveness expressed by many 
interests, strong emotions and varying moods, social nature, adven- 
turous nature, changcableness, love of approbation, a certain pride, 
sccrctivencss, emerging self-reliance, clannishness, and desire for 
some form of organized action.* 

Ohjecthes. Activities have both influenced the objectives of sec- 
ondary education and been influenced in turn. They have provided 
for such ideals of secondary education as good citizenship, leisure 
time, developing responsibility, self-direction, training in leadership, 
followership and fellowship, cooperation with others, subordination 
of self for the common good, school spirit, vocational choices, and 
character building. In thus meeting the needs of adolescent youth 
and fulfilling the objectives of secondary education, they provide a 
program of social education needed to leaven the traditional aca- 
demic nature of the secondary school. At the same time, they assise 
in solving many of its problems, such as disciplinary, and serve as an 
outlet for natural instincts, emotions and adolescent enthusiasm, and 
as a rallying point for school spirit, thus revitalizing what often be- 
comes a dull, drab, academic existence. 

Forms of Extra-Curricttlar Activities, The following list presents 
the principal activities to be found in secondary schools; 


t. Art clubs 5. Class organizations 

2. Assemblies 6. Debating 

3. Athletics both inter- and 7. Discussion clubs 

intra-mural 8. Dramatic clubs 

4. Charitable and welfare clubs, p. Foreign-language clubs 

as Junior Red Cross 10. Hiking dubs 

^ Nova A. Smith, TAe Organization and Administration of Extra-Curricular Aciiui- 
ties, Doctor's Dissertation, University of Pittsburgh, 1939, p. r. 

® Joseph Rocmer and C. F. Allen, Extra Curricular Activities, Boston, D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1929, chap. vii. 
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11. Home-room organization 

12. Honor societies 

13. Journalistic clubs 

14. Literary clubs 

15. Musical organizations and 
clubs, as band, orchestra 

16. Parties and dances 

17. Photography 


18. Public-speaking activities 

19. Sdiool publications 

20. Science clubs 

21. Scouting 

22. Student council 

23. Thrift organizations 

24. Vocational clubs 


These activities offer a wide variety of experience. All of them may 
not be found in every school, for the school should be selective as to 
the needs of its own children in terms of the outcomes to be achieved. 
Club activities have, in the main, been sponsored by subject matter 
departments, and their programs pertain to the particular subject 
division to be emphasized. Care should be taken, however, that these 
do not constitute just another class. There is an increasing tendency 
to organic club acuvities around pupils’ avocaiional interests. 
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Values ik SpEaPic Acti^thes 

School Assemblies. The school assembly furnishes the principal 
occasion in which the members of the school community can become 
group-conscious- Its purposes have changed markedly during recent 
years. Short daily assemblies arc giving way 10 longer weekly or 
bi-wcckly periods built into the schedule, with special assemblies for 
special occasions made possible by shortened periods. The achieve- 
ment of group socialization values may be realized through the fol- 
lowing: proper procedure in passing to assembly; seating arrange- 
Ricnt; general order and proper attitudes toward principal and teach- 
ers, speakers, program performers, and one another; dignity of the 
occasion and high level of performance; school spirit engineered by 
musical organizations and group action; not too frequent use of pep 
meetings as means of motivating school activities; and motivation of 
individuals and groups by their renditions. 

The school assembly offers many values to the individual pupil, 
Leadership is one of the most important of these in planning and 
rendering programs and offering solutions to school problems. Val- 
ues in expression arc unlimited. Using initiative and self-restraint, 
developing good manners, taking pan in devotionals, and hearing 
programs with high cultural or other values are some further bene- 
fits. Assembly programs should be meaningful, well planned, prop- 
erly sponsored, and in accord with sound educational objectives. 

idtisical Activities. Music is a universal language. It stirs the emo- 
tions, restores the soul, begets spirit, occupies leisure profitably, and 
creates understanding. It forms an outlet for suppressed desires, 
emotional experience, creative expression, and group participation. 
Musical interest and ahiUty know no limits of age or grade place- 
ment. Values may be in rendition as well as in reception. There is no 
precise discipline quite like the harmony of a well-directed band or 
orchestra. Vocal or instrumental expression provides joy in achieve- 
ment. Music carries over into the community and life itself probably 
more than any other school subject. Training in it gives a knowledge 
of voice production, enunciation, attack, rhythm, phrasing, breath- 
ing, accent, melody, and harmony. It raises individual, home, and 
community standards of music and develops the habit of active and 
continuous listening. 

Musical values indicated abov^ especially cultural and spiritual 
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values, should form an essential part in the school progress of the 
whole child. Expression is made possible through the various musical 
organizations, as band, orchestra, harmonica club, glee club and 
choral groups, and group singing, which touch the community at 
many points. Individual and group instruction may be provided 
along vocal or instrumental lines. Care should be taken to give music 
its appropriate emphasis in the total school program. 

Forensic Actii/ilics. Forensic activities arc closely related to musl- 
rf acuviues in values. Much that we have said applies to them. 
Einphasis should be laid on development of intellectual capacities 
and tmetests, good sportsmanship, self-tclknce, confidence, and 
poise. Forensic amvities foster fluency of speech, clear logical thlnk- 
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through overemphasis, winning the game at all costs may turn 
school spirit into mob spirit and create jealousies and unhealthy 
situations. A few pupils become the performers and receive the bene- 
fits. Championship teams become an edumt.onal ni«> 2 ce and thei 
memluirs are likely to develop harmful rather than desirable traits of 
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veals tint only about one-third of the student body receives the ad- 
vantages of this training. Leaders arc usually selected because of 
superior ability, scholarship, and physical or other excellencies. More- 
over, the same students may be found in positions of leadership in 
several activities simultanwusly, both in the school and in the com- 
munity. The same situation extends to membership and other forms 
of followership. About one-third of all pupils fail to participate in any 
form of activity owing to disinterest or lade of opportunity. A wisely 
adminismed school activity and social program should develop 
latent qualiUB and abilities in all pupils and balance the total load 
ol each pupa. Providing opportunity for this development should 
take pteeedence over the desire to eacel. There should be no monop- 
oly on leaderstnp, nor sbnnld “a good showing” otceed in important 

effon b^r°” “■’’'““BO. It may reqnlre greater 

effort, but the outcome is definitely more democratic. 
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caiiOTi program eVimtaatc Ac problems and cvds of intcr-schooI 
athletics? 
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CHAPTER XV 


The School Environment 


THE educational philosophy of a people at a given 
time and place is directly reflected in the school environment which 
they provide for their children. During those days when the district 
school was typical of schoolhouse construction in the United States, 
formal education was a consistently abridged process. Unfortunately, 
the one-room school building with its limited educational olferings 
and environment is still typical in large sections of the country, 
especially in rural areas where its removal or improvement is often 
tenaciously opposed. Where education as a social institution has a 
more prominent place in the thinking of the people of a community, 
greater attention is paid to the school building and environment. 
Urban areas have benefited more frequently in this respect. 

Wc arc interested in this chapter in school environment as an in- 
fluence in pupil growth and development. After reviewing strange 
contrasts in the nature of the school environment now provided for 
boys and girls, we will discuss the site and the building in relation 
to the school program and point out the importance of environment 
in an educational program. TTic chapter concludes with a brief dis- 
cussion of the community school concur. 

Contrasts in School Environment 
Extreme variation in school environment is one of the most notice- 
able and consistent charaaeristics of American education. In some 
communities great progress has been made recently in making the 
public school the most outstanding building. The site is selected with 
care, grounds are landscaped, the building is carefully planned and 
equipped, its walls decorated and hung with appropriate pictures. 
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Every service is provided to siiit a modern program; in fact the 
whole environment is designed to attract and retain the interests of 
school children?’ 

Although many communities arc recognizing the importance of 
the school environment, it is sad to relate that many thousands of 
children arc even now going from unlovely homes to still more un- 
lovely school buildings— little unpainted frame or brick structures 
edged on stony hillsides or prtqcatng comers, with small playground 
space; interiors smoky from a wood-burning or soft coal stove; un- 
decorated walls; old, torn, obsolete maps; double-rowed, scarred, 
antiquated desks. Withal an uninviting appearance in and out. Nary 
a piaure or a bit of statuary, and if the child is still more unfortunate 
in being forced to fidget daily in the charge of an unlovely and un- 
sympathetic teacher, what a school environment. For many an un- 
healthy rehool enviramnem can be beautified by the sweet Influence 
of a tacher's radiance and understanding o! childhood. 

Any degree ot equal or even adequate educational opportunity for 
aU children IS hardly pottible when one considers these great a- 
envuonmental conditions stiU to he found among 
auTori t T’' Srst duty of a state 
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The site should have sufficient light and be easy of access and free 
from fire hazards. The environment should be socially and cul- 
turally wholesome, with definite elements of beauty, and adapted 
to educational activity. Nothing in the whole educational program 
IS more conducive to a cooperative attitude among the pupils and a 
love of school than an attractive and wholesome environment. 

There is no school activity designed to secure the cooperation of 
pupils, teachers, and the community of greater consequences than 
projects for the beautification of the school grounds. This may well 
be taken care of by classes, school clubs, parent-teacher assodations, 
and community organizations. Special days like Arbor Day and 
holidays ofTcr an excellent occasion to engage upon these activities. 
Pupils take pride in their own endeavors. School and community 
spirit is thereby developed. That community is most fortunate in its 
schools where there is a delightful feeling of belonging on the part 
of parents, teachers, pupils, and citizens. 

TftE School Bvilljng 

Notvadays the public school is often the most outstanding building 
in the community. Jt is desirable to employ skilled architects who 
will work hand in hand with the professional staff in planning an 
artistic and useful school plant in conformity with the needs of the 
district, the topography of the land, the funds available, and, above 
all, the educational philosophy of the enterprise. Beauty and utility 
as outstanding aims of schoolhouse construction should be applied 
to the interior as well as the exterior. 

The health and safety of the pupils must be assured with adequate 
illumination, sanitation, ventilation, heating, fire protection, lockers, 
toilet and lavatory, drinking water, rest rooms, and health services. 

The building should be flexible in arrangement, usefully adapted to 
a modern, educational program, and sufficient to meet the needs of 
such a program without hindrance. Every aspect of a good school 
should be provided, economically arranged and adequately used: 
classrooms with movable furniture laboratories and shops, health 
units, auditorium, gymnasium, administrative offices, conference 
room, rooms and facilities for activities, custodian’s quarters, rest 
rooms, cafeteria, clinics, library, and storage space. Each instructional 
area should have such adequate equipment as will facilitate the 
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purposes for which the school and its program exist. Harmony in 
color and design on walls, windows, corridors, and throughout the 
building is important. 


Aspects of the School ENVutoNKtENT Which Affect 
Pupil Progress 

The Pupil and His Needs, There is an increasing awareness o£ 
the pupil and his needs in constructing and adapting the school 
plant. These needs grow out o£ both group interests and individual 
differences o£ pupils and arc reflected in modern school activities. 
They indudt htahh and recreational services, guidance, psychologi- 
... services, test rooms, club activities, musical ac- 

ttviucs, hhtanes, cafeteria, pleasing corridors, adjustment rooms, anti 
others. Proper care of exceptional pupils requires special rooms and 
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many adjustments in the room environment. Extension of the school 
age downward calls for kindergarten and nursery school facilities 
svith a type of room, program, and equipment fitted to little children. 
Classrooms should be arranged so that children can live, work, and 
play. 

In the secondary schools, the basic curricular offerings require 
many peculiar adaptations and adjustments. English rooms may 
take on the look of Shakespeare’s day, a public forum, or a radio 
broadcasting studio with furniture and equipment to match. The 
environment changes to suit the activity. Audio*visual aids, coming 
into greater prominence require provision for their use. Science 
rooms become laboratories demonstrating natural processes. Activity 
is characteristic. Similarly the shops, home economics laboratories, 
cafeterias, libraries, and commercial departments are arranged to 
provide learning situations properly adjusted to life situations. Every 
subject matter department offers its peculiar possibilities and op- 
portunities. 

In non-curricular activities great progress has been made in sup- 
plying appropriate facilities. Home rooms arc common in most sec- 
ondary schools with their special equipment and programs. The 
school auditorium with its well-equipped stage provides for varied 
types of instruction, appreciations, entertainment, and morale. The 
gymnasium is the focus of the physical training program as well as 
social activities of all kinds. There are provisions for dub activities 
of all types, glee clubs, school band and orchestra, publications, stu- 
dent council, dramatics, and the health program, induding rest 
rooms. Many of these activities require special construction. 

Consolidation is pointing the way to a better school program in 
rural areas. Everywhere unsafe and outmoded buildings and equip- 
ment should be replaced as rapidly as time and funds permit and 
the school made the social, cultural, and civic center of the com- 
munity with a program artistically fitted to it. 

The CoMMONiry School 

Typer of Activities. One of the most noticeable trends in recent 
years has been greater community use of school buildings. While 
newer buildings can be adjusted to this end, older buildings are 
difficult and expensive to adapt and usually fall short of anticipated 
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needs. The term community school is receiving greater recognition 
and indicates extension o£ educational opportunity to the whole 
community. 

Three types of activities have been classified in which the school 
budding is playing host to the community. These are; 


1. ^ucational night schools, lectures, civic occasions, clubs and 
classes, rooms open for quiet games and study. 

2. Socid— lectures, entertaiiments, social meetings, clubs and classes, 
social occasions, cooperative activities. 

3. athletics, rooms open for quiet games 
and study, dancmg, soctal occasions, cooperative activities.® 

atmhf^d‘'l‘ off'TEd another approach to a 
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of ail in order to make for successful living. It can be planned for 
use by day and evening, and on Saturday. Every citizen can find 
a satisfaction in his seeking for better things in a harmonious en- 
vironment. 

The Farmville Community School. Perhaps the most significant 
statement of the community school concept has been published by 
the Educational Policies Commission/ It is a description of the 
Farmville community school. Intended to apply to rural and small- 
town areas of the United States, many of the suggestions may well 
apply to all schools. The emphasis is upon consolidation with a 
single institution serving the entire period of youth, meeting all edu- 
cational needs. The pupil’s direct experience is broadened as rapidly 
as possible by extending his activities into the local community. 
Citizenship thus moves gradual/y out into the larger scene. Such 
an approach brings the community itself within the radius of its 
educational activities and encourages education as a community en- 
terprise. The community school can easily be made the most con- 
spicuous community enterprise. It will combine all of the sugges- 
tions outlined in this chapter and whatever else may be necessary 
to meet the needs of the adult population. 

■ QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Study and report on contzasting school environments in two or more 
communities. What effects can you note? 

2. Work out a program to improve the school environment through 
(a) community cooperation, (h) school board action, (r) school ac- 
Uon, (d) all three. 

3. Show by specific illustration that attention to school environmental 
services improves the quality of pupil development. 

4. Show by specific illustration how a school program can be adapted 
to a particular school environment. 

5. What is the community school? Prepare a program in which it as- 
sumes a position of importance. Cite examples from literature in 
which the community school is the outstanding feature. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


School Control 


SEVERAL administrative services arc essential in 
the proper management of a school. They arc necessary in bringing 
about a better adjustment of the pupil to his environment, both 
within and without the school. In face we may go so far as to say 
that proper pupil development cannot be achieved without concern 
for these services. They should not be considered as isolated ad- 
ministrative functions useful in themselves, but rather as school 
services whose purpose it is to permeate the whole school enterprise, 
bringing proper understanding of the child and smoothing his edu- 
cational progress. 

School Control — An Educational RtspoNsiBtLrrv 
The maintenance of control may be said to be the first responsi- 
bility of a principal in his school and a teacher in his classroom. 
Order is nature’s first law and no less that of the school. Control 
may be defined as the act or power of directing with a view to 
securing order through the exercise of authority, restraint, sugges- 
tion, or regulation. Historically, it always is associated with the 
concept discipline, having the connotations of strict mental, moral, 
and physical training, requiring for its achievement submission to 
authority, with proper punishment meted out for disobedience in 
any form. Thus, it implies something external, that is, conformity 
to an external stimulus or impulse, relaxation occurring when that 
stimulus is removed. More recently, school control has come to imply 
something internal, a response to an inner stimulus or impulse. Al- 
though the end may be the same, compliance is secured because of a 
reasoned discovery that the situation confronting one requires him 
251 
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individually to conform because it is the thing to do under the ar- 
cumstanccs; and by so doing, he will help to secure the greater good 
of the individual or group. This is not to say that discipline viewed 
as the application of an external stimulus may not result in reasoned 
rompliance; perhaps it may and should. It is to say, however, that 
discipline (control) functions best where there is a resulting inner 
compliance and action because of either a “self-discipline” or altru- 
istic motive. 
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Hotvcvcr, malice must not be present, nor excessive use or abuse of 
the privilege. Even i£ slight injury results, there is ordinarily no 
liability to the teacher if he acted in good faith, used proper judg- 
ment, and the act seemed necessary to the end sought. 

Concepts and FuNcnoNs 

Historical Approach. Early American conceptions of school dis- 
cipline may be traced to the attitude that the disciplined and con- 
forming pupil becomes more amenable to direction, hence more in- 
dustrious and likely to succeed. Prussian traditions, coupled with the 
idea that congenital evil could best be conquered by the rod applied 
to the boy’s back, anticipated many weird disciplinary techniques, 
in the schoolroom. The hickory switch, the dunce cap, the placard 
proclaiming the “laxy boy,” and smacking the palm of the hand 
\vith a ruler were examples of Puritanic severity, although, as 
Lowry* points our, ic is dilBcuIt to imagine how even a Puritan 
conscience could justify punishment of such severity. Boys were 
placed under the teacher’s desk, in the corner, on benches, and even 
compelled to stand on one leg or on their heads for considerable 
periods for infractions of the posted rules. 

Even some of us can recall equally obnoxious “disciplinary’” 
methods. The rubber hose may still be found in many schoolrooms,, 
the principal’s office, or the basement, where It is usually applied. 
Many weary hours have been spent by teachers after school com- 
pelling a few culprits held in detention to write spelling words and 
copy encyclopedia sections, with little reclaim or reason. And if all 
these have not been enough, pr'mc'ipah and teachers alike have spent 
their time devising demerit schemes, detention room plans, with- 
drawal of privileges, and rewards and penalties of all kinds. The ad- 
ministration of these devices is time-consuming and probably of 
little real educational value. 

From this analysis it will be noted that tradition and legal authority 
and responsibility color concepts of school control. Moreover, the 
teacher’s earlier experiences, the attitude of the principal or an older 
teacher, the exigency of the moment, and the emotional make-up- 
of the teacher may all enter the picture. There may be need for ex- 
treme measures requiring immediate decision and relief under ag- 

*^Wm. Lowry, "Does School tXsdpIioe CoatiAute to PcJiflijUfUcy?” PM Della 
Kappan, September, I93<J, PP- 5-rj- 
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gravated circumstances. These usually result in an application of 
the older concepts of school disdpUne, characterized by prompt 
olKdicnce, external coercion, soldier-like attitudes and responses, 
will of the teacher predominant, demerits and detention, pervading 
feeling of fear, uneasiness and annoyance on the part of everyone, 
and repressive methods of punishmenL These are indicative of 
discipline as a form of external controL 
Ncivtr Comepu. Nmer concepu of school conlrol as contrasted 
wi sc 00 sciplinc in the traditional sense emphasize freedom 
and naturalness, sclfnlircction, and pupU compliance and responsi- 
ihty on an in«er control and an earnest desire to do the right 
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child can assume sclf-dircctcd behavior. Specifically, the following 
functions should be achieved: 

!• To create and preserve the environmental conditions essential to or< 
dcriy progress on the part of each individual pupil and group. 

2. To enable the individu.nl pupil to meet his responsibilities as a mem- 
ber 06 society on all its levels, balancing his own freedom against 
social limitations on that freedom. 

3- To teach the pupil fundamentals of control and behavior leading to 
an inner control as a desirable basis for human happiness.^ 

SctlOOL CoN’TBOl. IN RELATtOV TO TeACIUNC SucCESS AND 
Pupil Progress 

Teaching Succest. One of the first essentials to teaching success is 
the teacher’s ability to establish and maintain right relationships with 
pupils. Numerous studies to determine causes of teachers' dismissal 
rank weal^nesf in dUdpUne as the principal cause. While there may 
be certain contributing factors, such as a poor personality, lack of 
interest, and poor methods, the ability to maintain proper school 
control is most esscndal. This fact is further evidenced by pupils’ 
attitudes toward good teachers. Pupils prefer teachers who can main- 
tain control, especially those who, in so doing, are considerate and 
sincere, have a good personality, and arc good teachers. The teacher’s 
most important function is to guide the learning processes so that 
desirable school progress results. Since proper school control con- 
tributes to this end, it must be maintained. 

Pf/pil Progress. Pupil growth in conformity with the ultimate 
outcome of the educational enterprise, namely, full and complete 
development as an individual within the framework of a democratic 
society, requires proper conditioning through mastery of the controls 
necessary to its achievement. Within the school, control is the 
‘^‘governor” of that enterprise. Its smoothness and regularity is a 
means to the end that the progress of each pupil is achieved. The 
curriculum and materials of instruction, the devices employed as 
vehicles, the personality of the teacher, and all other aspects of the 
school environment should be utilized to bring about this progress. 

* Compare these functions with those stated bf J- B- Edmonson, Joseph Roemer, 
and Francis L. Bacon, TAe Administratian of the Modern Secondary School, New 
York, The Macmillan Company, i94t» chap. x. 
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G^d order is tire necessary oil for a smooth-running school. It 
has been clmactcrizcd as “proper attentiveness to the task in hand, 
selt-directed pupd activity, consideration of the rights of others, and 
a spun of happiness and good tvilL" Desirable school control is re- 
liected m spontaneity, helpfulness, and enthusiasm. Interest is present 
and a pleasant feeling of belonging. There is a time for quiet when 
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by force of ideals rightfully established and sufficiently motivated/ 
We must take the child as we find lum, progressing toward higher 
levels of control to eventual sclf-controL Problems may emerge at 
unexpected intcn?als. Aggravating in the extreme are those serious 
problems of misconduct growing out of petty thievery, fighting, de- 
struction of property, unruUness, and various types of delinquencies. 
Much depends on the attitude of the parents, the neighborhood, 
tradiuons of the school, strength or weakness of the teacher, and the 
pnncipal himself. To be avoided arc wholesale punishments of large 
groups, apolopes without meaning, detention, demerits, and corporal 
punishment. More helpful wiU be found individual conferences, loss 
of privileges, group condemnation, a sense of humor, and, as a last 
re^r^ temporaiy or pernunent pupil ehmination or transfer. 
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rush Social procrnm in the high school has increased enormously 
ITt—c and scope. olTering numerous opportun.t.es for pup. 
parlicLation and social control. Organized dances, cheering section 
participation an home-room activities and programs, 

at games, assembly national honor societies, 
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iignrd to promote democracy « itsel£ so ofca controUod 
cally. We refer of course to the adimnistriition of cducauoQ* Whctt 
wc are able to work out in pracdce the dcraocraiic thwncs we prtv 
fcss, education will become more hopeful of success. Teachers n«a 
practice in demoaacy; pupils need practice in government. c 
must judge results by practical outcomes. 


QUESTIONS AHD PROBLEMS 

1. What does your state school code say about: (a) discipline, (^) ati* 
thority of the teacher, (c) responsinhty of dte pupil, and (d) rela- 
tions of the parents ? 

0. Study Wo or more school systans and compare philosophies ot 
school control. 

3. Evaluate the sentence, “Good order is the necessary oil for smooth- 
running school progress." Illustrate. 

4. To what extent is it true that the modem school is autocratic in 
procedure? What is the remedy? 

5. Tabulate in paralld columns the characteristics of school discipline 
as the appUatlon of external stimuli, and of school control from an 
inner stintulus. 

6. Make a list of desirable devices and procedures useful in securing 
control in {a) the dementaiy school, (fr) ihe secondary school. 

7. Compare several teachers within your experience as to teaching 
success and school cootrd. 
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T^he Health Prograjn 
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He-^ltu a National Problem 

The nation’s health is measured primaril)' by its mortality statistics. 
Since 1915 the death rate from all causes has dropped from 13.6 per 
1000 to less than 10. Life expectancy has risen to an average of 6“? 
years for men and 70 years for women. The infant mortality rate has 
lessened with the control of children’s diseases, as well as those of 
motherhood. At the same time there is an increase in illness and 
death from heart diseases, cancer, brain stroke, diabetes, and other 
diseases incident to middle and old age. Deaths and injuries from 
accidents have sharply increased. Many people suffer from malnutri- 
tion, faulty mental hygiene, and uncorrccted physical defects. The 
draft rejections of World War II sverc far too many to constitute 
an index of a healthy youth. The health picture is still not too favor- 
able. It is worsened by a knowledge of the fact that many remedies 
are available but unused. The means of health Improvement have 
not yet been extended adequately to all people. * 

A certain confusion in health terminology has been of some 
hindrance in developing an integrated program. For instance, the 
terms health education, physical education, and recreation carry dif- 
ferent connotations as well as different methods of approach, with 
little attempt at integration. The term physical fitness has recently 
been used® to emphasize a certain dynamic quality enabling one to 
sustain adaptive effort over maximum periods of time and to recover 
quickly. It assumes health as well as freedom from defects, adequate 
nutrition, and well-founded enthusiasm. It is only one phase of 
total fitness. There are four elements in physical fitness; freedom 
from handicaps and devitalizing drains, pleasurable emotions, health 
habits, and exercise. Further confusion is a result of conflicting claims 
of drug manufacturers, articles by popular writers on health subjects, 
and the restrictions of the medical profession, itself on extending its 
present medical knowledge and services to all, which in turn tends 
to make for lay therapeutics. Still another factor is the vicious current 
commercialization of physical education in most secondary schools 
and colleges, which limits the advantages of physical education to a 
few individuals. 

It is not to be assumed- that the school is. the sole agency responsible 


2 "Paths to Better Schools,” TiventyThhd American Association of 

School Administrators, Washington, Katbnal Education Association, 1945, chap. it. 
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for the health of the pupil. Many factors determine the conditions o£ 
health: heredity, home environment nutrition, personal attitudes, in* 
telligence, information, economic status, accidents, disease, and in- 
juty. Ignorance and superstition remain wdespread. However, the 
school has a considerable responsibility, which we shall now examine. 


Health as an Educational Problem 
Altagh th= importance o£ public health to roeiety has long been 
* a f objective Is o£ recent origin. 
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Notwithstanding the many activities in our public schools designed 
to meet some health objective, which in itself is more or less vague, 
the health program has been considered a thing apart. It has not 
generally succeeded. There is need for a better understanding of the 
health terminology. There is need for an adequate coordination of 
all activities designated to promote health into a united program in 
which it assumes its rightful place of firsc importance. 

Basis op rtm Health PRooRAsr 

Specific Objectives of Health Education. In 1930 a joint committee 
of the National Education Association and the American Medical 
Association set forth general aims of health education as follows: 

1. To instruct children and youth so that they may conserve and im- 
prove their own health. 

2. To establish in them the habits and prmciplcs of living which 
throughout their school life, and in later years, will assure that 
abundant vigor and vitality which provide the basis for the greatest 
possible happiness and service in personal, family, and community 
life. 

3. To inHuence parents and other adults, through the health education 
program for children, to better habits and attitudes, so that the school 
may become an effective agency for the promotion of the social 
aspects of health education in the fomily and community as well as 
in the school itself. 

4. To improve the individual and community life of the future; to in- 
sure a better second generation, and a still better third generation; 
healthier and fitter nation and race.® 

These aims conceive a functional health program extending through- 
out the school life of the pupil. Health, rsuher than being a subject 
to he taught, should become a way of Jiving-. Through the develop- 
ment of this program the public schools can point the way to better 
individual and group health, working in cooperation with public 
health authorities. 

Areas of Responsibility. To this end areas are outlined which be- 
come the responsibility of the schooL These are (i) provision for a 
healthful environment; (2) a health guidance program, including 

® National Education Association and American Medical Associadon, “Health Edu- 
cation," Report of the foim Committee on He^tk Prohlemt in Education, 2nd ed., 

1934. PP- 
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harmonious surroundings, comfortable equipment, adequate light, 
proper ventilation, cfTcctive heating, and adequate space for recrea- 
tion. The school environment should be inviting, even beautiful, 
with shrubbery, drives, gardens on the outside, and pictures, whole- 
some activity, and the pleasant warmth and cheer of a happy, con- 
tented faculty and student body on the inside. Rest rooms, cloak 
rooms, a cafeteria, and adequate play space all promote mental 
hygiene. 

Health Guidance and Instruction. In fulfilling the health objec- 
tive the school’s health program should include several services which 
arc the responsibility of the principal, teachers, and other school em- 
ployees, Routine health inspections should characterize each school 
day’s work along lines outlined by the principal or the health de- 
partment. Opening periods may be the appropriate time for these in 
the elementary school and home-room periods in the secondary 
school. If properly emphasized, these activities lead to good health 
habits and a desire for a healthy, vigorous body. Close personal in- 
spection immediately reveals any symptoms of communicable dis- 
eases, which should be reported to the school nurse or physician at 
once, or the child should be sent to the principal. The home should 
be contacted in serious cases. Many state departments provide 
routine directions for these inspections. Children returning to school 
after serious illnesses must be carefully observed and given individual 
attention as to physical examination, assignment of lessons, and 
adequate rest. Nutrition should be watched carefully by weight and 
measurement charts against height-weight-age tables and provision 
made for marked variations, especially if accompanied by other 
warning symptoms. 

The child needs to know much about his own physical condition, 
and it is partly the responsibility of the school to instruct him. He 
needs to know how to avoid illness and accidents, how to protect 
the health of others. He needs to know what good health is and bow 
to acquire it. He needs to know how to combat the constant mis- 
information of newspapers, radio, and magazines, and how to avoid 
faddists and superstition. He needs to be taught the importance of 
cleanliness, proper eating, regular elimination, safety, sanitation, 
recreation, exercise, and rest including sl^p. Most of all, he needs 
to have a sense of balance — to consider his health while enjoying 
life’s many activities. Although the teacher may follow a program 
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(i) daily health inspections by the teacher or school nurse to observe 
absence of normal health conditions; (2) medical and dental exami- 
nations by tlie school physician and dentist as an inventory® of the 
child s health status, with remedial treatment in certain instances; 
and (3) medical diagnosis and treatment by the family physician, 
or hospitahzation and clinic treatment. 

The range of health service varies widely in our schools. Indeed, 
the absence of these facilidcs in many small school districts and in 
rural areas is travesty on the first objective of education. There are a 
few districts tvhere superior efforts are being made in this direction. 
In those districts where the health service consists only of first-aid 
treatment, immunization, or routine classroom inspection, parent- 
teacher associations have sometimes added these and other health 
services to their list of acdvidcs, a plan worthy of commendation if 
well organized and under effident direction. 

Organization anp Administration 
Source of Authority. In its exercise of police power to protect the 
general welfare of its citizens a state may, by statute, authorize boards 
of health to make and enforce all rules and regulations deemed 
necessary to this end. City councils may also confer certain responsi- 
bilities upon this administrative body. Then, too, the local boar^ 0/ 
education is charged by statute with some health duties, such as 
sanitation and vaednadon. Regulations are set up by state boards of 
health and other state administrative bodies. 

The first approach to the administration of the health program is 
to have a thorough understanding of state laws concerning it. These 
include statutes on sanitation, safety, building codes, the state cur- 
riculum, health inspections, vaccination, immunizadon, admittance 
and inclusion of pupils’ reports, quarantine, public health regula- 
tion, boards of health, tort liability, and many others. The state de- 
partment of education may have bulletins in which these legal funda- 
mentals are set forth. It is out of these sources of control and 
authority that a local organizadon and its administradon should be 
set up.® 

«Sce Paul Haas. Analytis of Mediedl tnspecdoo forms. Master’s Thesis, University 
of Pittsburgh, 1938, for an analysts of atate forms used in these examinations. 

®For an intercstiDg discussion of this authority and responsibility, see Newton Ed- 
wards, Tke Courts and the Public Sckotds, Chicago, Ohivenity of Chicago Press, 1933, 

PP* 534-549- 
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definite knowledge of many things pertaining to fiis own body and 
its protection, and know them so thoroughly that habits of healthful 
living result. This is the purpose of health instruction. 

Health instruction should be an integral part of the curriculum. 
Usually taught as a separate school subject, it is also definitely re- 
lated to other fields of knowledge as physiology, hygiene, and 
science. For example, sex education and eugenics may be taught in 
connection with biology, or sanitation with civics. Integration may 
be made with other school subjects: nature study, social science, 
home economics, and reading (with health readers in the elementary 
grades). Safety education is definitely related to health and should 
hat'c a conspicuous place in the program. Practice in health activities 
is accorded through the organization of safety patrols, health and 
sanitation squads, health clubs, and similar recreation group activi- 
ties. Curriculum materials should be adequate and receive equal con- 
sideration in budgetary allotments with the most favored school ex- 
penditure. 

The teacher’s preparation in, and attitude toward, health instruc- 
tion is equally important. Every properly educated elementary 
teacher should be qualified to teach hejth effectively. On the sec- 
ondary level, every teacher should have had a basic education in 
health essentials and their application to secondary youth. The at- 
titude should prevail in every school that health instruction is just as 
important as the most favored school subject, perhaps more so. 

Physical Education and Recreation. Physical education and recre- 
ation are definitely a part of the school’s health program. The recent 
tendency to reorganize and conduct them in the interests of the 
health of all the children is marked and wholesome. Activities of 
this nature include children’s play, vv'hethcr free or organized, intra- 
and inter-mural sports and athletics, special health exercises, and 
various forms of recreation organized under public schoo/ direc- 
tion. 

Organization of physical education and recreational activities will 
take into consideration; (i) a definite program for every child 
adapted to his needs after a careful physical checkup and (2) an 
emphasis on intra-mural and a de-emphasis on inter-mural athletics 
and sports. Indeed, one may pause to remark that commercialized 
interscholastic athletics, as commonly conducted, may well be elimi- 
nated from the school program without great loss. Emphasis in those 
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ciiviiics which provide for freedom of movement, mental relaxa- 
ion, and real enjoyment, all at low cost, with a feeling of accomplish- 
nent in the hcilth results obtained is desirable. That others win in 
heir turn should be a matter of just as much enjoyment Skilled 
direction should be easily available and not too officious. 

Health Records. A complete health record system with the clerical 
help required to keep it up to date is essential in every school system. 
The individual pupil record should be orderly, brief, and cumuli" 
tive of all data pertaining to all aspects of his health. Once installed 
and followed through regularly as information becomes available, 
it should be revlcsved and interpreted periodically by teachers, medi- 
cal advisers, and all others who ate concerned with the child’s health 
sutus. Particularly important is this in regard to remediable defects 
which should be corrected. Answers should be sought to such queries 
as; Has the advim been followed? Has the defect been corrected? 
Has the school program been adjusted? Has the child gained 
svrigbt? Is he maturing as he shotdd? 

The health record should be cumulative in character insofar as 
changes in health and medical history can be recorded. It should 
not be so detailed as to be cumbersome, yet all essential information 
must be included. Decisions should be made as to the form— whether 
on a card, a folder, or in a large individual envelope. 

The personal health folder of each pupil should contain the fol- 
lowing information; 
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Mental Hygiene 

The mental hy^enc o£ the schoolroom is now receiving an in- 
creasing emphasis in the general health program.” The child’s 
mental health and balance are of the utmost importance in relation 
to his general health. The complexity and stresses of modern, living 
make necessary consideration of his mental hygiene if he is to meet 
them successfully. This is now definitely an educational responsi- 
bility.^* 

Mental hygiene in the public school must be approached posi- 
tively, that is, from the standpoint of the prevention of maladjust- 
ment. The White House Conference suggests five focal points which 
should be considered, (i) the curriculum, (2) pupil placement, (3) 
technique of instruction, (4) adequate facilities for social life and 
instruction, and (5) school organization for efficiency.^' Each of 
these should receive careful attention in the organization and ad- 
ministration on any level. 

Principals and teachers should be closely concerned with the 
mental hygiene of each pupil. Nervousness in any form is not to be 
lightly regarded. It may be manifested in disturbances of motor 
control, emotional or moral upsets, indications of nervous exhaus- 
tion, and associated physical conditions. Hysteria, dementia praecox, 

St. Vitus’s dance, epilepsy, and all forms of suppression frustration, 
or the symptoms of speech defects or other physical ailments ought 
to be studied carefully by the teacher with such professional as- 
sistance as may be available. Sleep and nutrition have a definite re- 
lation to mental hygiene. The individual differences of children offer 
a fruitful field for observation. Any condition in the school causing 
or contributing to the mental unhcalth of any child ought to be 
ferreted out immediately and removed. 

Community Health AcrmriEs and the Public School 
One of the mosi interesting phenomena of the past two decades 
has been the development of community agencies and organizations 

"Mental Health in School," Educational Method. National Education Association, 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, January, I935i P- 221. 

Thomas D. Wood (chairman), White House Coafereace on Child Health and 
Protection, The School Health Program, New York, The Century Company, 1932. 
chap, iii, p. 63. 

H. H. Remmers and N. L. Gage, Educafionid Measurement and Etaluation, New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1943, p. 78. 
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seriously concciucd with she gcnctal wdfcitc and improvement oi 
social living. Many of these pertain to the physical welfare and 
mental hygiene of childhood and youth. They include recreation 
centers, parks, libraries, clinics, hospitals, arms of service of the 
juvenile courts, service clubs, and other ocgaiuzadons. Mention has 
been made of the loal health authorities. To the extent that each of 
these sers'ices can contribute to the school health program, it should 
be utiUacd. 

The administration of any health program, in the public schools 
requires close cooperation with the home at many points. The parent 
should have a complete awareness of the total educational scheme 
especially as it relates to health and the place of his own children in 
it. Through teacher-parent contacts, made in the home wherever 
possible, tills program an be better understood. One or both parents 
should be present at medial examinations; or, if this is impossibly 
they should receive official reports of all sudi examinations through 
the school nurse or by letter, In turn, the school should requite re- 
ports from the home on the results of remedial treatment. Parental 
pride in school athletics and recreation is often in accordance with 
their own children’s participation. Without doubt, the health pro- 
gram is an imporunt mans of bringing about better school-com- 
munity cooperation. 
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Recently school csrnps hsve come into national prominence as a 
substitute for military training of youth. Proponents claim that they 
give experience in group living away from home, develop tough- 
ness, teach youth to be self-reliant and to meet the hazards of outdoor 
living, improve health habits and work habits, and provide all the 
values of military service except instruction and drill in military 
tactics. 

A number of cities report operation of camps for youth; more 
camps are run by social agencies, private schools, individuals and 
companies as a commercial undertaking, and by municipalities, 
state governments, and the federal government. In 1944 the state 
of New York passed the Desmond School Camp Bill authorizing 
school boards to purchase sites and spend school funds for camps. 
Camps have been operating in many parts of Europe for several 
years. 

It would seem wise, then, to advocate the establishment of summer 
camps for youth to serve the following purposes: (i) physical fit- 
ness; (2) recreation and out-of-door living, (3) character building, 
(4) scholastic adjustment, (5) work experience, and ( 6 ) citizenship 
training. They should be an integral part of the public school system, 
partly supported out of local funds supplemented by state and federal 
funds and supervised and integrated by state authority. Provision 
should be made for small districts to pool their resources for the 
establishment of such camps, as on a regional or county basis. If 
physical fitness and other values claimed for military training can 
be developed through the school years;, both in day schools as well 
as in summer camps, a year of intensive military training to secure 
this development at the age of eighteen or immediately thereafter 
would appear to be superfluous. Through all-year employment, 
teachers and administrative oflicers can improve their own physical 
fitness and raise their economic status at the same time. 

Safety Dwcation 

Life has always been an adventure, but it is more of an adventure 
today than ever before. Some of the old dangers are gone, to be sure; 
in their place have come others more numerous and more serious. 

The hazards of modern Jiving have been accentuated through 
mechanical and scientific discovery and invention, mainly of trans- 
portation, communication, comforts of home and community, and 
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the industrial world. Paradoxical as it may seem, scicntiHc dis- 
coveries have saved and prolonged life on the one hand while in* 
creasing the danger of life and living on the other.** Safety to life is 
substitutional, that is, we are to he saved from something for some- 
thing else.*® Its effect is not to impoverish life but to enrich it through 
an increase in the quality of life’s adventures. Thus, safety and 
stimulating progress go hand In hand. 1£ we are to live adventur- 
ously, we must Uvu saldy as life is gradually brought under control, 
bocety has the obUgation to teach its youth to meet the situations o£ 
this highly adventinous and stimulating world sa£cly 
ffioean-on in Jink, inn ,n Sa/ety. Education is directly concerned 
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coordinatioa and alertness and at the same time, teaches the prin- 
ciples o£ prevention and first aid. 

The objectives of safety education would appear to her (i) to 
prc\’cnt accidents and save lives (<x) by developing- attitudes neces- 
sary thereto; {b) by imparling helpful knowledge; and (c) by 
developing habits and skills which help in safeguarding oneself and 
others; (2) to fuse these elements into a discipline important in itself 
as a means to cfTcctive citizenship/* 

Safety education is now written into the laws of many states. As an 
answer to the need, schools almost universally have organized in- 
structional programs designed to meet safety education objectives. 
The content for safety education is ample in every community. Some 
notion of the items of learning to be included may be gathered from 
the following general topics: animals, bicycles, cuts, electricity, falls, 
farms, fires (causes and prevention), first aid, gas, guns and ex- 
plosives, safety in history and geography, holiday safety, industrial 
safety, poisonous plants and insects, poisons, public conveyances, 
recreation safety agencies, school problems, street and highway 
safety, and water transportation.*^ 

Program. A program of safety education should be organized 
around several definite lines of activity. Pupil organizations which 
might be used are salety patrols, safety councils, first-aid groups, and 
committees which function in connection with a particular activity, 
as in shops, laboratories, and hallways. The school program might 
include a safety pledge, safety films, posters, driver education, a 
campaign to encourage reading and obeying signs and instructions, 
ways to recognize the hazards of nature, and demonstrations in the 
assembly, clubs, newspaper, and other school activities. The ad- 
ministration should be directly responsible for the safety and sanita- 
tion of the school buildings and grounds, school bus transportation, 
preparation and adequacy of teaching and other personnel, fire 
drills, fire alarm system, and for safe machines, shops, and labora- 
tories. 

In concluding this section, it is well to emphasize the fact that, 
through safety education, youth is enabled to meet more adequately 
the hazards of his environment, which lie, for the most part, outside 

Ibid., p. 47. 

Problfrux and Topift in Sajfiy Ednaaion. Washington, Nauonal EducaUon As- 
sociation, 1940, 32 pp. See also other pamphlets in this series. 
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vealed more strikingly than in a teacher. Physical vigor begets mental 
health and both of these reveal virile spiritual health and power. He 
who tvould teach successfully and be long remembered as a maker 
of men must order his life by means of a rich balance of all of them 
in equal proportions. Underneath all is a serene mind, contempla- 
tive of the deeper meanings of life and cemented solidly in eternal 
values. 


So high as a tree aspires to grow, 

So high will it find an atmosphere suited to it. 

— ^Tiiorsau 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Examine the statement that there arc two great fronts in the preser- 
vation of health and the treatment of disease. Indicate the progress 
wc have made on these fronts by direct evidence. 

2. How do you account for the fact that health has not yet assumed its 
rightful place as an educational objective of Brst impoitanee? 

3. Make a study in a selected school system of the influence of a health- 
ful school environment on the physical and mental health of chil- 
dren (<j) on the elementary and (i) on the secondary level. 

4. Observe the manner in which health inspections are carried out in 
a selected school system. Examine your findings in the light of pre- 
ferred practices. 

5. Select five school systems of different sizes and study the nature of 
the health services in them. Evaluate in the light of preferred prac- 
tices. 

6. What health functions does the board of health exercise in your city 
or town? 

7. Observe health instruction as taught in one or more school systems. 
Evaluate your findings. 

8. What do you understand mental hygiene to mean? Contrast five 
factors which favor and five which interfere with a proper atmos- 
phere of sound mental hygiene. 

9. Make a list of the health activities in your community. At what 
points do they touch the public schools? 

10. Plan an organization and program for a summer camp as an in- 
tegral part of a public school system. 

11. Make a study of the needs for safety education in your community. 
What program would you surest to meet them? 

12. Read “Fit to Teach.” Examine your own health status over a period 
of years in the light of the suggestions in this excellent reference. 
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li. Do yoa have a wholesome plSosophy life? In what way is it 
tUaied to physical, mental, and spiritual health? 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


Guidance as an Adjustment Service 


WHEN viewed as constant and satisfying adjust- 
ments to one’s environment, the formal process of education involve 
choices to be made at many turns. Society, on the one hand, de- 
termines what is best for the child for his social good. Here choices 
lie outside his control and hence must be made for him. Within the 
social framework democratic freedoms permit him certain rights of 
choice because he is a citizen and because he must assume responsi- 
bility for his own acts. Guidance assists in this process. It takes ac- 
count of his own personality on the one hand and his environment 
on the other. Since the purpose of the school is constant educational 
adjustment, guidance-counseling is one form of school service by 
means of which it can be more adequately brought about. The final 
test of the school guidance service is the satisfying adjustment to 
life’s demands and opportunities. This chapter presents the elements 
necessary to the process. 

The Guidance Movement 

Some form of guidance, whether consciously or unconsciously 
given, is always present whenever the educational process is in opera- 
tion. Youth as well as adults have always had to meet certain condi- 
tions imposed by society and to exercise personal options which in- 
volved; (i) the need for choosing between courses of action; (2) the 
inability to choose wisely without some assistance; and (3) the pos- 
sibility of adequate help wisely given.^ Moreover, these conditions are 

^Arthur J. Jones, Principles of Guidance, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Compan7, 

1930, p. 365- 
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intensified by the varying needs, interests, abilities, and opportunities 
of the individual, as well as by the scope and intensity of the 
emergency in which he finds himself. 

Howev er, guidance as an organized movement is of fairly recent 
origin. About 1900 a great wave of sodal and philanthropic effort to 
serve humanity better began to sweep over the country, finding ex- 
pression in many ways, espeebUy in the larger cities of the coast. 
Organized groups, educational, philanthropic, civic, and busmess, 
shared in this movement, each endeavoring to give its sociological 
and psychological theories some practical application. 

The vocMloml guidance movement WM one aspect o£ these ap- 
plied theories A though Boston and Netv York have been rather 
pnerally arined with leadership, a number o£ cities were plonecr- 
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Concepts op nre Guwakce Fon'ctiOiS' 

Origins, Wc have scca that guidance as an organized activity was 
first conceived as vocational guidance. The purpose was to bring 
about a more adequate adjustment of the individual pupil with his 
vocational environment. Even here there were sharp differences of 
opinion as to how this was to be accomplished. As the functions of 
education expanded in response to a changing and increasingly com- 
plc.x environment, need for adequate general guidance became 
greater. Guidance came to be conceived as an adjustment process. Its 
meanings and possibilities emerged as more and more tvas learned 
about the child and his nature through the contributions of psy- 
chology, especially the study of individual di/Terences, and more 
about his environment and home life through the social sciences, 
svith education being thought of increasingly as a child development 
function. 

Broadened Meanings. The functions of guidance have been 
broadened according to the areas and nature of the services to be 
rendered. Thus the terms educational guidance, social guidance, civic 
guidance, health guidance, recreational guidance, personal guidance, 
and moral guidance came into prominent use along with vocational 
guidance. 

Following recognition of the need for guidance, the more im- 
portant problem was what should be the position of the school in 
respect to it. Brewer* considered it to be as broad as education itself. 
The Individual was to be guided, as rapidly as his own maturation 
process allowed, to assume the responsibility for his own develop- 
ment. Jones® considered guidance as that assistance given one in 
making intelligent choices in times of crisis. Between these extremes 
will be found varying points of view which will determine the atti- 
tude and services of the guide toward his subject. Hutson® has 
pointed out that many activities labeled as forms of guidance may 
well be judged to partake more of the nature of training or dcvelop- 


* John M. Brewer, Education as Gutdanca, New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1932. PP. i-S- 
^ Op. ctU, p. 28. 

®Kcn 3S, Hughes, Hutson, and Rearis, Administering the Secondary School, New 
York, American Book Company, i94t, p. i77- 
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ment than of guidance. He connders guidance as services which 
contribute to the developmental purpose and consist of (1) the serv- 
ice of distribution, those activities of life desirable to differentiate 
the training of youth, and (2) the service of adjustment for all 
devdopmtnt, common and integrated, adjusting the individual 
MO the various elements of his environment toward greater cf- 


Guidance then is conceived as an educational service having many 
mamfestauens, ail designed to help the pupil toward self-develop- 
mmt and mdmdual gro^, and at the same time tosvard attain- 
nt o£ a desirable and harmonious adjustment svith his environ- 
mcn md m mmplete accotd with the democratic way of liying. 
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of the ^idance objective. Numefou5 studies have been made point- 
ing out the nature of the maladjustment and the need for a guidance 
ser\’icc. Examples arc pupil failure absence and truancy, elimination, 
vocational misfits, college and university misfits, problems of pupils 
in industry and business, social, emotional, and personal maladjust- 
ments, and health and behavior problems. The alarming manifesta- 
tions of some youth totvard delinquency and crime have heightened 
the need for some measure of counseling, adjustment, and control. 
A second need forguidanccgrowsout of the pupil’s sincere yearnings 
for truth, for assistance in solving his problems, and for aid at stra- 
tegic points in his maturing process. These needs determine the 
kinds of guidance and the functions to be performed. Under certain 
circumstances group guidance may be (he procedure; however, the 
guidance principle functions best as an individual pupil concern. 

Teacher Classification. Authorities are now generally agreed as to 
the following kinds of guidance: 

X. Health and personality guidance — securing and maintaining the best 
physical, mental, and emotional health and stability 

2. Educational guidance — assistance in choices related to educational 
progress 

3. Civic guidance— -enabling the individual to become a useful member 
of home and community as well as of state and nation 

4. Vocational guidance — selection of, and adjustment to, a vocation 

5. Moral and character guidance— securing proper adjustment to de- 
sirable ethical standards 

6. Leisure time guidance — assisting in the proper utilization of spare 
time for individual progress and happiness 

7. Social guidance — enabling the individual to adjust himself properly 
with others in whatever ways arc necessary 

Pupil Classification. The kinds of guidance indicated above have 
been conceived in terms of pupil needs viewed from the standpoint 
of the teacher-counselor. Pupils thus acquiesce in the program, ft is 
perhaps a teacher tendency to distribute all pupil problems within 
such a classification. In a recent survey of the public schools of Pitts- 
burgh, the staff attempted a somewhat different approach, namely, 
that of listing problem areas according to problems actually indicated 
by high school pupils. The foHov^g problem areas were classiRed 
in order of frequency of mention. 
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1. School problems — including any type of problem which grows out 
of schoolwork 

2. Concern about the future — not only a job but all types of problems 
in which the future seems to hold the key 

3. Econonuc problems — finandal pn^lems of their own or their fami- 
lies 

4. Permnal problems— growing out of ihdr own personal adjustments 

5. Social problems — relations with each other 

6. Home problans-cpecUUy where there is some disturbiog circtim- 

Stance ® 
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6 . Placement scmcc-— W'ith adequate follow-up 

7. Research service— especially in rclatiorj to problems of child study 
and educational and occupational data 

It is important that proper facilities be provided for these functions 
and the tasks he properly assigned. The organization chart should 
show definite provision for each function. At points there may be 
some overlapping, which must be recognized and provided for,® 

Organization for Guidance 

Once guidance is recognized as an integral part of every school 
activity, it is essential that the administrative principle of locating 
and defining responsibilities be considered. Guidance should be ap- 
proved as a school policy and its limits of attainment specified. It 
should be conceived as an integrating or unifying process, both by 
the teacher and by the pupil. The nature of the organization will 
vary tvith the size of the school, divisions of the school, as elementary 
or secondary, and functional emphasis to be placed on it. 

Guidance in the Elementary School, Originating as a secondary 
school function, guidance has now come to have meaning for ele- 
mentary school children. Perhaps the greatest source of influence is 
the increasing concern within the elementary school for meeting the 
needs of the whole child, his personality development and social ad- 
j ustment. Many of the problems requiring guidance in the secondary 
school could more profitably be met on the elementary school level. 
Moreover, the elementary schools have perhaps progressed farther 
in recognizing and studying individual differences and in meeting 
the needs of individual children in the classroom. In the elementary 
schools guidance has and should become an integral part of the 
whole educational program. 

Wherever child study takes place, guidance is its necessary accom- 
paniment. The little child as he enters the nursery school, kinder- 
garten, and first grade faces new problems and different situations 
and is in constant need of adjustment and guidance. Here the teacher 
is the person around whom the organization should be built. Her 
approach is both group and individuaL Her efficiency increases with 

*Thc reader will find in Richard D. Allen, Organizatton and Supen/idon of Guid- 
ance in Public Education. New York, toot PuUuhinff Company, 1934. chap- vii, an 
excellent discusjion of the functions «rf guidance charted and distributed to designated 
members of the personnel. 
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her knowledge and understanding o£ the pupil, his problems, and 

his environment. 

As the child progresses through die elementary school, his need 
for guidance continues. The teaser remains in a strategic position; 
she assumes the role of teacher-counselor, being responsible for 
knowing children as individuals and providing the experiences, in- 
formation, and counsel they need. Continuity with the group is 
desirable, or at least continuity of contact in those situations in which 
previous knowledge and adjustments are helpful. The teacher- 
counselor avails herself of the services of the principal, the psycholo- 
gist, the psychiatrist, the visiting teacher, the school doctor and nurse, 
and others who may be helpful. Advantage should be uken of all 
school and cormnunity faciliUes and adaptation made of school pro- 
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minish in any sense as he grows older and enters upon new activi- 
ties. They may be merely different. 

The size of the school wM naturally determine the nature of the 
organization. All guidance in any school system should be admin- 
istered through the principal as die responsible head of the school. 
This responsibility may be directly entrusted to a director of guid- 
ance or other administrative officer or officers. A faculty committee 
should be appointed who will be responsible for policies and co- 
ordinate the work closely with teachers and all specialized personnel 
within the school system. Various contacts \vill be made: with the 
health department personnel, as doctors and nurses, attendance de- 
partment personnel, as visiting teachers, psychological and research 
department, and all other persons serving in any advisory capacity. 

The size of the school may determine the number of counselors 
assigned to duty. These should be professionally prepared and cer- 
tificated and be assigned satisfactory quarters and equipment for this 
work. They should be chosen because of a high standard of per- 
sonality and training, being successful teachers with a wide knowl- 
edge of, and contacts with, those aspects of school-community life 
which will be essential in carrying on their work. Boynton remarks 
that no one who controls the disciplinary problems of the school 
should be assigned to the guidance Ainctions.“ While there may be 
some meric in this statement, the manner of die periormance of the 
disciplinary function will determine whether such a policy should 
be followed. 

Pupil Records. Since a thorough understanding of the pupil 
through many forms of measurement and diagnosis is so essential, 
it follows that records of these data must be collected, classified, and 
housed, and adequate use made of them. They will vary according 
to the size of the school and the adequacy of personnel to administer 
them. 

The following basic information concerning all pupils is essential 
for guidance purposes: 

HOME AND FAMILY BACKGROUND. This should includc information 
of a personal nature which identifies the pupil as a person and in 
relation to his home and family background. 

'^‘•Paul L. Boynton, Psychology of Child Detviopment, Minneapolis, Educational 
Publishers, Inc., 1938, p. 439- 
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ThU should mcMc such mforma- 

tiou as will be revealed through a thorough medial Matmnatton, 
together with ohservatiorvs o£ a physical nature which might be maoe 
by a nurse or health teacher. , , . i » \ 

JIRSONAL Km socuLni.vEi.0Pikm{T. This shouW include personal 
interests, achievements, intentions, altitudes, activities, problems, bc« 
havior, aptitudes, and similar information. 

scuousTic PROGRESS. This shcaild comprise a complete cumulative 
schoUrship record, including distinctions, failures, scholarship pat- 
terns, attendance, tardiness, and schools attended, 

TEST INFORMATION. THs should bclude a record of all tests— intel- 
ligence, achievement, aptitude, personality, reading, etc. 

This comprehensive uriormation about pupils should be systemati- 
cally organized for use. The Intention here U not to duplicate records 
and other data collected and available through other sources, such as 
ilu: health folders and attendance records; rather these should form 
an integral pan of the program. The effeaive use of this informa- 
tion will depend upon the guidance personnel. Naturally, the special- 
ist will make greater use of ctnain materials, while the teacher will 
have more need of other types. Of great importance is its housing 
and availability, especially in relation to the guidance techniques 
employed. 

It U highly imporunt that some measure be provided to test the 
results of guidance. Such tests as these arc significant: (i) holding 
power of school, (a) svise pupil planning, (3) wise pupil understand- 
ing and decision, (4) pupil scU-direction, (5) wide pupil range of 
interests and aaivitics, (6) cordial relationships within school and 
home and community. (7) success of pupils both in and beyond the 
Khool. (S) evidence of chaiaaci development and leadership, and 
(,9) school morale. 

„ hlcgrauJ Fmcthn. IE one accepts the now well- 
esuhUsbed pcncple ttat the gultoce function is an Integral part o£ 

he will permeite every part c£ 

the school organttauon.- A spirit of Wlplulncss to each nnpll will 


K. fr,„„ I • n C- . *^.11 “'■‘F^^uiucss 10 each pupil wui 

Mowing (catnecs of *e school 


tt EJuai^n, Elowninjtoiif^Uic StW P 
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arc fundamental in facilitating^ the guidance function: (2) program 
of studies tlirough exploratory courses, flexibility in curriculum or- 
ganization, and achieving guidance objectives through the several 
subjects studied; (2) the school library, which should be so organized 
that the program of studies will center in it; (3) program of activi- 
ties, which has great potential value; (4) school publications which 
inform and orient, as handbooks, bulletins, and the school paper; 
C5) organized collection and study of occupational materials; ( 6 ) the 
home-room program, which should become an integral part of the 
guidance service because of its strategic location and the peculiar 
functions of the home-room teacher; (7) measurement and analysis 
research of pupils, as test scores, marks, results of interviews, and 
case studies; (8) placement and follow-up of each pupil, including 
the information gathered and contacts made; and (9) space pro- 
vision for guidance<ounseling personnel, accessible, private, and 
sulHciently spacious. 

Effective leadership should be provided in the administrative or- 
ganization both within each school and in the central administrative 
staff. The latter should be adequately organized and coordinated 
with other staff agencies which can render guidance service. There 
should be a continuous in-service teacher education program since 
perhaps no school activity can grow stale as quickly as guidance. 

If there is a state guidance organization and program, it should be 
approached for services and suggestions. Finally, every person as- 
sociated with guidance in any manner will want to keep constantly 
before him the fact that guidance is a service of educational direc- 
tion to youth, leading ultimately to his self-direction, and whatever 
can assist in attaining this outcome is most desirable. 

Guidance to Youth in Making a Living 
Need. One of the final tests of the school guidance service is 
whether the youth is thereby enabled to make satisfying adjustments, 
both individual and social, to life’s demands and opportunities as 
he leaves school.^^ At this point we are interested in that phase of 
guidance which assists him in assuming his responsibility to make 
a living and support himself and those dependent on him. This may 
be termed vocational guidance. The American Youth Commission 


niere may be a point of issue as to how far in the future satisfying guidance 
projects. Perhaps we need more information before wc can answer this intelligentTy. 
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estimates that probably less than one ■^uth in four (22.7 per cent) 
has received what might be conddered Yocational guidance from any 
source whatever.” This seems to agree rather closely with the Office 
of Education study which states that guidance service is being re- 
ceived by only 28.7 per cent of the approximately 7,166,000 students 
enrolled in the white high schools of the nation.” These figures give 
some indication of the great need of guidance to bring about a better 
occupational adjustment of all youth. 

Typfs. BtU“ has classified three types o£ school guidance pro- 
grams: (i) the hissez-falrc program, in which there is Me or no 
effort to dispose the youth’s needs and capacities and adjust them 
to some definne occupational choice; (n) the one-directional pro- 

^iter to graduate, wUl 

aw tWro " ‘ mT"’ P'raemale will gradn- 

who poruay a lack of enthusiasm fnrvU i ■ 

judged to be potential rvorkers bln^ol tom "h '"■'’V v?'’" 
or then low economic status. “ mcchamcal abthty 

eonsidetatiloimato'dtoeSTOMu' S' “ 

lueot oi adequate information whi* will llTr 
«uupational choices and adjustaents 

guidance is to enable the trvo and oo ^ occupational 

youth who teach the ace of en.,?l ™llion American 
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A. Helping the applicant to evaluate his vocational assets and Habilidcs 

1. To review his occupational experience thoughtfully 

2. To examine his education and training critically 

3. To consider his aptitudes and abilities intelligendy 

4. To discover certain fields of work to which he is particularly 
adapted 

5. To discover some of the reasons that have prevented him from 
gaining greater success in any vocational field in which he has 
accumulated experience 

n. Interpretation of the facilities offered by the community to the un* 

employed individual 

1. To understand some of the significant changes occurring in 
various occupations and industries 

2. To learn of professions or occupations in which the successful 
workers have tastes, interests, and abilities similar to his own 

3. To put him in touch with facilities through which he might pre- 
pare himself for an appropriate occupation 

4. To find opportunities to add new skills necessary in his work 

5. To plan avocational activities that would employ and develop 
special abilities and interests for tvhich his occupation gives little 
opportunity 

C. Broader aspects of adjustment 

1. To work out a life program that would contribute to greater 
happiness and success 

2. To make contacts that would be helpful in putting his plans into 
successful operation 

3. To gain a better command over his own life and over the con- 
ditions under which he is living 

4. To avoid certain fields in which he is weak^^ 

Continuous Process. Vocational guidance must become a con- 
tinuous process. As the youth reaches various stages of maturation, 
his needs and capacities unfold. Likewise the world of occupations 
changes. Most youth change jobs frequently, passing on to more de- 
sirable choices and conditions. For these reasons earlier choices must 
be open to constant scrutiny. Mor«)Vcr, the responsibility of the 
school does not cease when the youth leaves its doors and secures 
employment. He may need further diagnosis, assistance, and perhaps 
training. Close association should be made with community, state, 
and federal employment agencies. Every school should have a service 


Ibid., pp. 25-26. 
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which studies these factors intelligcndy, seeking to bring about the 

most satisfying and appropriate adjustments. 

Learning how to make a living is an essential element in learning 
how to make a life. Guidance alone cannot alleviate unemployment 
among youth although it may as^ nor can it always insure against 
enforced idleness. Rather it assists the youth in overcoming frustra- 
uon, m discovning Wdf. and in learning how to gain the most 
tfom his schoolwork, his capadiics, and eventually his job. 

This seaion on vocational guidance looking for^vard to occupa- 
uonal ediustment should be closely orrienhted with that part of this 

.0 which drrr^fc Llfetd! *''' 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

3. Prrpste a chan outlining R..n,nn, 

W S'* “"'""f ^llan^'and ® Pupils. 

1 Puw„,;,;_ Mi„„e,pn,i,: 
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CHAPTER XIX — 

Psychiatric and Clhiical Procedures 
and Research 


WHEN men lived ihc simple life and brought up 
their children amidst unadorned social institutions, the adjustment 
of the individual to his environment was a relatively simple process. 
As society became more complex and affected, problems of adjust- 
ment increased almost in geometrical proportion. The stresses of 
modern living have multiplied the need for expert assistance in 
bringing about this adjustment. 

Many of the sciences have made important contributions to the 
welfare of society which are being utilized effectively in meeting the 
problems of a complex civilization, especially among children. Par- 
ticularly is this true in the fields of medicine, psychology, sociology 
(social case work), mental hygiene, and religion. Their contributions 
se^ to have been focused on the grossly maladjusted individual. 
However, there is no reason to assume that their ministrations may 
not prove equally helpful to all children. 

This chapter will discuss the field of psychiatry and the use of 
clinical procedures in child growth and adjustment now available. A 
section will be given over to the importance of research for teacher 
and administrator in improving educational therapy and practice 
affecting pupil personnel. 

Psychiatry and Education 

TAe Approach. Psychiatry may be said to be the assembly and 
integration of the scientific contributions of the fields of psychology, 
medicine, social case work, mental hygiene, and religion, as they 
297 
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ment of mental diseases and maladjustments is usually considered a 
branch of medicine* Its very nature associates it closely with biology 
on the one hand and psychology on the other. Consequently, the 
psychiatrist is usually a physidan with special training in these 
related fields. The school psychiatrist should have further training 
in the field of education and a proper understanding of children. His 
specific educational function is the discovery of the child’s mental 
attitudes and responses revealed in behavior in specific situations.^ 
As such he is a specialist who must understand and adjust these 
mental attitudes and responses with environmental situations. 

Within every school system there may be children in need of the 
school psychiatrist. Larger cities may be able to employ such a 
specialist full time. In smaller districts, his services may be available 
on a part-time basis in cooperation with other districts, on a county- 
wide basis, or through some state administrative setup. 

CuN/cs AND Clinical Procedures 

Development. Jn view of the specialized nature of child study and 
guidance, particularly in the case of problem children, clinics have 
been established in which may be assembled suitable equipment and 
materials in an appropriate environment and under expert direction. 
Clinics and clinical services have had a phenomenal growth within a 
half-century. In 1896 the first psychological clinic in the United States 
was established at the University of Pennsylvania,* in 1909 the first 
psychiatric clinic for children was organized in Chicago. It is esti- 
mated that the number of psychological and psychiatric child guid- 
ance clinics is now somewhere between 650 and 700.® Various names 
are applied, usually child guidance clinic, psychiatric clinic, behavior 
clinic, and mental health clinic. 

Scope. The terms clinic and clinical focus attention upon the in- 
dividual and his problems. With general acceptance of the u/hale 


® Arthur P. Noyes, Modern Clinical Psychiatry. Phitadelphia, W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, and ed., 1939, p. 17. 

* The staff o£ the Institute for Juvenile Research, Paul L. Schneder, Dhecior, Child 
Guidance Procedures, New York, D. Applaaa'CeaCury Company, 1937, p. 329. 

'‘•■Clinical Organization for Child Guidance within the Schools/* Bulletin No. 15. 
Department of the Interior, Washington, United States Office of Education, 1939, 
p. V. The student vwll find an excellent chapter on the evolution of psychiatric clinics 
for children in Helen Leland Witmer, Ps^hiatne Cliniet for Children, New York, 
The Commonwealth Fund, 1940, chap. in. 
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child concept as basic m education, these problems become diversi- 
fied, their implications are interwoven, and the need for expert aid 
is increas e d. This means that a larger group of persons, both expert 
and lay, txxomc concerned in their solutions. These include chiss- 
ri»in teachers, parents, school counselors, visiting teachers, school 
physu™ and health svorkets, school psychologists, school psy- 
chutnst^ school nurses, and social case workers. The need o£ expert 
E^rce IS heightened as increasing attention is given to the whole 


Proredure Procedure in aU clinics is usually Identical, namely, 
“c! aausLg maSiustment. 
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cfTcctivc. It is obvious that in their case guidance clinics should be 
ofTcrcd on a county- or state-wide basis and possibly under state 
direction. In fact, such services might well become a project for fed- 
eral administration and support. Various centers should be estab- 
lished and psychologists, psychiatrist^ and other workers made 
available where needed.* Many colleges and universities have estab- 
lished clinics of various types and offer their facilities to near-hy com- 
munitics. 

Plans for the establishment and operation of clinics may be found 
in an excellent bulletin published by the OiSce of Education. Every 
type of clinic is described for different-sized communities with di(- 
ferent plans of organization, both public and private.® 


The Research Service 

The Scientific Movement. The scientific movement in education 
dates from about the turn of the present century. Much of the 
progress that education has made has been definitely a part ot it. In- 
dications of this movement have been pointed out in previous sec- 
tions. The reader by this time has been impressed, it is hoped, with 
the scope of scientific investigations and their meaning for education. 
Interestingly enough, many aspects of the movement have been an 
outgrowth of the child study movement of the closing decades of the 
last century, which turned attention away from a study of theories of 
education to a study of children. 

Of special significance are the study of individual differences in 
children with their psychological and psychiatric implications, the 
measurement movement, school surveys, the determination of ef- 
ficiency in classroom instruction, and the development of standards 
which may serve as educational guides or against which various 
phases of the school and its administration may be checked. 

The Teacher and Research. The young teacher approaches his 
work equipped with an untried array of knowledges, skills, and 
methodology well sprinkled with his own preconceived ideas. Before 
long the hard realities of the teaching situation confront him. He is 


® Compare Arch O. Heck, The EJueen'ott of ExcrfvJosoi Children, Ne»v Yo/i, 
McCraH'-Hjll Book Compaiij', 1940, P- 503. In Witmer, op. cit.. chaps, jv to vm in- 
clusive, there is an excellent discussion of state-financed dimes offering psychiatric 


services for children in public school*. 

® ‘■Clinical Organization for Child GttidaDCC Within the Schools. Bulletin No. IJ. 


Department of the Interior, 1939. 
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met by a bcwildeimg mass o£ problems, among which arc: (i) 
complexity of his teaching auUes, (2) the unpreamtabkness of pupil 
behavior, (3) the ramifications of the iostructional process, and (.4; 
ihe effects of rapicUy moving social changes upon the educauonal 
program. To these arc added problems of supervision, older teachers, 
the home and community, and, too ohen, a faltering confidence m 
his own abibty. He finds that las storehouse of untried knovvlcdges 
and sldlls scarcely suffices. In his dilemma, he grasps at the tried but 
outmoded methods of his own school days, or tries to listen to the 


contusing advice of supervisors and older teachers. 

If the young teacher at this juntime can catch the significance of 
a sdeotific study of his problems, either alone or in a group, much 
may be accomplished. Every question should be studied where tt ts 
in the light of established procures and, wherever possible, under 
kindly supervision. 

Shnilarly, the older teacher needs the sumulation and inspiration 
of the scientific approach, for quite often older teachers succumb to 
the pleasant apathy of continuing practices that “tvork” without re- 
gard to iheii efficicDcy ox adapud)ility to current situations. It seems 
easier to continue these methods th^ to learn new ways of doing 
things. Research to these teachers, granted the open mind, should 
prove a revitalizing experience, clearing new pathways and opening 
new leads fit the field of learning. The true teacher desires nothing 
more than to keep abreast of the latest development in his profession 
and will make every effort to do so. 


The teacher must be able and willing to utilize the findings of 
research as they apply to his own problems. Teaching should become 
a great adventure demanding continual contact with the latest dc- 
veloprncnis in the field. Unfortunately, many research reports arc 
so written that the teacher is unable to make practical applications 

ol the findings. ThU fault should be corrected. 

Then again, teacher bunsclf should become a research worker, 
as Uuctungham long ago poimed out. He aptly stated that educa- 
tjo^ t c tcadicr as a research worker, just as the teacher needs 
educational problems that can 
with M a 1 ° ^ classroom. Scnsiiiviiy to those problems 

vath an a dequate knowledge of procedure and a wiU to carry through 
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will assist botli the teacher and the profession. Some can be studied 
as individua! problems; others can be attacked through group acdon, 
involving supervisory dirccuon of some sort. In their solution lies 
the joy of accomplishment plus the knowledge that the profession 
has been advanced. 

Teacher s Preparation. Higher levels of the professional 
status of teachers indicate the desirability of some preparation in 
research. Such education should include a mastery of the techniques 
involved in studying individual pupils and in recording objective 
data concerning their needs and growth. It should sensitize the 
teacher to the significance of current research in the curriculum, the 
field of method, the area of child development, and classroom man- 
agement. It is not too much to expect teachers as well as principals 
to be prepared to conduct chssroom experiments involving the use 
of experimental techniques, and to interpret data and conclusions to 
other teachers in conference. Above all, the teacher should profit by 
the acquisition of an open mind, being keenly aware of his own 
limitations and alert to the possibilities of new evidence, and having 
a sincere desire to seek it and to improve as it directs. 

The Administration and Research. Within the administration are 
many opportunides for the direction and stimulation of research 
especially pertaining to pupil development Some may contend that, 
in the last analysis, the real responsibility lies here. Be that as it may, 
there are numerous ways in which the administration may be as- 
sociated with research in the schools: (i) through dissemination to 
teachers of timely and appropriate research experiments and in- 
formation, fully understandable to them, accompanied by suggestions 
for implementation; (2) through amelioration and improvement of 
teaching conditions as a result of school studies and research find- 
ings; {5) through school or class experimentation in which good 
research techniques arc employed; (4) through cooperative research 
among groups of teachers with proper recognition of results 
achieved; (5) through encouragement of teachers who conduct re- 
search studies by publicadon or other forms of recognition; (6) 
through a sympathedc personal attitude toward research and its 
findings as well as a personal knowledge of techniques of research, 
accompanied by a proper disseminatioii of knowledge to sta 5 and 
teachers; (7) through personal partidpadon in research by giving 
information, cooperating with other schools, answering question- 
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nakcs, and afiUiatiog with research groups; (8) by 
a research service commensurate with the size and needs ot me 
school and the funds available. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Distinguish between psycht^ogy and ^diiatry. What is the place 
of each in education? 

2. Outline a month’s duties for a school psychologist; psychlalriu; re- 
search department. 

3. To what extent arc the services of the scKod psychiatrist appIicaDle 
to all children? 

4. Indicate difierent kinds of clinics available for school service. Out- 
line the nature of the service each can render. Visit a clinic and 
write a report on your observations. 

5. What preparation in psychology, psychiatry, and research would you 
require of every elementary and secondary teacher? Be specific. 

6. To what extent is it possible to include (a) in large school systems, 

{b) in smaller school systems, (c) to rural areas Doll's classification 
of clinical fields of use? 

7. Show how you would organize psychiatric and research service in a 
county; a suie. 

8. Make a plan of organized research for the following school systems: 

(d) aty of 500/500; (6) city of 50,000; (e) suburban town (5,000); 

(i) county; (e) consolidated Khool. 
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CHAPTER XX 


Determining Pupil Progress 


ALFRED N. WHITEHEAD is quoted as saying 
that “There is only one subject matter for education, and that is life 
in all of its manifcscacions.”^ This constitutes an iinpresslve program. 
The teacher as the immediate dircaor of that process by which the 
young child is introduced to life has great responsibilities, in know- 
ing both the child and life itself as weij as the most ciSejent manner 
of introducing him to it. 

Education, then, concerns first the development of the individual 
himself, which must be such as will enable him to achieve a rea- 
sonable measure of success in life and a certain happiness in attaining 
it. Secondly, there must be brought about a reasonable and satisfying 
adjustment to life about him. Educational goals may be said to be 
achieved when a proper relation of the individual to his environment 
has taken place. 

The cstablishmenr of a reJiabJc basis for evaluating the outcomes 
of the educational program and its procedures is necessary to this 
end. There is wide divergence in patterns in difierent school systems 
for achieving it- Whatever the objectives, the pattern, or the pro- 
cedures, how efficiently is the educational assignment being realized ? 
What useful measures determine that efficiency? How can the work 
of education be made more efficient? 

Teachers’ marks, the traditional measure of evaluation, are being 
supplemented by more objective criteria. Many types of objective 
tests are found in general use. Study should be made of every reliable 
measure and service which will help to evaluate adequately the 

^ TAe Purposes of Education in American Democracy, Educational Policies Com- 
missioD, WashinstoB, Natjonal Education Assodation, 1938, p- 39- 
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whole educational program and allow its purposes to be more ef- 
ficiently fulfilled. 

This chapter emphasizes the importance of a sound measurement 
program. It sets forth ways and means of using and improving teach* 
ers’ marks. It treats the subject of ol^ectivc tests, including measures 
of achievement and intelligence, and points out the usefulness of 
these measures in evaluating pupil progress. 


Evaluating the Outcomes of the Educational Program 

The Traditional Examinatiott. The concept that some form of 
test or examination should be applied at various stages in the cdu- 
cationa progress of the learner is traditional. Oral questioning is 
probably die oldest form of testing, dignified by the immortnl 
phdorapher m 4e stiH commonly used Socralic method. U was the 
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must be evaluated in terms of these objectives which requires some 
adequate form of measurement. 

Afeasurement in the form of judgment takes place frequently in 
the classroom. Teachers form individual judgments of every paper, 
recitation, blackboard exercise, icsr, behavior, and attitude. Unfor- 
tunately, many of these decisions arc colored by subjective considera- 
tions, as personal likes and dislikes, behavior patterns, race or re- 
ligion, industry or the lack of it, personal health or emotional 
considerations, and previously formed opinions. 

Measurement is necessary in order to learn more of the pupils 
themselves, their individual and group achievements, their stren^s 
and weaknesses, their proper admission and classification; it is, as 
well, a basis for promotion. A careful inspection reveals other uses 
of measurement in both the elementary and the secondary school. 
Some additional uses arc: (i) as a means of motivation, (2) to pro- 
mote competition bet\vccn groups, individuals, or with one's own 
past record, (3) for diagnostic purposes, (4) to determine replace- 
ment (5) to compare a pupil’s record with college admission stand- 
ards, (6) to provide the basis of reports to parents, (7) to determine 
credits, honors, etc,, (8) for guidance purposes, (9) to predict the 
pupil’s success, and (10) to ascertain certain aspects of the school’s 
efficiency, such as rating teachers, comparing methods of teaching, 
and comparing the measurable outcomes of a particular class, school, 
or subject. 

The home and the public in general need a sound basis for deter- 
mining the effectiveness of the school’s program. Too often public 
conclusions on school effectiveness are in terms of athletic victories 
or deleats, forensic contests, school-public displays, individual prog- 
ress or failure as indicated on report cards, and happenings within or 
about the school as reported by children or by gossip in the daily 
press. Unfortunately, these biased judgments often color negatively 
an otherwise effective instructional program. 

Establishing the Basis. It would seem then that to intelligently 
evaluate the outcomes of the educational program, especially the in- 
structional processes, a more reliable basis is necessary. Vactors in- 
volved therein might be summarized as: (i) provision for a periodic 
control on the effectiveness of the ckssroom as well as the school 
program and procedures; (2) appraisal of these results in the light 
of forward-looking educational objectives in which the latter are 
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consistently, under surveillance; (3) evaluation of the individual and 
group progress of every, child, with resulting adaptations to his needs, 
abilities, and interests; (^) substitution of sdentific objective meas- 
urments, with their resulting security to teachers, administrators, 
Md pupils, for inadequate and ineffective subjective judgments ; and 
(5) provision for a sound basis for critical judgments of the work 
of fte school on the part of the home and the community in general.’ 
Remmers and Gage have caUed attention to the fact that the major 
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to pass to the next grade. Cox and Langfitt® arc of the opinioa that 
marhs in themselves arc not a part o£ the secondary school tradition, 
being inherited from earlier elementary practices and developed as 
the American public high school was evolved. Then as now, there 
was a certain confusion as to the make-up and interpretation of the 
mark for whatever purpose it was used. Some sort of grade or mark 
seems to have been universally used for the traditional purposes to 
'vhich they have been pur, namely, to record individual progress, to 
measure individual progress against the group, to determine readi- 
ness for promotion, to inform the parents, and to become a matter 
of permanent record. 

Based on this tradition, teachers’ marks have come to play the out- 
standing role in evaluating the progress of all pupils on all levels, 
through the college and university. They arc given for many pur- 
poses, as a score on a paper or examination, as a grade at the end 
of the term, in face everywhere a judgment has to be made. Standards 
of judgment emerge which vary almost as much as the teachers who 
use them. Nor is it easy to determine the final school marks used 
for promotion when so many variables enter in, as the nature of the 
examination, results obtained in standard tests, class recitation marks, 
pupils’ work handed in, the conduct of pupils, and their achievement 
in relation to ability and effort put forth. When scores are determined 
individually, there is a matter of individual teacher judgment— 
whether the grade itself has an arbitrary value or whether it is ap- 
plied against the normal curve of distribution. In some schools all 
pupils pass; in others the percentage of non-promotion is high. 

Marking systems may also be classified as (r) those based on ab- 
solute values, the most familiar being the loo per cent scale, and 
(2) those based on relative values, as vrith the use of ranks or the 
normal curve of distribution. In the absolute scale, the standard may 
be said to exist in the mind of the marker. The use of the normal 
curve of distribution as a determinant of relative values in marking 
tends to locate the standard of judgment as objectively as possible. 
Recent attempts to improve the reliability of school marks either for 
examination or as final grades for promotion purposes center around 
the use of the normal curve of distribution, standard deviation scores, 
and credit for quality. 

® Philip W. Cox and R. Emerson Langfit^ Jf/gA School Administrathn atitl Supers 
vision. New York, American Book Comptay, 1934, p. 34^- 
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Any discussion o£ school marks in relation to pupil progress should 
take into account the school’s educational philosophy. Education has 
been considered as a procession through certain subject matter ma- 
terials for the purpose of mastery, to develop intellectual power, and 
to acquire certain skills. Standards of achievement must be met. 
This is the older concept. The newer concept, as pointed out earlier, 
views education as a process of child growth and development of 
personality. This development must be considered in relation to 
provision for an environment which is fitted to individual needs, 
wpaciucs, and mter^ts.® Most of our systems of grades and marks 
hjne been developed in conformity with the first of these philoso- 
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much research has been done" looking toward an improvement in 
marking standards and the dcyeloprocnt of newer types of school 
reports as an outcome. Many of these studies indicate great dissatis- 
faction with present marhingr systems. There is a definite tendency 
to adapt die child study principle within the formal school organiza- 
tion with a resulting rcevajuation of criteria. General satisfaction is 
apparent on the part of the home with the new type of diagnostic 
letter in place of the more formal report card. Some schools are ex- 
perimenting with grading by pupils ^cmsclvcs for comparison with 
teachers* marks and standardized tests. 

In applying the newer concept of education as child growth and 
development of personality, some systems of school organization de- 
veloped in accordance with this philosophy have found it advisable 
to abandon, partially or completely, grades or school marks as com- 
monly understood. The attacks of this group have centered largely 
on the formal recitation. School marks based on these denote motives 
external to the child* Instead there should be set up within the child 
internal motives, as ideals, natural desires for expression, and other 
forms of inner stimulation by means of approval, challenges, fol- 
lowing intellectual interests, reposing responsibility, privileges, and 
the rewards of work well done. In all of this there is a sense of 
achievement in approaching the mastery level. 

When these principles are put into effect, the nervous strain of 
the marking system is relieved by an internal desire for self-expres- 
sion and improvement. Continuous progress of children is recorded 
by the results of observation, tests, and other data wrhich are reported 
to the parents in letter form or through personal interview. Complete 
folders of helpful information gathered in many places make the 
child study angle more purposeful in creating and maintaining a 
suitable environment. 

Methods of Improving 'Tetscher/ Marias. Even with all of this evi- 
dence, the fact does remain that teachers’ marks are, and will prob- 
ably remain, the teachers’ principal measure of pupil achievement. 

As a consequence^ pupil promotion or failure, exemption from ex- 
aminations, accorded honors, admittance to higher institutions, 
eligibility for extra-curricular activities, school records, and reports 

® “Pupil Persoane], Guidance, and Counseling," ReMW of Educational Retearci, 

April, 1939, reports eighteen studies on schod marks between 1935 and 1939, to 
which the reader is referred. 
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to the home are now based on teachers' marts and will probably 
continue to be. 

As a result, every effort should be made, under present circum- 
stances, to bring about greater reliability of teachers’ marks. The 
tollowmg suggestions are offered to this end: 

I. There should be a constant effort on the part of every prin- 
cjl and teacher to approach ever greater obieetivity in giving and 
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5 - Teachers should be inslrurtcd in the proper use of standardized 
tests and scales, especially the use of norms and diagnostic features. 

6 . Since essay-cype cAraminations stiff remain a means of test- 
ing pupils, greater tliought should be given to them. In reading them 
the teacher should be on guard against bluffing, excessive wordiness 
alone as evidence of knowledge, garbled and ambiguous statements, 
and meaningless “filler” facts. Since it has been shown that much of 
the variability of teachers’ markings of examination paper arises 
from varying practices in penalizing pupils for grammatical, dic- 
lional, punctuation, spelling, and other careless errors, greater atten- 
tion should be given to marking agreements pertaining to them. 

7. In concluding these suggestions, we may add that there are 
many principles of fine teaching not readily evaluated by present 
usages of objective measurement- Teachers’ judgments will probably 
remain supreme in matters pertaining to character building, disci- 
pline, atdiudcs, habits of industry, and numerous similar traits. Only 
a teacher with fine discriminatory power and a careful, unbiased 
understanding of children will be able to render these judgments im- 
partially. 


Newer Measures of Pupil Progress 
The Standardized Test. The development of standardized tests 
has taken place over a period of four decades. From those pioneer at- 
tempts of Rice, Thorndike,’*^ Stone, and Courtis, the movement has 
grown until now many hundred tests and scales are available to 
teachers and administrators for classroom use. In the absence of re- 
liable statistics, present sales of these tests would indicate a wide 
general use. 

Standardized tests may serve the following useful purposes; (i) to 

^'^E. L. Thorndike’s prophetic words uttered in 1914 may be taken as a scacement 
of the future Use of standardized tests; they seem as true today as when they were 
spoken: “These tests will not replace skill, they will not replace tact, they will not 
replace kindness, they will not replace enthusiasm, of nobility. On the other hand, 
they Will not in any sense harm us, and they will be Useful as helps, no matter how 
ideal our aims. Our ideals may be as lofty and subtle as j-ou please, bur if they arc 
real ideals, they arc ideals for achieving something: and if anything real is ever 
achieved it can be measured. Not perhaps now, and nor perhaps in fifty years, but if 
a thing exists, it exists in some amount: and if it exists in some amount it can be 
measured. I am suspicious of educational achievements which are so subtle and re- 
fined and spiritual that they cannot be measured. I fear that they do not exist.” Pro- 
rredings of Indiana University Conference an Educatiotud Measuresnems, 19x4. 
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improve the traditional cxamtoaiioa through careful selection of ma- 
terials, timing, directions, administrative adaptability, methods of 
response, and scoring; (2) to approach greater objectivity of measure- 
ment through care exercised in thdr preparation and validation; 
(3) provide standards or norms for individual pupils and groups 
with which comparisons may be made; (4) to improve the instruc- 
tional processes. 

Several Urmtatlons o£ standard tests arc quite evident: (i) Sumd- 
Mdizcd subject matter and norms may not provide for necessary 
flaibiky or adaptatron to local conditions, (a) They arc useful 
tagcly as mdteators and must be supplemented by other means of 
measurement. (3) There is an item of expense, malting them pto- 
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at this point in indicating more definitely its place in the measure- 
ment program. Two classes of new-type tests are generally accepted ; 

(1) the recall type, in whidi the examinee supplies the answer, and 

(2) the recognition type, in which he chooses the best answer. 

Advantages usually ascribed to the objective or new-type tests are 

(1) greater objectivity in scoring accompanied by greater reliability; 

(2) more extensive samplingof materials to be tested; (3) economy 
of time in admimstranon of testing; (4) reduction of pupil guessing 
or bluffing; (5) greater administrative ease and control; (6) higher 
diagnostic values; and (y) greater adaptability to local conditions and 
materials (said tvith reference to standardized tests). 

Disadvantages include (1) lack of provision for language training; 
(2) constant presence of guessing clement; (3) excessive tendency to 
measure acquired factual information; (4) tendency to demand re- 
call of information disassociated from its appropriate setting; (5) as 
a result of (3) and (4), a tendency on the part of both teacher and 
pupil to stress retention of factual information rather than mastery, 
some writers going so far as to call these tests “unpcdagogical"; and 
(6) denial to some teachers of admim'strative aspects of test construc- 
tion and use because of (a) inadequate duplicating facilities, (If) in- 
sufficient funds, and (c) amount of teachers' time taken in prepara- 
tion and use. Naturally, this latter statement raises the all-important 
question as to where and how a teacher’s time is most profitably used. 

Diagnostic Tests. In the more recent development of diagnostic 
tests and scales, there has been a laudable effort to correct one of the 
marked deficiencies of both standardized and new-type tests. While 
a general measure of a pupil’s attainments may be ascertained by 
comparison with standards or norms, there is need to study indi- 
vidual needs and deficiencies. Diagnostic tests provide a means for 
analysis and diagnosis of a pupil’s attainments and deficiencies and 
the basis for remedial treatment. Properly used, they may serve useful 
purposes in pupil progress, espedaJJy as they naturally individualize 
the instructional processes. Although diagnostic tests and scales for 
various purposes are readily available in the market, teachers may 
construct them for their own uses without great difficulty. 

Psychological Measobement and Services 
Basic Consideration. Throughout this text we have been stressing 
the importance of child development and school progress. Ail of 
our tests, scales, and other measures of achievement arc evidences of 
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some portion of that development. The teacher hopes that it is taking 

place to the fullest extent of the child’s innate capacity and ability. 

It is with the child s intellect or mental capacity that teachers ap* 
pear m be most concerned. The program of the public school has 
uaditionally been built upon progressive steps of “average” mental 
devclopracni and capaatics. Perhaps there has always been an aware- 
ness of racked variations m mental ability, but until comparatively 
^“limively dclermmed. Acoiratc measure- 
meat o£ mental abihy is an umovation o£ notable significance. 
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The School Psychologist. Modern testing instruments and pro- 
cedures den^d the professional services of trained school psycholo- 
gists. Special training is necessary id give many of the tests, interpret 
the rwults, and identify children for placement. The school psycliolo- 
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mcxit of education arc now in operation in some twenty states/* 
These vary as to level and type of testing. In several other states such 
programs arc sponsored by universities. State high school examina- 
tions were originally used for the accreditation of the work done in 
the high schools, upon tvhich standard diplomas were issued. More 
recently, this plan has been extended in order to accredit and up- 
grade the school, and to provide a basis for approved state funds. The 
New York Regents’ c.\aminations date from 1865 and are probably 
the best-known and most comprehensive measurement program of 
this type. 

a>tatc department and accrediting agencies have sec up other tech- 
niques for evaluating the work of the schools. These include super- 
visory services run by specialists, programs of instruction, and advice 
as to organization, administration, and buildings. Numerous rating 
scales and devices in varying stages of objectivity have been evolved. 
Many states arc using the plan of evaluation developed by the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School Standards for all types of sec- 
ondary schools. State supervisors make frequent appraisals through 
local visitation. 

Local Programs. Local administrative officers, either through state 
• mandate or by the nature of their position, arrange for many varieties 
of measurement programs. Best known of these perhaps is the time- 
honored county examination conducted by the county superintendent 
assisted by a staff of teachers and principals. Despite many criticisms 
it has persisted, although in much improved form. Many cities con- 
duct city-wide examinations using varying levels of objectivity. Of 
interest and value arc those programs of evaluation sponsored by 
superintendents and principals meeting as a regional organization. 
Careful preparation and controls are essential to all these programs. 

Desirable Objectives. A distinction should be made between the 
more comprehensive evaluation program and the measurement pro- 
gram. The former will involve active cooperation of schoolmen 
within the state or under state or regional leadership. Constant ef- 
forts should be made to comprehend the total program and the 
techniques for evaluation. 

For a list of these states and their programs see •'Pupil Pcrsoaael Services as a 
Function of State Departments of Edocadon,** StJJettn No. 6 Monograph No. 5, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washingtorr, United States Office of Education. 1940. 
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The responsibility of state departments of education for measure^ 
ment programs is usually a matter of legal prescription or custom. 
Testing should be geared to desirable educational objectives, the in- 
struments of measure being objectively determined and adapted to 
them. While the state is interested in universal standards of achieve- 
ment, care must be taken that the administration and teaching 
mnetion of local school districts be not warped to achieve a good 
showing without due regard to the child and to peculiar local prob- 
kms. Moreover, the program should be a cooperauve euterprise. The 
vmluy and spouurneity o£ the local school should be maintained and 
umnlated. not overshadowed. Testing should always be a means 
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icachcr? What can be done to help teachers in service in ming better 
measurement techniques? 
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CHAPTER XXI 


Recording and Reporting 


ADEQUATELY kept and properly adapted school 
records constitute one measure o£ the effectiveness of a school system. 
Indeed, one might trace the growth of public school efficiency 
through a study of school records and reports. Two purposes of 
records have been consistent through the years, namely, to give the 
child’s attendance and his achievement. The scientific movement in 
education, together >vith the rediscovery of the child, his nature, and 
his needs, has profoundly influenced the importance of adequate 
records, especially those which will serve as evidences of his growth 
and development. At the same time, the school has a certain fiduciary 
trust to maintain with the home and the community it serves. More 
recently, the states have tried to make more uniform the form of 
the records and the collection of information upon which appropria- 
tions may be based and comparisons made. 

This chapter attempts to trace the development of school records 
and point out the modern purposes and values associated with them. 
Recent movements to improve records and record keeping are dis- 
cussed, with emphasis on their proper organization and management. 
School reports bear a definite relationship to school records since the 
data so assembled become the basis for the report. We shall take up 
the nature and values of school reports, and types usually considered, 
and shall associate their organization and management in relation to 
those made responsible for them, namely, die superintendent, princi- 
pal, and teacher. Reports to parents have undergone many changes 
within recent years, as we shall see. Recording and reporting have 
administrative value enabling those associated with the educative 
processes to further the school progress of the child. This should be 
the point of principal emphasis. 

327 
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About die same time, Henry Barnard in Connecticut developed 
niucli the same type of register. He too considered it important, and 
lectured on "School Records and Reports" at meetings of teachers. 
^ Other state officials and city superintendents applied the same idea. 
Soon the attendance record became, as Mochiman points out, the 
real index of school efficiency.”* Schools were compared with each 
odicr, largely on the basis of school attendance. However, there was 
no common agreement as to the methods of computing attendance. 
That was to come later. 

The National Education Associadon, organized in 1857, gave fre- 
quent heated consideration to matters of school attendance and child 
accounting. Schools could not be compared as to efficiency without 
some measure of uniformity. Committees to achieve this were ap- 
pointed in i860, 187.^, i88i, and 1891. Little tangible action resulted. 

Influence of the Scientific Movement 

Dejects in Records Revealed by Studies. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant stimulus to adequate and uniform school records came about 
as the direct result of the scientific movement in education. The need 
for better survey techniques and tests and measurements became 
apparent, for the study of both school systems and individual pupils. 
Significant among studies pertaining to pupils in which adequate 
records were necessary were Thorndike’s "Elimination of Pupils 
from School’’ (1907)* and Ayres’ haggards in Our Schools (2909).* 

In each of these, accurate comparative school data were highly es- 
sential but in many instances were inadequate and inaccurate. Ayres’ 
study of retardation and elimination in city school systems particu- 
larly called attention to the paucity of school records and recom- 
mended more attention to them in the following language: 

Litde or no eSoit has been made to preserve original records, to reduce 
duplication, to save time and energy or co secure accuracy and accessi- 
bility. 

Worst of all, difierent principals and superintendents have introduced 

2 Arthur B. Moehlman, "Child Accounting," {ournal of Educational Retcarch, 

April, May, June, 1924. 

8 Edward L. Thorndike, "Elimination of Pupils from School," Bulletin No. 4. 
Washington, United Slates Bureau of Education, 1907. 

* Leonard P. Ayres, Laggards in Our Sc&aots, Russeff Sage Foundation, New York, 

Survey Associates, Inc., 1909. The reader will find Chapter XfX, "Refomt in and 
through School Records,” stimulating. 
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isolated and disconnected practices from svhich significant facts for the 
whole system cannot be deduced. There have been many day books and 
blotters but no ledger accounts. 

If existing conditions are to be bettered and our school systems made 
more effiaent we must have a better knowledge of conditions and their “ 
significa nc e. To accomplish this we must have better records. 


Dutton and Snedden’ writing in 1908 indicated four defects of 
custing records; (1) lack of cumulative record material; (2) unde- 
vdoped diaracter of units of mcasnic; (3) duplication of material, 
mudi of it unorganized; and (3) hek of uniformity of standards for 
comparisons. 

NmmdEducaliari Aiscdmon Committcct. The results of these 
Kverf attics stmukted the appointment of a committee hy the 
Nauotud Educatton Assooauon on Records and Reports, which tc- 
Stnkri ;?"^ ™ of much value in 

StutS r^* “T Aod yet its chief 
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dozen ycariLMwe'^'^d^'^ ^ education g^e^v apace during the next 
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0- ~ .i t 

of Superintendent of the *' D'P™”'”' 

cared that an accepuble Educauon Association.^ It indi- 
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pie conimiiicc tecommctided the folk ^ oud unified, 

(t) tact's daily legisie, booh- M ''“S'i'P^o^Popilrccords: 
*1) Popfh' health and phvs’iil cumulative 

‘'■“o guidance record; 

I he follmvtng sundatds were , ’ P™apal's office record. 
Sli^oiuteoftetotdleepi*” “ order to make 

"P"" easily routittized. 


0 ) 
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Recording 
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another and from one teacher to another. Under this system it is 
manifesdy impossible for teachers to remember all the information 
essential to adequate and desirable individual and group progress. 

The 1925 committee of the National Education Association called 
attention to the need of a cumulative pupil record — one which fol- 
lows the pupil as He progresses through the school. The cumulative 
record system attempts to preserve such data as seem worth pre- 
serving and provides at the same time for an adequate organization 
and administration therefor. 

Values. Unique values accruing from cumulative pupil personnel 
records have been summarized as follows: 


1. They are essential to insure the continuity of the guidance proeram 

o£ the school. ** 

2. Provide necessary dau for advising parents and suggesting adiust- 

. Provide dau for research into eSecuvencss of sfKnr,! j 

7. d.U to, high,, i„,u™do„s oSlg 

8 . Pro, ,Jc dou to, mdlvidoal popd „„ ® 

Scgcl* has pointed out that the value* r>f tV. i . 
m the fact that it brings loccihcr «.rrA cumulative record lies 
influential items (i ) of the same trait "^casurcs, ratings, and 

of pu!crns of combmed records i„ d'.ff 1 , j *' 

«ts of acivdics.- “* fi'W" and ™i,b different 
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without a careful record of his progress. Moreover, the art of teach- 
ing, like the art of human relationships, depends on records for 
finding the patterns of human behavior and directing them wisely.^ 
Giles has pointed out some twelve devices useful in record keep- 
ing. With these one can learn the children's real interests, levels, and 
individual differences and how to deal with them effectively. About 
ten hours a week will be needed for adequate record keeping and 
study for the average class. The skillful teacher will be aware of 
fans to be used in pupU evaluation, of the pupils’ progress, and of 
aids to analysis and gmdanen; he will he sensitive to the intangibles 
teaching and leatmng, especiaU, as they relate to the objectives o£ 


teSi’ T dissatUSed with the 

tecotds bang used m that schooU to measute the newer nhases and 
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Is increasingly apparcn^^ 
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Cooperative Study o£ Secondary School Standards. The several sec- 
tions of this technique require for adequate study objective data of 
various sorts, examples of which, pertaining to the pupil, arc enroll- 
ments, attendance, age-grade distribution, personal pupil data, home 
environment and health data, occupational status and other guidance 
information, scholarship, and pupil activities. 


Reporting in Relation to Recording 
Thus far, the discussion has been concerned with records. Much 
that has been said about them might well apply to reports. As a 
matter of fact, a record is of little value until it is put to use, and 
reporting is one of the uses. Reports arc made in large part from 
raided material, the shift from a record to a report being only as 
significant as the nature of the data and the use made of it. Thus, 
adequate and accurate records arc a prerequisite to reporting. 

cl^of Interest in Reports. Comparative lack of interest in school 
«pomng gencraUy may he traced to several causes. One of these has 
mcthods o£ recording data. We have noted 
*^ 7 **^^ deficiency. Lacking objective data, school 
r opiBionated. Whtre 

Such sutistical explained in vague generalities. 

Rraphs. charts A\-,» ■ ^^1 clear-cut comparisons, 
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be traced to lack of understanding of its purposes and procedures. 
Even within the school many dissatisfactions can be traced to lack of 
exact comprehension. Proper understanding can be achieved through 
proper reporting practices both within and without the system. 

T/ttf Report Defined. A report may be simply defined as an ac- 
counting. Webster defines it as “a statement or relation of facts given 
in reply to inquiry or by a person authorized to examine and make 
return.” Such a definition has a certain official ring with the sugges- 
tion that, upon compliance, further obligation ceases. Perhaps this 
attitude has been the most serious deterrent to the profitable outcome 
of reporting. Objections to making reports, even recording the data 
for diem, center around their seeming uselessness in that nothing 
further happens. 

From the standpoint of the administration of the pupil, we might 
define a school report as a meaningful accounting of school or pupil 
progress to those entitled to a knowledge of it, upon the basis of 
which u better understanding of the educational work of the school 
and the progress of the child may result. 

Purposes. Many purposes have been stated for school reports. We 
should note, first of all, the legal basis of reporting as required by 
law or regulation for the purpose of maintaining permanent cccords 
and the proper classification, supervision, and support of the schools. 
Specifically, the purposes of school reports may be sumrriarized as 
follows; (1) to convey information to those who are entided to it, 
as superior officers, parents, board of education, or the general pub- 
lic; (2) to provide a basis for the educational progress of each child 
and to focus attention upon that progress; (3) to provide a stimulus 
for professional advancement, serving to secure thereby greater effi- 
ciency; and' (4) to educate those who receive it, so that the result is a 
corresponding knowledge of school, class, or individual achieve- 
ment, and a support of school policies and programs. 

Underlying all of these purposes are the concepts of greater ad- 
ministrative efficiency, better educational procedures, local, stat^ and 
national needs, essential data for the organization and administration 
of the school, and adequate and accurate pupil accounting. In any 
consideration of fundamental purposes, it seems essential to stress 
the fiduciary trust reposed in those who are responsible for the school 
enterprise, as well as the educational progress of each child, for whom 
the schools exist. 
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Types of School Reports 

In this section only those reports which arc o£ concern in pupU 
personnel administration are consitfcrcd. They may be further di- 
vided into those which directly and those which indirectly concern 
the pupiL It would be appre^riate to add that we should consider 
only reports which are directly useful to his educational progress. 
Doubtless our criteria arc insufficient in determining this usefulness. 

perhaps the most satisfactory classification of school reports Is in 
regard to the locus of responsibility for them. Responsibility for re- 
ports should be located in (i) the superintendent and his staff, (2) 
the pnflcipal, and (3) the tcadicr- 
Tke Superintendent. The superiotendent’s report (used in the 
singular) is a typically American document which began to develop 
in the second quarter of the nineteenth century.’* It stemmed from 
the board of education rather than the faculty side of the school 
system, and was essentially a report of the professional work of the 
schools. It was presented in popubr form more descriptive than 
factual. 


The movement to improve the superintendent’s report can be 
traced, for the most part, to influences within the National Educa- 
tion Aisodaiion and ii closely rebted to attempts to improve records. 
Recent superintendents’ reports have shown a tremendous improve- 
ment, largely the result of advancement in the printer’s art and better 
methods of presenting data chjcciivciy.’* 

As to pupils, the superintendent’s report should include the follow- 
ing data: (i) the policies and program of the schools, (2) enrollment 
and aitradancc dau, (3) atc-gtadc and progress facts, (3) scholar- 
dup, (5) promotion and iion-proraouoti, (6) the heaUh and phvsieal 
^uo„ propm, (7) adJeties. ^ 3 ) guidaaee, (9) the school in 
oi^atron. (10) aitcouoa given to speeial education, (li) vocational 
Vdu^a, and (.a) such lahtt has about the pupils which ivfll 
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assist in a better understanding of their school progress and what 
the school is doing to faeiKtate it- 
The superintendent will be responsible for the data needed for aJ] 
state and national reports, and for requiring data from his teachers 
and his staff so that these may be compiled. He will want to con- 
sider the place and importance of bulletins, handbooks, periodic and 
supplementary reports, and special reports in connection with special 
occasions, as anniversaries oriinaneja] drives. He will be responsible 
for the form of the permanent record system from which reports are 
derived, as \vcll as the form for reporting. He will set up a schedule 
of reporting, allow time for it, and assist principals and teachers in 
carrying out instructions pertaining thereto. 

Allhoug]) considerable progress has been made in coordinating a 
plan of school statistics, records, and reports, a recent committee of 
the Department of Superintendence indicated much dissatisfaction 
in. this regard. The report says in part: "Present accounting, both £s« 
cal and pupil, is inadequate and ina<xurate in local school systems. 
Greater coordination and uniformity are required in the interests of 
true pictures of local school systems.”** 

The Principal, The principal’s relation to reporting may be char- 
acterized as (i) intermediary and (2) terminal. In regard to the first, 
the principal is responsible for data to be transmitted (a) to the super- 
, intendent and (b) to the state or federal offices. Many of these re- 
ports are statistical in nature, the material being indicated on forms 
provided. Naturally, he must expect his teachers or clerical force to 
gather this information on schedule and report it accurately. The 
superintendent’s office often requires reports of a special nature, such 
as supplementary data for superintendent’s reports, accounts of disci- 
plinary situations, reports on teachers, transportation, or supplies. 

From his teachers, the principal may receive reports whose final 
destination is his own office. These may concern attendance, pupil 
progress, discipline, committee work, supply needs, and school plant 
conditions. Only those should be required which will serve some 
definite use in relation to school efficiency and the educational prog- 
ress of the pupils. 

W. C. Rcavis and N. S. Dight, Topic Group H, “A National Coordinarion of 
School Statisucs. Records, and Reports,” O0aa/ Report. Department of Superintend- 
ence, Washington, National Education Association, i934. PP- ^28-229. 
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The practice seems to be grovviag rapidly for school principals lo 
prepare an annual report. Murphy** has made a study oE ninety-three 
such reports in which there is common agreement that their purpose 
was to inform the public as well as the superintendent and board of 
education about the school. Most of them were descriptive in cliar- 
acter and contained some statistical data. Over 125 subjects were 
studied. The primary functions served were (i) development of good 
will and understanding, (a) maintenance of historical record and 
perspective, (3) provision of a professional stimulus, (4) accessibility 
of teaching materials, and (5) development and continuity of policy. 

The Teacher. Basically, most of the data in a pupil personnel re- 
port system must of necessity be provided by the teacher since he is in 
direct contaa with its origin. There arc two main classifications of 
reports for which the teacher is primarily responsible: (i) those in- 

tended for me within the school or system and (2) Oiosc imemied to 

dMott mdtvtdml pupil progress or convey information to die home. 

Within the school system, teachers’ reports may be divided into 
two groups. In the Ihst are those which are required by law or state 
“h "It “> iht opemtion of the 
rtm'l ‘‘.f «<iWon. They include attendance 

nature which may be reauired oft u ^ ^^ports of a more specific 
There may be s^eeUl 

vbasiging life of the school, reports MSa^Hl’''* t ^ 
and use of cumulative pupil records ner 'i! development 

md numerous others as ihc phllosojhv oTth’^V"? reports, 

■nterest of principals and teLrem Sn to ““i 

Ripobis to im Home 
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account for individual progress or to convey information concerning 
the pupil or the school. The chief form is the time-honored pupils 
report card. Otlier forms include prTnted circulars, visits of teachers 
to the home, visits of nurses, visiting teachers, attendance officers, 
and school census workers, parent-teacher association meetings, and 


personal letters. 

W/iy Pupil/ Reports. The origin of the pupil’s report card as an 
accounting instrument can be traced to the English common law 
principle tliat parents had almost unlimited control over the educa- 
tion of their children. While statutory provisions cstabhshing the 
American common school have limited this right, parenta responsi 
bility has remained to that children partake of *e oppcrtumt.ea 
provided. Since the state requites attendance some form of 
ing of that attendance and the usefulness of the time expended be- 
comes obvious. This has taken on the official ^ rTl 

report card. Thus, it seems to be the outcome of a fiduciary trust and 

° More'rlcendyi the school has recognized that the efficiency of ns 
.dncntion al program is Umited by the amount of ' ' 

operation it reives from the home. As the scope of the edu cation 1 
process enlarges, this cooperation becomes more and ^ 

Lch must understand the other, and ^ 0 * must unde 
child and the nature of his /.^dt 

and development are determined by 

.ions, and agenciesAat surround him both within and without the 

sctool. f ^mc sort largely constituted the manner 

Oral commu.|cations« s_ 

of reporting m t|e ^ ^ school to school. 

Standing accompjinicd the P P . , i traditional report 

It would be difficuh tAinfficate the ume 

provides for ^onT^calc which recognizes several 

jects, either in percentages o _ ^ subjects may 
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brief note to parents instructing them to sign and return tire report 
card promptly. 

Characteristics and Values of*the Traditional Report Card. Since 
it has withstood the test of time, the traditional report card has many 
values, whatever may be its shortcomings. Parents have always been 
interested in the progress of their children. School marks have been 
devised to indicate its nature. These serve many uses. They indicate 
success or the lack of it; they furnish a means of pupil as well as 
teacher motivation; they are used in guidance and promotion; they 
give satisfaction to the parents in an accounting sense; many of life’s 
counterparts can be discovered in this competitive function. The re- 
port card conveys definite information as to attendance, tardiness, 
conduct, and effort. The parental signature assures fulfillment of the 
teacher's obligation to report. 


ObjMims. For some years ihc tradiUonal report card has been 
subject to severe criticisms, the outcome o£ general dissat-sfoction 
with this systeitr o£ reporting to parents. Some critics go so far as to 
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tlic parent tlic real work of the classroom or the real progress of the 
cliilcl. They may cover ui) inclHdcnt leaching, become the dub of 
the teacher, and constitute Uic chief fear of the pupil. The qualita- 
tive development of the whole child is not revealed by the report, 
although the recent effort to appraise personality and character traits 
is a step in the direction of improvement. 

Shortcomings of the traditional report card Uicn arc associated 
largely widi: (i) die limitations of marks as a measuring stick, 
(2) subjective considerations in using it, (3) narrowness of its scope 
in relation to total pupil progress, (q) its unscientific nature, (5) per- 
sonal and emotional considerations on the part of both teachers and 
parents, (6) lack of resulting personal conference situations, (7) urge 
on the part of many pupils 10 acquire acceptable marks as a reputed 
measure of their success, and (8) its primary use as a copy of archival 
records raUicr than a report to the home. 

I.NtrRONt.NtENTS IS HoMB RePORTIKO 

Improvements in iiomc reporting have uken the following forms: 
(i) changes in the traditional report card, (2) messages to the home, 
and (3) personal conferences. 

Improving the Traditional Report Card. Many administrators 
and icacliers have felt that die magnitude of the task of reporting to 
the home, especially where large classes arc concerned, has necessi- 
tated the retention of the iradidonal report because of its compara- 
tive ease of administration. At the same time, the report card can be 
adapted to local needs and conditions. More and more space is given 
to general descriptions and cxplanau’ons. Specific improvements in- 
clude: letters as marks, graphic presentadons, ranks, and applied 
simple statistical procedures based on the normal curve of distribu- 
tion. Intervals arc less frequent. There is a constant effort to have the 
child compete with himself rather than against the whole class, and 
assume a greater share in his own evaluation. The content of report 
cards is improved. Attitudes and personality traits are included. 
Scholarship reporting is made more descriptive and understandable; 
the special services of the school arc included, as health and music. 
Throughout, positive approaches are substituted for negative ones. 
Efforts have been made to diagnose the pupils’ achievements in terms 
of the objectives of the school. 

There is a voluminous literature on the general subject of report- 
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ing to the home, much o£ which pertains to procedures in determin- 
ing a fair and accurate evaluation of pupil progress and improving 
reporting practices to the home.*® 

Uesages to the Home. Accompanying tic traditional report or 
m substitnnon for it is tic growing practice of communicating with 
ttc parent through individual messages. These are usually personal 
in nature, individual and diagnostic in character. They may be writ- 
ten m the lorm of letters by the teacher or principal, or prepared in 
^perauon with the pupil. Information aboutthe work of the sAtTl 
may accompany the report. Special letters are sometimes sent to the 
paents fehcitatmg them on a merited achievement. Messages of this 
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work, (2) is one in which the community is educated, (3) promotes 
understanding and good will, (4) informs parents of the child in all 
phases, (5) states simply the school’s philosophy and objectives, (6) 
adjusts school life and school subjects, (7) sets standards of value of 
work for its own sake rather than for marks or rewards, (8) is suit- 
able for the appropriate age levels, (9) is understandable to the child 
himself, (10) is based on objective and subjective records, (ii) facili- 
tates progress in eases of transfer, (12) considers the child as an 
individual as well as a member of a social group, and (13) indicates 
scholastic achievement, individual adjustment, and social growth. 

Bristow” has indicated certain characteristics of a pupil reporting 
system adequately geared to democratic principles in which mutual 
understanding and whole child progress are emphasized. In 1934, 
the Edutaiional Kcscarch Service” of the National Education Asso- 
ciation made a significant study of newer developments in pupil 
report cards and pointed out guiding principles. Emphasis was placed 
on the growth of the child and the spirit and objectives of the school 
system. Stressing Uie place of the report in a public school relations 
program, Yeagcr“ analyzed the shortcomings of the report card in 
current use and pointed out intrinsic values in accordance with pre- 
ferred practices in fostering mutual confidence and partnership be- 
tween parents and the school. 

Procedure. The procedure for setting up a plan of home reporting 
is to apply such criteria as may seem to fit a given school-home situa- 
tion in the light of the philosophy of the school and its objectives 
and in accordance with home levels of understanding. In the light of 
those fundamentals which have to do with school accounting to the 
home and the fostering of ever higher levels of cooperation, ways 
and means should be sought to promote the greatest amount of pupil 
total growth in the light of his abilities, interests, capacities, and atti- 
tudes through cooperation. Pupil and parental approach should be 
positive. Competition should be individual. Criteria from many 
sources should be studied and selected in order to bring about the 

“Guidmg Principles in Reporting Pupil Progress," Bulletin 88, Harrisburg, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, Depawneat of Public Instruction, iPiS- 

« 0 "Ncw Developments in Pupil Report Canls.” Cireular No. 4. Educational Re- 
search Service, Washington, Department of Superintendence and Research Division, 

N£.A., May, 1934, pp. 8-9- , . ■ 

William A. Yeager, Home-School-Community lUlauons, Pittsburgh, University 
Book Store, 1939, pp- 178-181. 
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desired outcome. Of special interest arc the suggestions and illustra- 
tions of report card procedure reported by Traxler.** 

Pupil Reports in Relation to Higher Institutions 
AND THE Community 

For many decades tie offerings of the secondary schools have been 
geared to college entrance requirements in spite of the fact that a 
raraparauvely small percentage of secondary pupils attend higher 
nsumuons of learning. In order to determine fitness for entrance 
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Many colleges and universities send a report of the progress of 
their iirst-year students to the secondary school at the end of the 
freshman year. Tltis is mainly a scholarship report and usually does 
not contain evidence of other aspects of the student’s growth. Success 
or failure is thus predicated too much upon the college’s grades based 
largely on examinations or quizzes. Moreover, usually only one re- 
port is received, and contacts with the secondary school terminate 
with it. 

Secondary schools should make a practice of requiring complete 
reports from all higher institutions which their pupils attend — at 
least one a year during die entire period of time they arc enrolled. 
College^ and universities on their part should provide the proper 
facilities so that this may be accomplished. These reports should 
be studied by the preparing school, made a matter of record, and 
used in improving the school programs and procedures and in coun- 
seling pupils. It would be helpful if school and college authorities 
could sit in conference frequently and discuss the welfare of pupils. 

Ptipil Reports in the Community. School authorities find it neces- 
sary, from time to time, to make reports to difierent persons and 
places witliin the community. There is a growing tendency to accept 
the school’s records and appraisal without question when pupils 
seek employment within the community. Here again it is important 
that records be accurately kept and that the appraisal be impartial. 
Social agencies often call upon the school for data on attendance, 
scholarsliip, disciplinary situations, and home conditions. Through 
addresses, bulletins, the nc^vspaper, and conversations, school au- 
thorities arc constantly called upon to give an accounting of their 
stewardship. Feelings of confidence and security arc always present 
where records are well kept and reports truthfully and efficiently 
made. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Write a brief paper indicating the contributions of the National 
Education Association to child accounting. 

2. What are the (a) advantages, (h) disadvantages of cumulative pupil 
records? 

3. Evaluate Heck’s Universal List for practical school use. 

4. Comment on: “About ten hours a week will be needed for ade- 
quate record keeping in the average class. 
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5 . Comment on Diederich’s sixteen types o£ records useful in cvalua- 
tiom 

6 . What records should bo kept («) in the principal’s office, (i) in the 
^Cher’s room, (c) in the central administrative office? Give reasons. 

7 . Study (a) records, (i) reports in at least wo school systems and 

"aluate your findings in the light o£ selected criteria, 
mvm ''P™- I™' 

9 . Omunent on; "One of the most serious faults of repotting has been 
m ptesenung ^ available material in an unorganized maLer with- 
^r gard to its sel^^on for some specific purpose.” 

■ Relatem “““““ ““ ’ 
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CHAPTER XXII 


Problems of Social and Personality 
Adjustment 


MAN is a social being. The social manifestations of 
cliildrcn appear at an early age and in many forms. Naturally there 
arc wide variations in the social tendendes of boys and girls due to 
environment, early training, inborn tendendes, and opportunities. 
Probably the most challenging problem confronting education is 
the maintenance of balance and harmony between the individual as 
a personality and social living. He must get along with others as 
well as himself. 

Education for soda] living has assumed far greater significance 
than formerly. The increased complexity of our social institutions, 
the multiplicity of social opportunities of all kinds, and the increased 
availability of leisure time have created perplexing problems for 
home and school alike. In the community are to be found whole- 
some opportunities for )'OUth development striving with many un- 
wholesome influences; at times the latter seem to be gaining in 
mastery. 

Recognizing the confusion of social impacts upon children of all 
ages, more especially upon adolescents, the school has been attempt- 
ing to do something definite and constructive about social education 
and social adjustment. One of the principal values of the whole 
extra<urricu]ar activity movement lies in its opportunities for devel- 
oping desirable social values. In this chapter it is proposed to discuss 
certain aspects of the sodal adjustment program which have become 
pupil administrative problems. Throughout the discussion there 
should be noted conflicts in social experiencing in which the indi- 
355 
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vidual is trying to find himself. Certain stereotypes associated in the 
socializing processes, such as mutual aid, honesty, loyalty, obedience, 
and the inculcation o£ certain virtues, emerge as definite problems, 
especially where the interests of smaller groups conflict with those of 
larger groups or the whole. Youth places much emphasis on group 
approbation, a sense of security, hoped-for successes, and the re- 
lationships of face-to-face contacts in which a certain degree of in- 
umacy prevails. One additional fact should be noted, namely, pos- 
sible cooperation or conflict which may exUt directly or indirealy 
towcen durable social adjustment processes within the school and 
those to be found in the community. Occasionally, in our efforts to 
meet and adiust social situations wc may uncnnsclously bo creating 
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socializing influence, in which all boys and girls find common inter- 
ests and opportunities in varied classroom and activity programs. 
This is as it should be. Every means should be taken to extend edu- 
cational opportunity to every boy and girl without regard to race, 
color, family or community tradition, or social distinction. 

Secret Societies 

Secret societies for youth, usually spoken of as fraternities and 
sororities, di/Tcr from common forms of social activities in the fol- 
lowing characteristics: secrecy, exclusiveness, and freedom from or 
evasion of cfTcclivc administration, supervision, and control. Their 
perpetuation is based on decision of the membership rather than the 
free choice of (he individual desiring admission. 

Secret societies found ihctr way into the public school about 1876. 
Growing slowly, they began to assume some significance. Restric- 
tions began to be placed upon them about ipoo, and in 1905 they 
received condemnation by resolution by the National Education As- 
sociation.^ 

Legal Jurisdietion. Stamped professionally as a school evil gen- 
erally, secret societies seemed to grow in spite of oflicial disapproval, 
hfany states passed laws prohibiting membership in high school fra- 
ternities. hfany boards of education made rules attempting to forbid 
or regulate them. The courts have been called upon on numerous 
occasions to sit in judgment. The general conclusion of the courts is 
that the legislature may prohibit them and may require boards of 
education to abolish them and expel the members. Moreover, with 
statutory authority, boards of education may supervise or prohibit 
them. There is still some legal question, however, what authority 
boards of education possess in the absence of specific statutory pro- 
vision. One may conclude, in such cas^ that the right of a board of 
education to direct the operation and control of the school would 
include discretionary power over secret societies.* 

Why Pupils Join. Some of the reasons boys and girls organize and 
maintain membership in fraternities and sororities are: (i) curiosity, 

(2) imitation of college secret societies, (3) duplication of more 
mature actions of their elders, as their parents in fraternal organiza- 

^Procetdinit, National Education Association, 1905, p. 451. 

* Newton Edwards, The Courts and the Public Schools. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1933, pp. 449-45** 
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uoas, (^) desire to join in an action that is “uboo,” (5) atmosphere 
o£ mystery which surrounds them, (6) emerging adolescent feelings 
and emouons, a fccUng of self-importance, desire to control school 
acuviiics, pride in wearing insignia, and a sense of belon^g. Par- 
ents often complicate the school’s problem by their approval, stimu- 
bted brgdy by the pupils themselves. Alumni members are probably 
more outspoken and difficult to deal with. 

Proponents of Secret Societies. Proponents offer the following in 
favor of secret societies in public schools: (i) They arc useful as a 
guidance ideal, especially where the society's ideals are lofty in char- 
aacr and in accord with public school ideals. (2) They offer a rutural 
opportunity for the outlet of adolescent characteristics and emotions. 
(3) A harmony of the social patterns of school and society is entirely 
possible and desirable under proper leadership. (.^) Their recrea- 
tional possibilities are quite CruitfuL 
Opponeais of Secret Societies. On the other hand, their opponents 
declate: (i) They are subversive to the principles of democracy 
which should prevail in the public school. (2) 'They arc selfish and 
narrow, and snchbish*, they dissipate energy and proper ambition 
selfishly. (3) Standards arc not in accord with public school objec- 
tives. They inculcate a feeling of sdf-sufficiency. (5) Secondary 
youthwc too immature. (6) They arc expensive and extravagant, 
f?) They use unwise poliucal methods. (8) They are detracting. 
(9) Ah virtues chimed for them can be better secured in a well 
punned and administered club program. 
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minisiraiivc problems. In such cases, the principal must decide 
whether 10 encourage, restrict, or eliminate them entirely. To ac- 
complish the latter is hazardous without full cooperation from school 
board, student body, parents, and community. O’Donncir goes so 
far to say that tltcir continued existence in public schools is a sign of 
administrative failure. Jf the principal elects to accept them tempo- 
rarily, he might try the policies of substitution or counterattraction, 
or their utilization for the acceptance of many school responsibilities. 
Perhaps by the latter means they can be maneuvered into a position 
of control and usefulness. 

Boy and Girl Problems 

Adolescent Charactenstics. Variations fn individual maturation 
arc diaraclcrisiic of adolescence. When boys reach this period, at 
approximately fourteen years, their own physical development is 
accompanied by an awareness of the physical characteristics and be- 
havior of girls, and a tendency to indude them in their social life. 
As the girls' reproductive system begins to develop at about the age 
of twelve years, dtcy show the same emotional feelings and begin to 
take a marked interest In boys.* In both boys and girls, as well as in 
difFcrcnc radal groups, there is a marked age di/fercnce’ when these 
physical and social manifestations occur. Since such age variations 
do occur, boy and girl problems of adolescence are not confined to 
any grade or any sdiool division. They have been known to appear 
in tile middle grades of the elementary school; they are characteristic 
of the junior high school; and they reach their fullest development 
in the upper high school levels. 

Manifestations. There arc many manifestations of adolescence. 
Sex is discovered both in himself and in others. Awareness and im- 
agining take full possession. Somehow these must be expressed. 
Negative expression may be in notes or penciled on toilet walls; in 
bodily contact with the same or opposite sex extending from holding 
hands, linking arras or putting arras about waists, and touching 
themselves or others in intimate places to real or approximate in- 
timate relationships; and in reading suggestive iiterature. On the 
positive side, expression takes the form of “flames" or crushes on 
members of the same or opposite sex with behavior characterized by 

p. SI- 

®ConsuIi Esther B. Tietz and Charles K. Wdeher^ The Art ana Science of Mar- 
riage. New York, Whittlesey House, 1938, pp. ai5~aM. 
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i'^sting, kissing, furdvencss, advances, desire to attract by 
action or dress, sociability, and group activides like parties or dances. 

When the urge and its ctnodonal response become extreme and 
unrcsuaincd through lax school, home, or personal control, situa- 
tions may arise which have serious implications. Secluded corridor 
corners may hide enamored couples who wish to indulge in bodily 
conuct. A parked automobile, or a building, or woods may afford 
similar protccdon. 


However, boy and girl attractions for each other under normal cir- 
cuimtances and properly controlled are not undesirable. The Scho- 
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Perhaps lire greatest commercialized danger to modern youth is 
tlie knowledge and availability of contraceptive devices as well as 
narcotics. Birth control devices and literature are readily available 
to him who desires it. Instillations of fear and taboo in matters of 
promiscuous relations and their results may be removed through the 
Lple protection of a device at low cost; thus a new experience. The 
results of certain narcotics, notably marihuana, upon youth arc well 
known; tlie use of these is declared to be on ‘he increase Seduded 
parties of adolescent youth have not infrequently been held '™i 
marihuana smoking and cocktail sipping form an overpoweri g 

outcomes of social promiscuity are social diseas e and moral 
degeneration with which youth may easily h' 
abtut one in ten in our normal “ Ifik- 

eases or tlieir edects. it is easy to glimpse the possibilities of defik 
ment to youth which may affect them, their ^ “ 

seendants. skdequate knowledge of these evils ^ 
education is the only solution. Con.ro ^;‘‘;i'®„e“SngTese 

Methods of "/f„',hat Khool, whether elementary 

problems, there is “ ,bi,, ,„d understanding prin- 

or secondary, which has a strong, P ^ ^ splendid school 

eipal, enlightened and ,1,; Individual to find him- 

splrit with a form of control that provide for 

self while serving the larger gro p. , -g^nce and under- 

individual knowledge and in which all 

standing, and for group deists ™el and abilities, 

can participate in accordance wit cir . ’ j outlet called the 

Pervading it all must be that indefinable — ^Jj^re should be 
all'pervadtng school spirit. In an physical and moral 

an Lvironment conducive to ^Ze. 

development, and "^tte’kV to needed individual ad- 

ju“LTherrnUn,e.he youth, wemu^ 

so"sram should be so ample that diere is no place for 

KuLut ““ 

Clearing House, September, i947» P- ^729- 
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secret societies. All o£ the psychological manifestations of adolescent 
youth should find expression in it, with adequate sponsorship of 
teachers who are both interested and concerned. High school teachers 
rmght do well to recall that, after all, nuny of the subversive actions 
of adolesc^t youth are the outcomes of frustrations and defenses 
against misunderstandings and hopelessness. 

WholcMmc counteratmetions may be useful as a device against 
obscene bteratiue. As examples, a Better Magazine Club or greater 
emphasis on vigorous reereadonal activities may be helpful. Good 

boal Mack- 

boards, and toilets. Removal of places of rendezvous may b; neees- 

ai«Xbt° Wtoaehes 

munity. Illegal forms mi^ h ^ school and com- 

groups^y Ss ™ “^dent government 

<^=welfareandpro.e:utll;:i:Si'a::Sre,ti!‘"'‘'”^ 

dons seem to aeate more aeuSoH; . “KK and frustra- 

md disturbing Lcbl Siiu' a' “ 

“dtd to many of diese in the >>““ 

'■n IS pciplexing for die g'f A'-iddgh die prnb- 

that the pregnancy problem is defi 't 

ondary school. The Let « the see- 

difficnlt to objectify. Where pieuoan™ " 
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youth is much bigger than the 1 per cent claimed by Denver school 
authorities. Recent studies indicate that premarital sex experiences 
among youth o£ school age ate definitely mote common than a 

generation ago. , . t 

Problems o£ pregnancy are given favorable consideration by the 
courts, especially i£ tlte girl marries and later returns to school. How- 
ever, tlictc may be a question of laxity of morals which may affect 
the decision, especially if it can be shmvn that the pi is ptpiscu- 
ously inclined. Boards of education in many states have made rules 
barring pupils upon marriage, and have expelled girls upon su^ 
picion or evidence of pregnancy or loose conduct. Since legal tes^u 
have not been made in many states, there is a serious ques 
whether these rules and resulting debarmenu could be legally sut 
stantiated in the courts of those states." 
seems to be much more human sympathy with this 
and “scarlet letter” condemnation arc giving py to guidance and 
sex and marriage education in a spirit of helpfulness 
individual, hfedical advice and insUtutional care are available, which 

“ rttMPupil. TraditionaUy, the point has prevaded that the 

schools are intended for unmarried youth; 

riage the pupil must wididraw from 

main. Where the married pupil comes «thm *e 

limits or the educational terminus has not been rm^ed, 

of remaining in school conflicts with this point of 

more enlighlned attitude is emerging among "h“ 

unusual mcial situations. Compuuuons from ^nsu data 

seem to indicate that roughly one out '50 P r-o ^wee 

ages of fifteen and nineteen incHsive m Umted Smt. 

ried girl and attending schMh M yf^*^^ probably one in 

and junior high schools. Cham Building America^ 

every 6000 high-school pupds is a ra g 3gcs 

reports that approximately 5 per era * g 
of fifteen and seventeen are married, imee IN g y 
— — sK^ mints in ttc following cases: 

Reference should be made to the , ALR., 

McLeod vs. State. 154 Miss. 468, ^ 

Education. 128 Kan. 507. ^78 xo^. „ Schools. February, 1940, 

M. Chambers, “The Married Girl Pupil, 

» ■■■You* F.c« tie World." Bu.UU,. I, No. 8. p. .6, 
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younger ages, one finds that 17.5 and 30.7 per cent o£ seventeen- and 
eighteen-year-old girls arc married. Tlic ratio of married youth now 
in school would appear to be much higher. 

Bell reports that about 3 per cent of out-of-school youtli gave 
marriage as their reason for dropping out, and leaving at relatively 
ow educational levels. He goes on to justify this statement by dc- 
daring that over half the married boys (524 per cem) and nearly 
half the married girls (42.3 per cent) tvcrc found to have received no 

mrr'n c a° '''“““S' These ivere Maryland youth; 

one will find cousiderahle variance in those states with lower legal 

Ite; ™ i- *= majority of the 

are not forced to mum“of"i^'„^i ^ 

hini' P«MtauSri°ty mthe 

ago from sAool amndInK W d?e^' married youth of school 
(■) M=''«8==nu„dpaSthe“lS t ■!'' blowing: 

iuct, as well as the exerel of so h f 

(a) The marriage relation brin.* school authorities. 

he conveyed to uumarriedchildrii.°w''Dr 

the compulsory age. (4I Th .:, -A • • is possible above 

gOTOument and usefuInSof the S “ to the good 

'cgalirmffid” fLTSrtS “ not a 

public school,. The reasons are- M Srh '7 =8' f">m the 

between five and twenty 4 ,-ne „f "P™ “'I P“Sons 

highly favored by die lal. (,/ He„„ hft Marriage is a relation 
ate refining and elevating lit^. 7 '“*“.'* "Ke relationships 
P“pd association thetefom iite'^f? demmenul as claimed. (4) 
^commended for seeking fu^f^'-® Married persons should 

"tie. and Pnnlhn.rastrer;"pS “’’i” 

Weed. Since m 

ff^-arriagerj" P'^^s^sion is direedy related to 
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scliool has done so little about attacking these problems at their 
source. Perhaps, as Lynd" points out, we tend to play safe and do 
nothing where an adult population maintains a position of official 
silence about se.\. Perhaps we do nothing because w= 
authorities agree with Ucll“ svho found that youth had to depend 
principally on their contemporaries on the streets for sex 
don. About two-tbirds of the boys and girls studied gathered wha 
little they did know from boys and girls their own age. More girl 
than boys got some information from d.eir parents, but m 
it was rneager indeed. Abundant salacious literature provides infor- 
mation of a doubtful nature to the avid young reader. 

And yet youth want this information about themselves openly 
fully frankly. Tlie writer observed the keen interest of numerous 
youth studying die remarkable diagrams and models portraying the 
Tr; of lifrafthe New York World’s Fair, tho same ^ 

s^d concerning cdu’cation^lasses. 

books, government and other literature, • 8«: oer 

Rainey® declares diat of nearly 50,000 ■" 

cent said that they believed they should get a course m sex 

scalar sch^l masons must be assigned for failure 

of theTholund the'home to 

past generation; (a) (4) similar 

cence of the ^oung, (3) P P jgf„cncc of opinion among 
unpreparedness of P0™“> ( 6 ) the per- 

administrators as to who hould PP y 

i 3"sr^4" "7 .. 

Susscsted Plan. still exist. Perhaps the best 

manner sex education shou begin instruction early 

rtme onttiro^ fh^d comprehension. This instruction 

“ 17 ^. S. Lied and Helen M. Lynd .» Tr.„:.ton. Ne», York, Hee- 

“Homer P. Xainey, £„„tioe Today,” Skmnlh Yearbook, 

Association. 1938, P- 249 - “I,*? . . ,„mrs Washington, National Education 

American Association o£ school Adimmsirators. Washm^ 

sociation, 1938, pp- 102-107- 
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should extend through the elementary, secondary, and college levels 
in accordance with the child’s physical and emotional development 
and his desire for knowledge. Every parent and every teacher should 
have a part in this education, alihou^ its medical and more techni- 
cal aspects should be left to the school doctor, nurse, or biology 
teacher. Teachers of homemaking should be better prepared than 
they arc for their important task. Sex hygiene courses, then, should 
have a place at all stages beginning with proper instruction of the 
personnel and an adequate, carefully prepared outline to be fol- 
lowed. Full and complete cooperation with the home at the several 
stages will prevent many misunderstandings. 

Educational Approaches to Marriage. If education for life is to be 
takm scnously as an educational goal, it becomes the duty of the 
pubhc ^ools to assume deftnitc responsibility in regard to this ques- 
tion. e must agree with Dickerson” when he writes that education 
HouT.'r''®? education for life itself. The White 

House Conference on Child Health and ProtecUon” indicated the 

5 in tnmily life 

' “ " ‘'r bttween marriage and 

itu aW Moreover, there is much to 

rebiiorrs Ld acccrutS' “P'“* '“d care, family 

fc-Scdulrrcs, inTc„°St^“- “>£- 

have an appreciation of the Both should 

“-Wordcr.lfrhcrnJcrup^c Jw ““ “£ *<= 

youth it must deviate froij M a^' “ “ =■“ 

^-nai pmgram ocnJ:lrih~hL^^^^^^^^ 
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JuN'ENiLE Delinquency and Crime 

It is characlcrislic of any social organization to establish in its 
members a certain conformity to its ideals and general cultural pat- 
tern. TIic basis for tins establishment may be found in the laws, 
customs, mores, and traditions of the people. Conformity is secured 
through parental instruction and control in die home, the procMses 
and control of education, social control, and die long arm of the law. 
Each has its own methods of demanding and securing that degree of 
management necessary to its own end. We arc familiar with the 
nature of parental and home control. School control has been dis- 
cussed in a previous section. Social control is secured through means 
peculiar to itself and varying with societies. As a last resort the legal 
pattern assumes protective custody of the social order, preserving its 
status and punishing olTcndcrs who deviate therefrom through police 
power, fines, removal from the fredom of that social order, and even 

die taking of life. , , 

Educaihn and the Ugal Frame, vork,. We have seen that one of 
the principal purposes of education is to bring about the adjustment 
of childhMd and youth to the socbl environment. In order to ac- 
complish this aim legal mandates surround the educauonal process. 
This process purposes to assist the young in character 
citizenship duties and responsibiliues. Thus, in smtutory law ts wrrt- 
ten, in part, the educational pattern for ones l"d.v.dual conduct and 
his social responsibiUties, with penalties provided for violau . 

Education, then, viewed as adjustment rs P^^rcated on a leg I 
framework. In one sense 

justed. Those seriously maladjusted arc classifie , 3 ’ t 

a greater degree, criminal. Any consrderanon 

should be viewed in the light of its nature and g J 

situation. Social customs and indmdual gmdance 

factors, with eventual desirable adjustment as the chref monvanng 

Tende dedn.neney has 

P-““VTii :ra\t irt“ThtV of is or 
mellcirwaSm c? the deftn.uem himself or of h.s com- 
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mumiy."'’ This pm a connoatioa o£ sarious maladiustmcnt in 
which the conduct is anli-socbi in some fotm, involving serious be- 
havior difficulties, such as truancy, incorrigibility, serious acts ot 
mischief, such as destruction o£ property, thievery, sex delmquency, 

drug offenses, and iniuries to persons. 

From both the defmitioa and the desaipuon, these offenses would 
appear to violate some law and indeed do so. Yet it should be pointc 
out that the adjusimeni of the offense may not involve lawful pro- 
cedure and penalty in the usual sense. \n recent years there has been 
a tendency to deal with these eases outside die usual legal procedure. 
Even many Juvenile courts have become so humanized as to take 
into consideration matters of home environment, health, mental 
ability, psychiatry, and the development of proper social attitudes. 

Nature and Extent. Numerous studies ate available indicating the 
extent of Juvenile delinqutrvcy.*® These indicate that about a per cent 
of all thildien have unusually severe behavior problems, that 8o per 
cent of this group become delinquent, and that 8o per cent of 
Juvenile delinquents become criminals. Kepons from the federal 
Children's bureau from 462 courts serving 36 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the United States estimate that, of i7,ooo/»o children ten to 
sixteen years of age, i per cent pass through our juvenile courts each 
year." Six-sevenths of all delinquents arc boys. Shaw and McKay** 
point out that Juvenile delinquency is highly correlated with such 
separate factors as (i) population change, (3) bad housing, (3) 
poverty, (4) foreign birth, (5) tuberculosis, (6) adult crime, and (7) 
^ntal disorders. All of these are generally imerKarrelated. These 
tactois stem from a common factor, namely, sodal disorganization in 
tome oim, in turn growing out of a lack of organized home and 
community effort to deal adequately with these conditions. The 
wocr of offenses of the delinquent appears to be larceny, burglary, 

ITkI oTc’n 1^'"' ' 
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Cnme as a Youth Problem. Thirty years ago the criminal was an 
adult somewhere in middle life. During the past decades his age has 
been steadily reduced until at present most criminals are under 
tliiriy years of age and many arc youtli still in their teens. Indeed, 
crime statistics reveal tliat tliousands of young men and women enter 
upon careers of crime while still of school age. Carr points out 
that from 50 to 85 per cent of all prisoners begin their anti-social be- 
havior in childhood, hfaladjustmcnt in early life becomes serious and 
leads to delinquency in some form, which in turn assumes criminal 
proportions. 

That youth now predominate in crime is shosvn by prison and 
reformatory records. Of these over 50 per cent have arrest records 
and 75 per cent have delinquency records that brought them m con- 
flict witli the police before reaching the age of sixteen. Warden 
Lawes reported that a survey of 1000 consecutive commitments re- 
vealed that 25 per cent were delinquent before the age of sixteen, 
and 24 per cent between the ages of seventeen and twenty, a total 
of 49 per cent before the age of wemy. In addiuon to these facts, 
the records of the Federal Bureau of Investigation reveal that in one 
year 35 per cent of the arrest records examined were for P'™"* 
der twemy.five and half of these for persons under twentyKine Wi* 
the largest single age group nineteen years and youngs, youth lately 
in school, the implications for edueauon arc inescapable. 

Approach to a Study of Causes. These alarming facts have led to 
a study of the causes of juvenile delinquency in relation to crime an 
criminal tendency. Initial assignment of causes may be fro"- 
particular point of view. The eugenist is inchned to place the blame 
upon defective heredity; the euthenist blames the home and an m- 
adequate environment; the physiologist suspects “^normal fune 
tioning of the ductless glands or parts of the body as a » 

to crime; the psychiatrist finds the cause in mental 

the physician looks into brgdy in educational 

functionings; the educator finds the b ^ ^ a e, rtpr-iHent 

deficiencies; and the religionist looks to 

morality. All of these may at certain tunes and un 

tions incite some individuals to delinquency. However, the 


-Lowell leilllard C„r, OoW. New York, H.rper S 

. 36. See also Chapter III. 
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student will regard no single one as the sole cause of delinquency 

and criminal behavior. 

Causes for delinquency can be placed in two categories: (i) per- 
sonal and ( 2 ) social. Personal factors include: (a) sex, i.eT larger 
number of boys; (4) racial, as larger proportional number of 
Negroes; (c) nativity, as larger proportion of foreign born; id) 
parentage; (e) intelligence, as great majority of low mental ability; 
and (/) physical status, large numbers showing some physical dc- 
fccL Social factors include: (a) home environment affected by ab- 
normal home life, broken home, poor parental supervision, parents 
with criminal records; (i) employment factors such as unemploy- 
ment, nature of employment, vocation dissatisfaction; (t:) truancy; 
and inOucnce of motion piaurcs and radio. Associated with 
these factors are influences of older associates, character of neigh- 
borhood, mobility of popukuon, conflict in school, and frustra- 


In v,tw o£ ihc fact that the community pattern acts the tone of 
rnttrSi*""' “ “1'^“ ““ ■'on<omplia„ce, of its youth to the 
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thc po.en.ial delinquent, ird t'S^rd to 

“Wres correction. ordrerehabUltation 
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of the delinquent. Types of organization within the school for treat- 
ment of delinquents arc: (1) guidance and counseling units, (2) 
clinics, including behavior and psychiatric clinics, (3) special classes, 
(4) parental schools, and (5) training schools for delinquents under 
special state or local supervision. 

Types of administrative adjustment within the school might in- 
clude: (1) a strong attendance department based upon sound modern 
procedures, (2) a vitalized curriculum meeting especially the needs 
of maladjusted children, (3) provision for prc-vocational and in- 
dustrial education, (4) a friendly interest on the part of all teachers 
in maladjusted children, (5) development of a sex hygiene program, 
(6) a good library, (7) a well-adapted social and recreational pro- 
gram, (8) closer cooperation with the home. 

In addition to these suggestions, there must be a closer cooperation 
with various agencies and institutions in the community which are 
dealing with the problems of youth. Tlic youth’s expanding energies 
must be vitally directed. He must be kept busy doing constructive 
tilings in a character-building environment. Moreover, he must feel 
that somebody believes in him, and that he has a chance for good 
companionship, a good home, and eventually a job. 

In extreme cases, there must be close cooperation with the juvenile 
courts and their widening facilities. Perhaps if we would reverse the 
expenditure of nearly seven limes as much for crime as or c uca 
tion, we might have some financial basis for an cn arge program 
for better adjusting all youth to a democratic way of hving. buch a 
concept implies an educational approach that recognizes the proper 
place of education in the prevention of crime and delinquency. 
Warden Lawes"* pointed out that this will require: (i) a higher 
standard for teachers, (a) smaller classes to permit attention to in- 
dividual differences, and (3) a new concept of the social an 
scholastic goals of education. In addition, modern educa ion m 
look forward to a program which includes all youth until the ag 
when they can be gainfully employed, perhaps to nineteen o 
years, which extends to all areas, urban or rural, ^ 

gards social, economic, or racial status. T e progra .-jjj 

broad enough to provide for each young persons needs and extend 
by cooperation through all his waking hours. 

LooU at Educauon.” Yor^ Tim.s Magazine. July 3 :. ^93^. 
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and point toward future successes.” Such leadership should be able 
to interpret life to young people and give impulse in the direction of 
desired adult goals toward which youth are striving. It should be 
able to function under conditions as they arc. These become chal- 
lenges to youili leaders everywhere. 

Youth organizations, clubs, activities; and groups, both within 
and without the school, provide numerous and varied opporiunitiw 
lor training in youth leadership, now so essential in the democratic 
process. Lcadcrsliip may be defined as that quality which enables 
a person to come into some degree of prominence throug comman 
ing the loyalty, respect, and obedience of others. However, it is more 
than tins. It involves action, accomplishment, and followership in 
others. Directly involved also is a strong personality, usually depend- 
ing on a certain popularity, although not necessarily so. 

Eaflicr writers like Gallon end Woodr took the ride 
that Icaderrhip was hereditary. An opposing 

Odin, and Cattell has indicated that the forces of leadership must be 

sought in the environment of the individual, 

merous researches” have reported on ‘1““"*“,°, ,■£ p „ 

youtli. Bellingrath pointed out the importance of 

and Halsey believed that installation of a feeling of = 

increased the possibilities of leadership Eiehler *at leato- 

ship qualides L be taught and pointed out “''"f.)' 

ineluld as basic scholarship, social intelligence, ^“8^ 

individuality, intelligence (general) ascendance, [ ’'“7’ 

social ada|ahility, se~l^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

LClrm nmmal or ~ 

dren, upper grade children, and those of good ^ 

havi^r, with litde variation for sex or Iht 

Fleming too classified character 

dcscripL terms, namely, cnrcrtaining, brdliant ^ 

social)" good fellow, cnlrured, ta^ust, , 

diplomatic. Ability to lead is P o,iier important char- 

majority of these. Courtenay indicated anotner p 
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aclcmtic, namely, the persittenee ot Icadenhip nbiUty hi M=- 
It would also appear that the iatarcsts and available tune ot pupus 
ior leadership arc essential, although ofeimes the busiest ate chosen. 
Other iropottant qualities maitioncd arc richness of experience, 
activity in participation, planning of time constructively, and a 
certain social philosophy. Perhaps previous achievement is an im- 
poruni factor since success begets success. 

Program. Idenufication of leaderslup qualities among boys and 
girls and provision for development of those who manifest them is 
a most significant educational function. It must not be left to 
chance. Pupils maVe many mistakes in their choices ot leadership. 
The “gang” often desires to take control without regard to the wel- 
fare ot all. AHablc personalities may easily be misplaced in positions 
of leadership, causing teachers and principals no end of embarrass- 
ment and diificulty. 

With so many opportunities provided for leadership in the modern 
public school, competent dirccuon should be given to the problems 
involved. Development in leadership is essential to personality. Such 
direction might well include: {i) a program of youth education in 
the qualities and importance of leadership in and out of school, as 
well as In aftet'Sehool life*, (a) the assignment and direction of 
competent youth leadership in the faculty and community along 
lines leading to fulfillment of cduational objectives for youth; (3) 
creation of 3 sufficient number and variety of activities in which 
yomlr leadership may be exercised, with opportunities for some ap- 
praisal ot the services rendered. 
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mental forces he learns to respond to them in a way that molds him 
into the individual lie now is and is to become. 

The school h.as a deftnite role to play in personality adjustment. 
Scars” has called attention to the influences that the learning process, 
motivation, and environmental conditions have in determining per- 
sonality. Much emphasis must of necessity be laid on foe individual s 
social experiences and relationships. Here are to be found such in- 
fluencing factors as class distinction, insecurity, frustration, and a - 
sertive behavior. Temperaments must be taken into consideration, 
as introversion anti extroversion, auitudcs, an emotions. 

The personality adjustment proceeds as 
from the birth of the child. Hosvever, many of the 7 “' 

as the challenge of adolescence; at they “PP“ ? 

nounced during those years. With 7. '"'“S'"® 
a tiesv way of looking at life and its relationshljis. The y^h y^_ 

find himself, but he wants “ ^^‘’'“'when the philosophies of 
tagonisms often raise their unlovely n adiustments 

on^eneration clash with those of anofo^^ 

require the recognition of change as the natural f 

e.. The principal "PP'7Vf^^;tfr;ing“:^• 
individual children should be iha vvhich seem to need 

Gradually their inmost aspirations emerge, all of which seem 

L^t^biLtfan^Td—l porsonality adjustment program. 
These arc: 

r. How to work and in human relationships) 

a. How to get along with 01 ( g j gy conditioning factors 

3. How the emotions and feduigs are aSe^d y 
of the environment (area of menul health) 

S:: “ S/a’S^me philosophy of life (area of elhies, re- 

£;otr?happyhonm.ifc^a^W^l— ), 

How to be more charming (aesthencs, cultu , , „ . 

• . . .. n..d,w of Educational Research, 
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8. How w diooss wMy one's tecnatlon (hobbies, leisure acBViBcs) 

9. How to koome more mteUig!=nrly tolenmt »nd interested m world 
pioblom (laclil and class yiejudices, pies'cntion or w") 

10. How to improce one’s physied health and endurance 


While these arc areas suggested as pettainmg more particularly to 
adolescent youth, it is evident that many of them apply equally to 
younger children. Every child desires to get along, to experience the 
successes of life as his fellows do. All about him arc new cballcDges 
and vistas, which he yearns to explore. Frustrations ate deep and 
meaningful and quite often insuperable. Youth is fickle and dislikes 
restraining. A physical irnptrfc^on may produce a psychological 
inhibition, and a mental frustration an emotional reaction. 

The Integrated Penonality. The integrated personality then is 
the resultant of a careful balance of the whole sclL Its formation be- 


gins with the dawn of life and continues throughout. To be happy, 
to be creative, to be disciplined, to be unselfish are all a part of it. 
But an individual’s personality and usefulness can only be viewed 
in social relationships. He can become a useful member of society 
only to the degree that this integration and balance are being brought 
about When this is done, he will have the desire to further the 


group and advance the existing pattern of culture. 

Wlule every personality by virtue of ceruia hereditary predis- 
positions has certain natural tendencies, into every personality the 
culture pattens builds its values, goals, ideals, and standards. These 
become the social expectations iff vvluch personality is judged. The 
extent to which the unities built into a man become integrated with 
these values dctcimiDcs to a large degree social acceptance; 
contrariwise, when these clash at any point, cither the individual 
rises a^sc the social and cultural pattern or he is submerged 
ihMsh Bxjal cemure m ».mc lorn.. Th= desirable outcome is the 
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Make a comparative study of boy and girl problems on different 
grade levels beginning willi the sixth grade. 

Make a report on secret societies. Evaluate your report and findings 
in the light of suggestions oflcrcd in the chapter. What is your per- 
sonal opinion of their value in the educational program^ ^ 

Show how a sound system of social activities can assist m solving 

Hmv valS ari'thc arguments that married youth should be barred 
from the publle sehools; the eollege? What pohey svould you reeom- 

Tpam a program of (a) sex edueauon for a paroeular school; 
(i)\narriagc and homcmaklng. Should both be fused? How? ^ 
Ldy those social evils inimical to youth to be 
munity. What can be done to offset or remove them? In whteh 
llicsc is the school directly concerned? 

fe a list of ^sslble 0PP»-“ti“a's"y if 
might be found in an j„a Germane’s ten areas of 

Whfhas edueauon foe social living assumed far greater signiffeanee 
than formerly? 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


The Home and Community 
as Social Forces. 


from an educational point of view the world of 
Utc child is his Btcatest teacher. The 

and youth leave lasting' remembrances. The sc m ^ ^ 

world, perhaps a small part to many chddren. 1« wort, may b= » 
implement, supplement, and counteract other 
upon their nature and the operation of proper y 
objecuves. Its job is to give force and direcuon to Me for 
of materials gathered from the past, glcane 

geared to a developitig future. previous chapter bear a 

Many o£ the problems discussed i P school can 

definite relationship to home and complexity of 

do and has been doing problems'atoing 

modern society has brought m luisidc the control 

childhood and youth, ^hich the school should 

and direct influence of the schoo child’s im- 

have a definite interest. Many of these 8t°w m 

mediate environment, the “ ““ a realization of the nature 

At the outset the student should h-= a reaMatmn^_^ 

of the home “”X”h helpM and disorganizing to home 

fabric are many influences D l disorganizing 

and community We. designed to bring about 

forces often grow out ot t ' society— recrcanon and 

the greater happmess a d^ Numerous organizations have 

erS’edt Suhe social needs W youth. Modern society is made 
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Is 10 tcaUzc its expanding community rcsponsibOiUcs. 


Home and Co>arowTY 

Ths Home. Nothing human is oWer than the famUy. The home 
'xcarae a biolopcal necessity without which mankind would have 
tUsappeated from the earth. The young could scarcely have sur- 
vived without the protecting cate ot the parents, who have always 
provided the means oE sustenance and physical growth. During the 
lengthening period o£ infancy and social helplessness, the responsi- 
bilities of the home have been essential to race survival. 

However, the family has become mote than a social necessity. It is 
the basis of community life iuclf. In it the personality of the child 
begins to develop. Here are learned the aspects of the social pattern 
to which conformity is expected— the language, folkways, mores, 
ideals, and many social adaptations. Reli^n, laws of the race, and 
olwn the vocation have become a part of this uaining. The home 
has been looked upon as the chief source of moral training. The 
family gives the child a name, a feeling of belonging, an ancestry, 
and an inheritance 


It is evident that modern home life is changing. New social forces 
ate undermiiung the fanuly’s once suategic position. And yet its 
cultural and moral infiucDces will probably always remain. The 
home is and will continue to be the place of sleep, sustenance, and 
health restoration, the source of the mores, family traditions, morale, 
and the base for many occasions for recreation, readaptation, and 
regeneration. Homcmalung is and still will be an art. Efficient home 
life ts reflected in the community life and in the school. The proper 
cducauon of the cluld mutt be predicated upon a happy, durable, 
sumoeni home life. 


The Nalurt 0/ the Community. CommuniUK are formed when 
the vjriing .merest! o! families and individuals mcij.c Thete is a 
bS'n^rs'i'ee? £’*“«'■>“ »t pMectioa, culture, and 

wn in relw educaivon. Wness, polities, social life, tLeaUOT 
and orhe. seuv.ues eom„.„„ m JL Wirhal .here is a cUrSeTnlL; 
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homogcncily anJ wlut might be ^ 

CoLuniiy life is best evidenced through .ts form 
Tlicrc may be a historic past; famdy rclauonship , 
ioieings and sorrows, church and poht^ t t t 

scmimcntal aitachmcnts arc aspects o£ this p welfare 

patterns of business life, social and fraternal ahgnments, 

closely ordooselyotBanued, «t.led^ ,he 

what may he characterized as total exp injividual’s life are 

Ute most vivid memories and iunuenees 

Uiosc of his childhood and youth m h.s eommum y. 

Forces Disoroanizino to Individoae, Home, aed Co.i. 

Living 

ForeenturiesUtopianphilosophersb-m 

munity life in which men ® j universally suitable. Such 

in a cultural environment ,o the fact that it « 

complete accord „’cept of social change resulting 

completely incompatible with Hesires of individuals and 

from a rapid cultural advancemen j-onflicis that advancement 

social groups conflict} and it is m . stresses and strains in- 
occurs As a culture becomes more complex, stress 

crease in intensity. _ . always present in any 

Social disorganization in some exceed those making for 

society. Whenever the Their intensity seems 

stability and harmony. frf'uulness or completeness of indi- 

to be directly related to the stages of the reorganization 

vidual and group adjustment at various stages 
processes. , -a that three points of view 

Elliott and Mertill' have -jj disorganizing forces: 

should characterize any d.se^on o£^ „£ p,„cna 

(i) personal, (a) fam-ly; “^^^Lenile delinquency, crime in aU 
disorganization ’ titution, drunkenness, suicide, 

of its manifestations, in y» P Harper 

U Brothers, I934. P- 
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and mobility. Family disorgamzatioa u indicated by such factors as 
family dbmtcgratioa in any form, illegitimacy, venereal diseases, 
Md changmg moral standards. Community disorganization is best 
illustrated by poverty, irregular school attendance, unemployment, 
poliucal or so^ vice, and crime. It is quite Ukcly tfctt these factors 
arc mtcncktcd, many bemg contamed in all three groups. 

It IS important to pointont that the disintegratiugforces of nroderti 

S devastating clfett upon home and 

Aw of *e^ r of edueation in 

sociaUy dcshablc forces. £“r augmenting 

^““““'IW-nouAN.uLErsuan 
i> of recent et' 

« dr “* “ To wottet^d' “j: 

itrr o“i'w<r'e ^pidir^r t ond 

'"■‘'“shttutUu.e nS, •“ T' ““'1' toy 

r. •otffar^''' to scj:fr.rr 

't dut there »£ PoWic poll^ “h 

Sunday sermnn. "j to »t$ work iha^r.^ i church 

progtami. Industry f, “Panded its KUvfemf'f 

^P'Sy^r'S' °J, “'“ “Odetn 

“^"'‘"“'^theslmplerrtiol 
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seems one way to return to it. And so parks, playgrounds, athletics, 
the open road, camps, rivers and streams, and all types of outdoor 
activities arc now within the easy reach of all. But recreation is not 
confined to the outdoor life. A variety of indoor activities meet the 
needs of individuals of all ages, capacities, and financial abilities. 
There is available a multiplicity of hobbies, physical activities, cul- 
tural arts, and social diversions which all classes of people may en- 
joy. These arc not confined, as formerly, to special occasions like 
holidays. Vacation periods, holiday seasons, week ends, even a 
portion of every day can bring at least some recreation to a . 

Leisure should be tlic occasion for physical and mental, social and 
spiritual rejuvenation. With the proper use of leisure Acre is ,oy in 
anticipation, happiness in realization. The mcmoiy o a appy 
casion, an exhilarating experience, and joyous hving togc cr 1 
sweet and refreshing. Recreation should be simple, wholesome fun, 

pariicipaicd in by all. , , 

Unfortunately, the necessity for recreation has >>een «pl<»te - 

Many recreational activities ate katabolic rather ““"J n huilt uo- 

elTects-the human organism is broken down rather than but t up, 
they leave one mentally and physically fatigued. ' 

comes just as demoralizing as labor carried to t e a g p , 
haps even more SO. . c 

Commercialized Reereasion. Numerous forms of 
have become passive, a matter of vicarious 
eialized recreation is now one of our major f 

our annual recreation bill vary from ten to ^emy b^ ^ 
Children, youth, and adults participate m these ® „d. 

alone. It is, however, with youth that we are 

*Thc reader will find an excellent relecteJ lirt . administrators, Wash* 

Today,” Sixteenth Yearbooks American Aswciation especially Building America: 
ington, National Education Association, 193». P- /^pril, 1936); Martin H. 

bieereation Issue. New York, Colombia UmsersiV r«s , v ^ ^ 

Neumejer and Esther S. Neumeyer, Lessutv and ’ p, jiecent Trends m 

ind Company, 193G; Jesse Frederick SteinCT, « xCcGraw-Hdl Book Company, 
Ktcreation and Leisure Time Actisdtiet, New or 


Chs.e, in Uie .cno„ o. -TUv" i. ^ 

roans, Green and Company, 19^8, pp. and Leisure-Time Acuvi 

twenty-one billions o£ dollars. Jesse F. States , Q,mpany, i933> >* 

ties,” i?e«nr Social Trends. New Yor^ McG^-»^ however, many so- 

conservative, setting the figure at ten billions, 
called modern luxuries. 
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Relation to the School. The public school has an intense interest 
in ilicsc recreational and leisure time activities. An essential feature 
of American education is to help childhood and youth to live 
abundantly. Rich creative experiences assist in this process, and the 
public school is considering, more and more, a social and recreational 
program lo this end. Maintaining direct control over it, the school 
c.in utilize it adequately in order to fulfill educational objectives. 

Within the community recreational activities may be divided into 
three groups: (1) those provided by some form of the public service, 
public supported and, for the most part, wholesome for childhood 
and youth, such as parks, playgrounds, and public libraries; (2) 
those provided by semi-public or private agencies, in like manner 
for the most part wholesome, such as settlement houses, scout groups, 
die Y.M.C.A., and church recreation; (3) those classified as com- 
mercialized recreation, both wholesome and unwholesome, includ- 
ing what we have described in preceding paragraphs. 

Wherever any recreational activity exists within the community 
whose objectives are in accord with educational aims, it should be 
utilized, as far as possible, in cooperation with the total recreational 
program of school and community. Whatever activities are of an un- 
wholesome nature must be opposed as inimical to public school ob- 
jectives and degrading to its program. The school has definite re- 
sponsibilities in regard to the total recreational environment in which 
childhood and youdi are immersed. Right use of leisure must become 
habitual. Stirring ideals, satisfying interests and skills, a stanch, 
wholesome personality, a discriminating understanding of the world 
about him, and an earnest desire to assist in its improvement must 
be built up in the child. In all of this there must be unflinching 
loyally to ultimate truths and values. 

In any community, school policy should be designed to cooperate 
with the wholesome and condemn the unwholesome. The rounded 
development of each child requires a school program attuned to this 
end with the home and the community playing an important part. 

The Youth-Servjnc Movement 

Youth has been called a period “when ail things pleased, for life 
itself was new, and the heart promised what the fancy drew.”® The 


"The Pleasures of Memory,” part i, Samuel Rogers (1763-1855). 
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vcais o£ youth arc vigorous but unairectca, idealistic but often 
Lstrated! sociaUy irtcliocd but lacking the nacans of “oiabzauon. 
awSe of the urge to do and become, but groping too often without 

^ISrsXe^^STn'd' exploited, the powers and possibilities of 
vomh as a great Amerlcaa asset have reccody been reabzed. Young 
people benveen the ages o£ fifteen and iwcnty-four years consutuw 
nearly a fifth of the total population. Most of them come from fami- 
lies of lower economic and social levels where opportunides have 
been limited and the drive to do and become is often frustrated. 
Money has not been plentiful and cultural opportunities have been 
restricted for the vast majority of youth. On the whole, the environ- 
ment has been far from ideal Deep in the heart and soul of many a 
young person is the desire to escape, to improve his life over that of 
his forbears, and to fulfill his dreams and desires. 

Youth’s Problems. Perhaps no one is more conscious than youth 
themselves of their own problems. In 1934, a group of representative 
young people met in New York to discuss five problems which they 
considered most Imporunt: (1) preparing for and finding a job, (a) 
preparing for the best use of spare time, (3) estabbshing group as- 
sociatioQs and friendships, (4) developing and following an ac- 
ceptable philosophy of life, and (5) ^ding opportunity to bear 
civic responsibility now. Many other studies have been made, the 
most signUicant, perhaps, being Youth Tell Their Story! an ac- 
count of conditions and attitudes of young people in Maryland be- 
tween the ages of sutcen and twenty-four. This study identified the 
following pertinent problems of youth; (i) equal educational op- 
portunities, (a) employment, (3) economic security,* (4) guidance in 
making the right choices, (5) proper vocatioaai ttaming, (6) mote 
appropriate secondary edocation, (7) hUure time, (8) health, (9) 
citizeiuhip, and (to) community pUnnirrg for youth. 

Th^ ptAlems assume a fat greater tcaUty to youth as they leave 
s*ool and find themselves face to face with them. On the one hand, 
the educauonal pattern may have faded to provide the immediate 
them; on dre other hand, sodety has not made 


HU., a,*, feypyww . » .^e 

. scoadoae TOh Uku .TO drfu.no. of ncoU. 
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ilicif ready to receive its new members economically and socially. 
Most youth activities have been planned for those who remain in 
school. Upon leaving school young people arc left largely to shift for 
llicmscivcs.® It is especially to these that society owes its best en- 
deavors. Numerous agencies, commissions, organizations, and indi- 
viduals have been at work during the past decade in attempting to 
solve these problems. Much progress has been made. 

Yoiith-Servins Organizaiions. The basis for membership of youth 
in organizations must be sought both in the nature of the individual 
and in tlic conditions which immediately surround him. By nature, 
youth is a social being. He enjoys the company of others, especially 
those of like interests. He may oppose the interests of another, if he 
honestly disbelieves in tlicm. His expanding self radiates initiative, 
a new-found vitality, a desire to do something constructive. In his 
environment, he finds a need and with it a frustration. Parental and 
community forces of control tend to make him secretive, unless he 
finds in them a warm understanding of his desires and ambitions. 
He is idealistic and a dreamer; he has problems, but the world is 
complex. His wants arc e.xcccded by his ability to supply them, un- 
less it be with the help of another. He would rather supply them by 
himself. He hesitates to venture forth. In an organization, he may 
find partial or complete personal satisfaction and solution to his 
problems and frustrations. 

The American Youth Commission of the American Council on 
Education, organized in 1935> endeavored to consider all of the 
needs of American youth and to develop a program for their care 
and protection.^® Among its specific projects was the gathering of in- 
formation on national agencies serving youth. Data on over 320 such 
or^nizations were published as Youth-Serving Organizations. 

Table 13 is a summary of twenty-one youth-membership organiza- 
tions reporting over 100,000 members each. 

An analysis of this table indicates the varied nature and purposes 
of the organizations which youth join. Many have very definite 
character-building and citizenship motives; others are religious. The 
appeal of a considerable number is to the great out-of-doors. Some 

* Consult H. B. Swanson, "Vouth; Education for Those Out of School,” Bulletin 
IVo. 18, Washington, United Sutes Department of Interior, 1936. 

'®Thc reader is referred to the numerous publications of the American Youth Com- 
mission available through the American Council on Education. 
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Table 13. SumiART or ai Youth-Membership Orcamzatioks 
Reportinx ioo,ooq or More &1e&ibers Each** 


Name of Organization 


Total of 

Aggregate Persons on 
Year Membership Headquarters 
Founded Reported Staff 


Allied Youth 

American Junior Red Cross 
American Youth Congress 
Baptist Young People’s Union 
Boy Scouts of America 
Boys' Oubs of America 
Camp Fire Girls 

Catholic Students Mission Crusade 

Epworth League 

Four-H Gubs 

Future Fanners 

Girl Scouts 

Intercollegiate Organizations of 
America 

International Society of Christian 
Endeavor 

Junior Birdmen of America 
National Student Federation 
Order of Rainbow for Girls 
Sodality of Our Lady 
Y.M.CA., National Council of 
Y.W.C.A., National Board 
\.M.H.A.„dY.W.H,A. 0<»:sh 

elfarc Board) 


193* 

500,000 

1917 

8,351,000 

1935 

1,600,000 

1891 

325,000 

1910 

1,000,000 

1906 

263,013 

191a 

232,058 

1918 

500,000 

1889 

613,119 

1914 

1,060,000 

1938 

117,000 

1913 

400,000 

*933 

250,000 

1881 

4 , 000 , 000 * 

*934 

413,964 

» 9«5 

225,000 

1932 

250,000 

>583 

500,000 

186$ 

1,061,876 

1858 

407,000 

1917 

350,000 


32 

not reported 


not reported 
157 
4 


6 

5 

35 

194 


feeder 

“rnttUig for thtm 
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motive is hidden in larger social values, or one influenced by strong 
adult personalities. While religious organizations appear to be valued 
for recreational or social reasons, there is a discernible tendency on 
the part of youth to place increasing emphasis on spiritual values. 
Thus the principal preferences of youth arc those of social diversion 
and personal benefit. By the same token, members do not care for or- 
ganizations without a well-planned social program or those which 
contain members they dislike personally. Programs having educa- 
tional value arc preferred. 

Relation to the School. Parents arc primarily interested in youth- 
serving organizations for their character-building qualities and for 
the opportunities for their children to do useful things in leisure 
hours. School authorities are imerested for these reasons and also to 
tile extent that they fulfill other educational objectives. School ap- 
proval or cooperation is often based on certain stipulations, as sacred- 
ness of the individual personality, open membership, wholesome 
program, reasonable hours, proper sponsorship, and such minor 
restrictions as would seem in harmony with good administration. 

Much has been made of youth movements in foreign countries. 
Unfortunately, many of these have fallen on evil days through ex- 
ploitation and misdirection. Intelligent social and education direction 
of youth would seem to place diem in a favorable position to meet 
their own problems as they arise. And yet who is wise enough to 
predict the future for youth, or unwise enough to misdirect educa- 
tion to the extent of making them unable to cope with their future 
problems? 

Youth-serving organizadons arc of inestimable value in society 
and should be more definitely related to the whole educational pro- 
gram. Thus, one finds within the community a variety of youth 
services performing the functions of (i) education, (2) vocational 
adjustment, (3) welfare and relief, (4) health, (5) recreation, and 
(6) religion, and operated by public, private non-profit, and propri- 
etary agencies. The performance of their functions may be classified 
as advisory or informational, regulatory or prohibitive, encouraging 
or subsidizing, and controlling of supporting. 

A more comprehensive view of the total educational pattern on 
the part of both school officials and youth-serving agencies is in order. 
Three theories have been proposed as a basis for it. The first is that 
the school should undertake only those functions it has demonstrated 
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live prmdpk appUed to education suggests a tUrd theory, nme y, 
te dtrough a smvey ot youth needs and avatUble agenc.es and soene 
edectivc means o£ coordination-a conned, for instanct^a plan be 
consummated in tvldch a ompfetc educauoMl program for aU 
youth can become operatiye in a community. The suems of such a 
program depends upon the vision of the leadership and the coopera- 
live spirit o£ all concerned in the enterprise. 


MitaATiQM A.KO Mobility 

The tendency to migrate has been chacacwristic of the human race. 
From the dawn of history, men have wandered from place to place 
in uibes, clans, nations, or alone. Migration has been particularly 
charattcrisiic of this country, both to and within Us borders. Very 
real adjustment has taken place wherever these movements occurred. 
Cultures have beerv affeaed and history has been changed. 

Within recent times, with some exceptions, migration has become 
primarily an individual and family enterprise rather than an or> 
gaoized movement. Underlying all such migration is the thought 
of economic and social bcucimcnt by a change of locality. Associated 
with it arc problems of political, fanuly, and economic impoctance 
with their peculiar implications for the childhood and youth in- 
volved in the movement. 

Migration is usually distinguished from mobility. The latter gen- 
erally refers to etunges in an individual’s position in space, which 
bring about new contacts and some form of stimulation. It may 
involve psychological as well as physical change. Our modern trans- 
portation systems have brought about tremendous movements of in- 
dividuals and famiUts— rity-watd, country-ward, or suburban-ward. 
MobUiiy is induced by seasonal fluctuations, factors of climate and 
soil, economic conditions, relief, inventions, improvements changes 

m customs, broken homes, the search for health, boredom, adventure, 

tcUgion, and many other influcDccs. 

Of special educational < 
lies. It is estimated that 
school age arc living in 


»nctta arc the children of migrating fami- 
a population of over 400,000 childretv of 
trailers. Possibly the number would be in- 
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creased to 2,000,000 if die children of migrating workers were in- 
cluded, diosc individuals of marginal culture who follow seasonal 
crops. Health and jileasurc seekers uproot children from their schools 
for periods at a time. 

As an outcome many education problems emerge. School records 
become meager. School placement is difficult, often resulting in 
retardation, usually from one to tlirec years. Guidance becomes next 
to imiiossiblc. Interest in school is lost because of change and the 
lure of more time away from studies. It is hard to concentrate, 
especially in a maze of new school situations and experiences. The 
development of school morale among transients is a difficult task. 
Often there is much sophistication, more often frustration. Standards 
of morality tend to break down among transients, which often leads 
to general laxity in behavior. Health conditions may not be of the 
best, especially among marginal groups. Sanitary conditions and 
facilities arc frequently very poor; malnutrition and inadequate 
clothing may be taken as a matter of fact. With many children there 
is a definite tendency toward carelessness. Mobility becomes a habit 
and the lure of the beyond a mirage. Until society does something 
to better the social and economic conditions of marginal migrants, 
education can do little. 

ScftOOL AND CoAfWUNtn' COOPERATION 

The task of education is to accept the philosophy that instruction 
must be centered in community needs and problems, and, further, 
that the well-being of childhood and youth must be predicated on 
cooperative endeavor. For too long a time the schools have held aloof 
from the home and community life. Jiving in ivory towers of past 
glories. Until education recognizes the problems we have discussed 
ia this chapter (and many more) which a/fccc youth, and builds a 
program to meet them, we can hope for little headway against social 
barbarism at home and abroad. If education is life, here is a good 
introduction to it. 

There are many instances of mutual understanding and coopera- 
tion within the community pattern, looking toward a better educa- 
tional program. Community councils have been organized. The 
parent-teacher association has been growing rapidly and has estab- 
lished branches in many schools. Service organizations have educa- 
tional programs. Many of the youth-serving organizations men- 
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Uontd In the picvious sttlinM are wotUng cbsdy witK the schools. 
Some municipl authorities are endeavonng to cooperate with th 
school authorities.” 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Make a report on the significance ot home life tn AmcriM. Get in 
touch with homes socially, economically, religiously, and in omer 
ways. What criteria would you suggest as desirable for home-school 
ojoperauoa? 

3. Gi\c examples of disorgani^g social forces in your immunity. 

3. In parallel columns, list examples of leisure time activities that are 
(a) kaubolic, (6) anabolic in their cficcts. 

Report on studies which indicate effects of commercialized motion 
pictures on youth. 

5. Make a similar report as in (4) for radio. 

6. Study those social evils Inimical to youth to be found in your com- 
muoity. What can be done to offset or remove them? In which of 
these is the school directly conceiotd? 

7. Make a study of youth leaders In a selected school. What unusual 
qualilles do they possess? Can these qualities be developed In all 
youth? Why? 

8. After a study of transfers within your district or community, com- 
ment on the tendency to migrate with resulting educatiorul effect. 

9. What youthserving organizations ate available in your community? 
Develop a set of criteria to appraise them. To what extent do the 
schools cooperate with their programs? 

to. Make a report on the community council idea. Does your district 
have a community council? Comment on it. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


As Youth Leave School 


WHATEVER ihc proUcms that face society, each 
individual must be concerned with them and assist in their solution. 
Education is concerned in that fundamental social task, to de:vclop 
the capacity to take an active and constructive part in the economic, 
social, religious, and political life o£ the community and nation, as 
well as to have a growing concern (or btctnational welfare. The task 
lof eduutiotx Is to pttpate the individual better to meet life’s situa- 
\tions with es'ery teasonable measure of sans(ac\ion to himself and a 
fuU measure of personal responsibility to otheit. 

This usk is not one for education alone. U is loo large. The per- 
sistent coUaboration of all ageodes and Institutions that are properly 
concerned sviih preparing each rmng generation to meet the in- 
escapable problems of living is needed. Not only must each youth 
upon reaching adulthood find himself able to participate effectively 
in the social life of his community, but he must bccornc occupa- 
tionally adjusted, performing the kind of work which he is clearly 
qualified (or. He must not only be happy in his work hut secure a 
suSciem economic return to partidpate effectively in the social 
world and thereby conuibutc to his own greater personal happiness 
and to that of others dependent upon him. 
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lus been made to make the vessel seaworthy; yet the supreme test is 
the launching— an occasion boUi o£ festivity and of anxiety. This 
chapter will attempt to cltaractcrizc that transition. 

Tue Needs of Youtii 

NeeJs of Adolescence} First of all, we must recognize that in 
every community the youth group is composed of those who are in 
various stages of transition from the dependence of childhood to full 
community membership as workers, parents, and citizens. Their 
cliicf characteristic is adolescence m varying stages of physical ma- 
turity, pcrso/ial, mental, and social adjustment. Girls di/Tcr in many 
ways from boys and botli pass through periods of change, frustra- 
tion, daydreaming, parental misunderstandings, social misgivings, 
and the craving (or physical and mental excitement, approbation, 
and success. There should be a greater realization of the schools' 
task in meeting the emerging needs of youth. The problem is espe- 
cially significant when It is realized that any one of these youth may 
be forced through circumstances to leave school at any time. More 
emphasis muse be placed in social readiness on maturing levels of 
adolescence. 

As youth approach the time of leaving school, ordinarily at ages 
sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, or nineteen, attention begins to focus on 
tltc adjustments necessary for satisfying membership in a world of 
adults. The world of reality on the adult level suddenly opens up 
before them. They see in marked contrast the world of immature 
young people to whom they have been accustomed. This is not to 
say that all youth approach this reality at one and the same time. As 
we ha^'e indicated, many young people hy neces^ty or choice leave 
school considerably before they have completed the physical, mental, 
and emotional adjustment normal to the adolescent period they are 
facing. Moreover, the realities of adjustment vary with youth. To 
some, life affords its protcedve influences perhaps longer than it 
should; others face stern problems before their time. 

Need for Broad Range of Experiences. With all youth there are 
certain personal needs to be met, in providing for which education 
has a definite part. The first of these is escape from parental and 


^ The writer is indebted to Youth and the Future, General Report of the American 
Youth Commission, Washington, American Council on Education, 1942, chap, vi, for 
a presentation of several of these needs of rouch. 
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ote coatroL L. you* are ie sdrriflgs ot 
irte gio»atip, to do things, ntoy !*““= 

Jc*e*^o do lose things meriting the approval of j 

Here is required sympathetic &caioti on the part of both ^ool 
L hom^Real ^idance must be made av^Me to «*'=*= 
youth to achieve in due time what he hopes. A ^nd need grows 
out of the adolescent’s urge for a broad range ot HpertencM of all 
hinds. He U active yet shy, bold yet without confidence, and physt- 
caily suoag )-a wthouc tlxc means to control his strength. It ms ex- 
perience is limitcri and inadequate, his personality and behavior can 
Hardly bil lo he the same, h is most desirable that all of his ad- 
iustmeats proceed concurrendy with the physical and emotional 
changes of adolescence. The school’s purpose should be to secure all- 
round development of its product. 

Vocational Adiuftmenl. The third need is adaptation to voca- 
tional life. This means much, more than 6ndiag a job; bound up in 
adequate vocadonal adjustment is finding a mate, establishing a 
home, and btulding a life. For most girls the picblcin is ultimately 
that of maUng a home, to be achieved through marriage. However* 
not all girls will marry although four-iihhs of this group will be- 
come homemakers. Thus homeimkiog should become the primary 
vocational preparation for all girls. In the meanume many of them 
will need to b^me wage earners, some continuing as such through- 
out their careers. For this and reasons related to the vicissitudes of 


marriage and econonuc emergencies, every girl should acquire cer- 
tain sluUs and knowledges leading to economic self-sufficiency. 

Perronai Needs. A fourth need is adequate preparation in proper 
use of leisure time- Unfonuaatdy, commercialized amusements and 
recreation oScr teal problems to the young person. He should be 
taught how to round out his personality, achics-c greater individu- 
ality, and contribute constructively tt> society as an outcome of his 
leisure development. A 6fih nc^ concerns matters of personal 
health and vitality. In spite of youthful vigpr, the actual health of 
young people remains much less satisbctoiy than it should be. 
Mental health is just as important as physical health. Here it is to be 
noted that vocational or social maladjustment tends to aSea seriously 
mental health and attitudes. ’ 

Youdi is often a time of frustration because of the nature of the 
iianriuon through which adolescents must pass on their way to 
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maiuriiy and complete social membership. Many of their problems 
leave an impression in later years. Youth must be given a definite 
place in ilte world in which they live. Life must have meaning for 
them. TIic strains of post-war reconstruction will intensify their 
problems, some of which arc not now foreseen. Education has tre- 
mendous responsibilities and, along with the home and other agen- 
cies, must find the better way. 

Yotmt AND Work E-vperjen'ce 

\Vor\ an American Tradition. America has been built on the 
labor and ingenuity of its people. The terse remark attributed to 
Captain John Smith of Jamestown fame that he who would not 
work sliould not eat has undoubtedly characterized the development 
of our country. As wcalili has increased, the comforts of life have 
also multiplied, bringing with them a leisure motif with a cor- 
rcsixanding release from the burdens of toil. And yet the retention 
of the work principle must remain characteristic of America if for 
no other reason than to perform the enormous tasks of the future. 

Youth and Worlt^ Experience. Youth then must be taught the 
significance of work. To furnish the direct work c.xpericnce so neces- 
sary in transforming youth into producing members of society has 
not heretofore been considered a function of the public schools. 
Ample work opportunities once available within the family circle 
have dwindled, excepting on the farm or in small fiimily-opcratcd 
business establishments. In their absence some form of work ex- 
perience muse be provided if young people are eventually to become 
social producers. 

Yourh have been slmihrly rcbu/Tcd in attempting to find re- 
munerative work wiiliin the community. Society has recently had 
Jililc use for their productive labor, and hence they flocked to the 
public schools because there was nowhere else for them to go. Gradu- 
ally, the strong arm of the law reached out to compel those below 
prescribed ages to attend school, even where the school obviously 
ofiered no educational advantages. Even in their late teens or early 
twenties they have encountered difficulties of initial employment be- 
cause they lacked experience, maturity, or were hindered by eco- 
nomic policies and conditions. The problem has been complicated 
because of the widespread desire to enter white-collar occupations, 
made more attractive by an academic secondary program which ira- 
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plied that to work with the hands is less socially desirable than to 
work with the brain. 

Kinds of Worl^ Experience. Reeves* has pointed out the necessity 
for two kinds of work experience: (i) experience in work of the type 
that good dtizms perform when they cotttribute service to their com- 
mirrrrues without recompense, and (i) ejpcrieDce iir learning how 

‘u W working for wages. To these 

should he added two concepts, first, the rcaUzation that one or more 

sSsof upon one’s labor for the neces- 

m “"tributes both 

Re.™ ^ “<> w At general social welfare. 

Responsibih^ for work ertperience may now generally be nbeed 

rrbe^plIS^dl'Sur^tntret'd 

tical work application— for eramnU • prac- 

solving dcRnite school problems'^ Md'E!'^ grounds, 

meat. Vocational courses can d*v ^1 repairing equip- 

honre, the farm, andre:.:^:*^ ^u f 

are many jobs to be done both durin Jv 

periods. The schools can asrin in nron '™ ’'““don 

wid. local business and indusJlfiZs^j? '“PWntent 

a limited amount of work for oav in ^ “ P'™ding or securing 
it-hoo, or other non-pn^^pX^r 

ablewiL4e‘,er„d:tr^.rSr '’d™'^ 

'-der. He Po~ta^ltT‘ 1= “oof": 
gTMtcr emphasis upon the comm.mv "experiences will place 

^■-Ship today ls'.heb4‘^re^„^-‘br»ptaericemS 

Education ind ^ : ^ o/ £y„. 


’SI'.PP- 86-87. 
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ihc school drry over into the home and the community. There arc 
numerous activities wiiliin die community contributing to their wel- 
fare in whicli youth can liavc a dennite part. In the home and on the 
farm can be found occasions for both kinds of work experience. Com- 
munity organidtions such as die YM.CA., chamber of commerce, 
service clubs, and religious and labor organizations provide op- 
portunities. Afany non-competitive jobs may be available in beautify- 
ing and improving community life, in parks and recreation centers, 
in public offices, surveys, and in assistance in community activities of 
all kinds, like clcan-up week and patriotic celebrations. Youth 
might well be taught to face community problems affecting their 
own welfare and to assist in meeting them through their own 
initiative and industry. 

Private business can help provide work experience, although the 
outlook there is not so hopeful. While most of these aaivitics supply 
die first type of work experience, youth should be given some op- 
portunity to work for wages with the accompanying feeling of hav- 
ing earned money by honest toil. 

Governmental Agencies. Working in cooperauon with school and 
community agencies, the government has made it possible for many 
youth to work for wages. Three areas for work have been tried out: 
(i) conservation of natural resources, (2) provision for goods and 
services for schools and governmental and welfare agencies, and (3) 
production of those goods and operadon of those services which 
youth themselves and younger children need.* A number of these 
activities have been subjected to severe criucism, partly from political 
motives but mosdy from the paternalistic point of view. 

Yoemt AKD hfAKlSC A LiViKG 

Meaning. No young person can be said to be economically or 
socially adjusted until he has happily located himself in an occupa- 
tion of construedve use to society which is suited to his abilities and 
for which he has had adequate training. Not only must youth be im- 
pressed with the thought that they must maf{e a living, but they must 
be given the opportunity to do so. £ach must find the occupation he 
is most clearly qualified to perform. Thus he may be said to be oc- 

pp. 105-106. See also Yof/lA and the Future, chaps, iii, iv. The reader wiJl 
find a good discussion oi this problem in ■‘Youth at Work,” Bulletin of the National 
Aisociation of Secondary School Principals, May, 1941. 
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Training on the joli (in-scrvicc training) ranged from none (8.5 
per cent) to more liian six months (9.6 per cent). A training period 
of one week or less was required in 6 j.$ per cent of die occupations, 
wliich will indicate ilut workers, once they were assigned to jobs, 
could rcacli normal production in one week or Jess. These data re- 
flect die limits to iJic amount of specialized training required in 
modern occupations. U also (Kiints out the restricted responsibility 
of the schools in providing specialized vocational training. However, 
one must not minimize the months or years of study often required 
to achieve occupational clKcIcncy in professional, managerial, and 
skilled labor fields. Tlic indication is only that the basic work of an 
industrialized society can be done without the benefit of lengthy 
specific preparation. 

Assisting Asenaes. Two agencies, then, arc necessary to prepare 
the youth to fit himself into the world of employment. The school, 
first of all, must enable him to face the realities of the occupational 
ivorld. Certain initial knowledges and skills may be provided to- 
gcihcr with c-xposurc to the workaday atmosphere of store or shop, 
possibly a tryout under actual working conditions. Second, business 
and industry must provide the in-service training essential to fitting 
llic youth on the job for the task to be accomplished. Schools and 
communities will dificr markedly in regard to these training re- 
sponsibilities as well as opportunities for occupational adjustment. 
Community surveys should be made seeking to ascertain the tasks 
of both in regard to difTcrentiation of function. Vocational schools 
might do well to concentrate less upon intensive preparation for a 
single pursuit and more upon developing a sound general knowledge 
pertaining to a family of occupations* 

Getting the First fob. The first job secured by the young person 
after leaving school is an all-important one for him. Pull-time knowl- 
edge of the working world is now introduced to him. He feels that 
he belongs. The thrill of the first pay check is one long to be re- 
membered. 

A recent study' indicates that only 3.9 per cent of youth in the 
schools studied secured their first Job through school authorities. In- 

Education {or American Life. Tfae Jtrgenis’ Inquiry, New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1938, p, 2a, ... 

^"Occupational Adjusunent and the School,” Btdletin of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, November, 1940, p. 55. 
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auHio; was pioiommint wads 3J9 pcs «nt getting their first pb 
through the help ot a friend or telalsve, and 17.3 pet tent being 
aaually employed by a relative or friend. Through a yxisonal ap- 
pliuuoo, 334 per ccat obtained woik» and the remainder through 
commercial employing agencies and advertisements. These facts 
indicate that the school contributes little to the placement of youth* 

It should do mote. 

The study above referred to points out other interesting facts in 
regard to placcmenL These include the impoitancc of a greater 
r^sm on the part of the school personnel in the job training and 
placement program and in incukaung in youth more realism toward 
the job once attained] and for both there should be increased knowl- 
edge as to local labor conditions and dreir relations to occupational 
adjustment. 

Grosicr emphasis should be placed upon personality training and 
espedally ibe need of making a good fust impiession when apply' 
iag for a job. Vasaiility in adapting oneself to di 0 erent employers* 
requirenjeots is important The employer’s interests should be kept 
in mind by being regular, doing the job well, and, above all, main* 
uining high ahical standards and good behavior. Subsequent 
recommendation may depend oit it 
Apfrasd. The Khool might asomm of ach employed youth 
the following; (1) Does he eoopeiatei (2) Does he stanil up well 
unJet ciiucism! (3) Is he •imeiested! (^) Can he be trusted’ (5) 
^ he improve on the job? (6) Does his peisooal Interest enend 
bqond hit own immediate job? and (7) Does he consider the jobs 
efiecu on bis personal health? ' 
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tills true where children are concerned since approximately two- 
thirds of all women hear cliildrcn. 

Tlie current trend to include homemaking courses for all girls in 
the junior high school should he continued in the senior high school, 
perhaps the junior college. Marriage and sex education and child 
care arc essential aspects of this training. Above all, recognition of 
tlic home's importance in a happy and vigorous social order is para- 
mount. Tliis applies to both sexes. 


Youth and UNEMrLOY.\iE.vr 

Economic cycles leading to depression and unemployment often 
have a devastating ciTcct on youth. For example, in October, 1939, 
the American Youth Commission declared that the high ratio of un- 
employment among youth constituted a national emergency. Meas- 
ures of relief taken at that time did not always meet gcnenl ap- 
proval. A consideration of the problems of employment at this time 
may assist us to obviate unemployment in the years of reconstruction 
that lie ahcid. Many young people who were sixteen " 
when tliey left scliool to find a job in 1934 were sull unable to find 
jobs in 1940 at the ages of twenty-two to twenty-four. Large numbers 
either possess no skills or any job whatever or find no opportunities 
to use such skills as they have. For some there is almost as much 
difficulty in keeping a job once gained as in securing initial eniploy- 
raent. Youthful workers have been overrepreserited m the farm labor- 
ing, semi-skilled, clerical, and sales groups, and underrepresented m 

professional, farm operating, and skil ed laboring '‘““f ^he 
largest numbers of youth on relief were classified as “"^killed nay 
panicular. In times of economic depression, with ^ 

labor available, industry and business are usually not will g 
establish training programs. Accompanying 
employment is a feeling of frusuauon, a damaging 
Reasons jor UnevploymenS. Reasons (os 
covered in the New York Regents' Inquiry have /rob^ty b"“ 
typical throughout the country. Of those 7 “ 

largely to lack of economic necessity. / 
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pUa for aoy vocation, coming either from homes o£ wme tv^lth or 
from homes where they were kept busy until manied. 
a factor— some were too far removed for any chance to find )ob^ 
Some were marking ume, the right job just not having ‘ ^rned 
Some had returned to school became they could not find jobs. 13y 
far the largest numher, more boys iban girls, stated that economic 
conditions were the principal cause of their unemployment. Added 
to these factois may ^ phyucal deficiencies and personal reasons and 
preferences, as lack of suffioent pay, likes and dislikes, and inter- 
fcrcnccs with leisure time. 


ScsttLUY OP Factors Amense Youth's Econ'omic Life 


Future approaches to the studies of occupational adjustment 
among youth should be made from the following summary of fac- 
tors afiecung their absorptloa into American economic Ufr: 


i. Peeogaiuog of the fundamental fact that e\ery youth has the right 
to work and cuke an essenual coatnbution to the welfare of society. 
Esery comaiuniry should develop a definite public policy for its 
youth. 

3. Recogniiiofl of the changing economic pattern of American life 
brought about by the exigencies of war, invention, and economic 
conditions. 

3. Recognition of the necessity for constant pre-training and rctraitiing 
programs for youth. 

Establishment of craplojcis' agencies in the community, state and 
nation, working cooperatively toward suitable employinent for every 
youth. ’ 


^ EsubUsKment of work programs for youth if and when necessary 

6 . Coo^ration of labor umons with industry as wdi as education in 
the inteicsis of youthful employment. 

7. Raci^oa in «l»o\ u long n. possible o[ nil yonlh uaatlc to fit into 
n ssmfMo,, tnisifionl «„,k progti™, .specially if desirable ma- 
turaUon levels have not been reached. 

a. Oover auennon to of social change, migration of workers 
I<rmrul and mental health, and factors of race, sex, standai^oE 


Relation of youth employment to factors assodated wiiS fumn vf 
and personal ambitions. “ bfe 

IWmuoo of the right of yaa* t, tttaUog a lii. a. ,..11 „ 
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It. Uccogmlion of the fundamental principle, as the American Youth 
Commission has pointed out, that “in future years, it will be the 
major objective of ilie American people to manage our economic 
system so cfTcciively that a sustained level of full employment can 
be achieved . . . we can and should begin work towards that ob- 
jective wiilioul waiting for the return of j>cacc. 


HiciiER Education' 

Selection Through Elimination. For the vast majority of youth 
(about 85 per cent) the sccomlary school offers a terminal education, 
the next step being some definite vocational adjustment in order to 
make a living. Pupils leave school at various ages and educational 
levels, and for various reasons, depending on economic circumstances, 
the attendance laws, and opiiortunitics for further education. The 
gradual elimination of pupils during their educational progress is 
much more serious than is generally realized. For illustration, the_^ 
Nesv York Kegents’ Inquiry found that, of every P“P‘“ 

who enter the ninth grade of the Nesv York State high schools, 
fewer than forty remain to graduate.- About ha f the graduates eon- 
tinue their full-time schooling in some type of higher institution. A 
number of those who do not go on to higher institutions 
may enroll at some future time in apprentice courses, voa- 

tional schools, or adult education classes Not including the la ter 
group, eighty out of every hundred pupils svho enter ninth grade 
cannm lotk forward to any systematic higher ^ 

high school. Moreover, a larger proportion of Srad-t« of “'V 
high schools than country high schools conunue their edu^“” ^ 
yond tlie high school, and there is as great variance among com 
munitics as among states. , . . . 

ho°diny^LVrrTtL“higr!'eh^^^^^^ 19.0, when only .4 per cent 


® YourA and the Future, p. 27- . York. McGraw-Hill Book 

School and Uje. Tisc Regent, Inqtury. New 

ommany, 1938, p. 34- 

“ W/i/.. p. 95- . ■ t untret" School Life, Match, i9iS. The icider 

“ Emery M. Foster, "School Su^tva ’ - g Marion Jusuce, “Implications of a 
ill find an interesting study of school ' pp. 563-566. 

ollow-Up Study of School Leavers." Occupattons. May, >94 
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o£ one entering high school class svoulri remain to giatotc. 

mm"wotVnaUonasasvhole,al»nthal£otdte«^^^^^^^^ 

school pupils arc cUminaied bebre giadmuon (or one reasoa or an 

Should Go to College, There ate two opposing schools of 
thought in regard to who shouU go to college. One view ^ been 
expressed by Ftesident AngcU of Yale; that the function of the wi- 
Icgc is to raise up a race of inieUcctual leaders based on ngid sel^- 
tion.“ The opposmg view has been well expressed by Chancellor 
lindlcy of the Uiuvtrsity of Kansas, who declares that “in a democ- 
racy the chief duty of the college is to train for useful and intcUigent 
dtizenship the largest possible number of young men and women. ’ 
Colleges and univcrsliics wholly or partially supported by public 
funds seem, on the whole, to have accepted the latter philosophy, 
while private ituututions insist upon a more rigid selccUoa of their 
applicants by college entrance examinations and other means. 
Throughout the United States there is still an honest difierence of 
opinion as to whether higher education should be reserved for su- 
perior minds or ptopecly adjusted to all varieties of apticudes, ia- 
terests, and abilities. 

M«AoJ/ of Selection. On any bans, some method of selection 
becomes necessary especially since many more students now apply 
for admission and enter coUege than ever before. Limitations of 
space and a desire to raise standards have caused higher insutudons 
of learning to give careful conuderation to more searching rriethods 
of selection. Criteria now commonly used are; (i) certification of 
graduates from an approved secondary school (usually a scholarship 
record ucompanied by a siatcmcot by the piiodpal and/or tcach- 
? (l) relative class standing in school; (3) comprehensive exami- 
natioas under direction of separate examination boards; (4) college 
riuaWymg examinations by the admitting coUege; (5) psychological 
e^uuuons; (6) FtrsomAviy ratings Urgely based on personal inter- 
'.to; (7) Health cxamiiuuon.; ^8) Reeotds of maturity, vocatioml 
eareiitnt* peculiar Suieis, or other qualificauons (espedoUy in the 
ab^of one ot more other erheria). To these mdividitally may be 
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added any combination, depending on the purpose of selection, the 
institution itself, and tlic number to be selected. 

The secondary school should be deeply concerned in this selective 
process wliich naturally afTects it in so many particulars. For years 
a large number of principals and teachers have honestly believed that 
tile secondary school is dominated by the colleges and universities. 
Their competence is seemingly measured by meeting these selective 
standards successfully, and by the academic success of their pupils, 
usuaUy during die first college year. M a result, the secondary cur- 
riculum has been largely adapted to the needs of the publicized few 
who look collcgcward. Proclaimed liberalization of each from this 
bondage docs not seem to have progressed very far. 

The college, on its part, lias claimed that some dominance of the 
secondary school program is necessary at least for those pupi s w o 
expect to enter college. At the same time, they pome to libcrahzauon, 
noting changes in the college entrance requirements, curricula, and 
sundards. Perhaps academic strictness in regard to admitung stu- 
dents is balanced in some insunces by lenient acceptance o£ promis- 
ing athletes. Then, too, colleges in compeution with each other are 
occasionally brought to the necessity o£ accepung stu ents 
waiving prerequisites to admission. Expenmentauon has also affected 
the nature o£ the preparation in seme recently “emanetpated see- 

""Sffegfwwr. Numerous invesdgations have been made o£ the 

rclationfhip o£ secondary school to college success. S™"® 

some forty-two investigators who have atucked ™ “ 

various ways.” Many different measures ‘'““,’ 1 “' “A 

marks in gLral or in particular, studies, credits, sub, e« taken and 

rank in class. Best evidences o£ success seem to be a 

between high school and coUege marks and m >i«h “chod 

graduating class. This emphasis upon marks or 

tpon marks leads to invalid conclusions as to the 

success, as the National Society for the Study and 

pointed out: “A close 

present marks merely means that i) g 

/ i PV*/ Vrar JW*-. New York, Harper & Brothers, 

W. M. Aikin, The Story of the Eight-Year iituay. 

*943. , , Guidance in CoUege and Secondary 

«Ruth Strang. Perianal Development and Crnttanc 
Schools. New York, Harper H Brothas, I934. PP- 9 ^ 
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factor of school Kpeiientt, jmd 2) *0 methods and ma- 
tetSs of each school unit ate wA to those of suttcedmg um«. 

. Both of these emphases ate sul^ea to severe cnuasffl. Mote- 
over one should point out that the student who has achieved suc- 
cess ’in high school as measured by grader uses the same means to 
secure success in college. Other measures of success ate not taken mto 
consideration. Then too, high coirelatlon of grades 01 tanks must not 
lead to the conclusion that this aihilariiy o£ pattern is common to aU 
students, nor that corrdadon in single subjeas is the same as cor- 
relation o£ average grades” 

Causes of College Failure as a Secondary School Problem. Failure 
la coBegCj like college success, reflects upon the secondary school. 
Some causes of failure may be uaced dircaly to the secondary school. 
Hence, administrators and teachers should have an awareness o£ 
these causes in order to do something about them. Perhaps the best 
analysis has been made by Heaton and Weedon” in a study of 
academic failure in college and Its implications for education. The 
following may be listed as o£ interest to the secondary school: 

(i) reading abihiy; (a) study habits and skills, especially in making 
^e trausition £com study requicetnents ia high school to those ia 
college; (3) health considerations, as awareness of physical devia- 
tions, proper health habits, sleep, care of eyes, etc.; (4) vocational 
choice and placement especially where loss of time, disinterest, and 
reduced mouvacion ace the result*, (5) mental attitudes toward col- 
lege work stemming largely from lack o£ serious purpose, misuse of 
new-found freedoms, tendency to emotional disturbances, lack of 
guidance; (6) preparation to live independently away from home 
and parents, in which inal^ty to make decisions, sorial adjustment, 
and other factors arc concerned; (7) adjustments to correct deficien- 
cies in preparation. Inadequate academic preparati.oQ, an important 
ca^c of college faUurc, has not been stressed since admittance to 
allege presumes adequacy in this respect. These causes may not be 
Ignored in the secondary school, espccUlly in those schonU with a 
large college preparatory group. 

Publbhing 

”tr'“ 
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Secondary School-College Articulation, The administrator and 
teacher should seek to provide for all pupils in such a way that a 
better articulation of secondary youth with high institutions of learn- 
ing is viewed in proper perspective. In bringing this about, con- 
sideration should be given to the following; 

1. The secondary school exists primarily for the benefit of all the 
boyt and girls of the community it serves. This emphasizes the 
distinctive nature of each school community. The common and 
varying needs of all groups should be studied and provided for. 
Dominant needs of college preparatory groups should not over- 
shadow similar adequate provision for the far more numerous 
non-collcgc groups.” 

2. In working out its own program, the secondary school should 
not be ovcrsltadowcd by the preparatory demands of the col- 
leges. Perhaps the college also should take the student as it finds 
him. There is good reason to believe that the colleges of arts and 
sciences in die past liavc been the dominating influence over the 
high school.** fvlost college failures occur in this collegiate di- 
vision. On die otlier hand, many of the so-called di/HcuIties in- 

■ volved in college admission, as Smith has pointed out, “exist only 
in the minds of over-cautious, ignorant, and inert high school 
principals and teachers.”** These are hard words. Wherever there 
is intimidation from college ofiicials, influential citizens, or other 
sources, secondary school administrators must know what to do 
and how and when to do it. 

3. Recognition should be given to the results of the numerous 
studies and other reliable material setting forth causes of failure 
in higher institutions. These should be studied in the secondary 
school and utilized to the degree consistent with local applica- 
tion. 

4. Institutions of higher learning are of a varied nature. Care must 
. be taken that no one type of secondary preparation dominates 

unduly. 

Compare liotv to Evaluate a Secondtny School, Comparative Study of Secondary 
School Standards, Washington, American Council on Education, 194°* especially 
chap. ii. 

ScfenrA y«rAoo/^. p. 294. i 1 

22 Herbert W. Smith, "The College Eafrance Bugaboo,” Jumor-Seoior High School 
Clearing House, September, 1929. PP- 2 &- 37 - 
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Recognition staid be given to the following npptoved practices 

in tegard to better articulation: 

a. Active aid of state depaitnicnts o£ education 
h Active aid of accrediting agencies and associations 

c Active aid of functional groups interested in better arucula- 


d. Meeting needs of individual stodenB where college entrance 

is concerned , 

c. Better reporting on ihc pan of the coUege to the secondary 
school concermng individual progress cxivcring the entire 
ifay of student in college 

f. Frequent intervisiution of collc^ and secondary school of- 
fidals 

g. More Stress on institutional information and guidanre- 
eowueling activincs in the secondaxy school 

h. Greater individual effort on the part of the college to assist 
failing sludcnts, especially the development of techniques 
detecting the failing student early in his college career 

i. Abolition of spcdfic curricula in favor of a cote group of 
subjects, with suSicient sequential electives to meet individual 
or group requiremenu 

6. Perhaps we have acapicd too listlessly the bytvord, “You cannot 
place old heads on young shoulders.” Training in the acceptance 
of tesponsibilitics as the youth matutes will do much to pro- 
mote success. This should become an educational function on any 
age level 

Before concluding this section, there is much that should be said 


concerning a growing rapprochement between the college and the 
high school in which the college is taking the initiative. Some col- 
leges now accept secondary school studenu merely upon the prirt- 
cipal s recommendation. Some arc adjusting their requirements for 
grad^uadon to meet the specific preparation of the student and his 
nccck Su^cy cours« arc offered. There arc many experiraentatioas 
on ihe vdlcgt Icvd. a! a: die UnivcisUy of Chicago, Svvarthmore, 
Vasal, MiJdltaiy, and raher inaitudons. Freshman week helps to 

rTlt'lio “W 

“b'Se traefong is definitely apparent.“ 
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The Junior Collese. The junior college movement may become 
the solution for the great majority of students who look forward to 
some additional education beyond the secondary school, and who 
will probably not continue beyond one or two years. In reality the 
junior college has come to be considered an extension of the sec- 
ondary school. This is especially true in cities where it is made a part 
of the public school program and is publicly supported. Many stu- 
dents have no intention of going on to college or university. It 
thereby becomes a terminal education for them. Others arc finding it 
helpful as a preparatory institution either for general culture or for 
professional schools. The junior college provides a means of further 
education for those unable to leave home for one reason or another 
and for those unable to gain admittance into certain higher institu- 
tions. It also oilers some types of vocational education. However, even 
while assisting in solving one articulation problem, it creates new 
problems of its own. 

In conclusion, one is led to observe that experiments now in 
progress may lead eventually to a new type of organization affecting 
secondary schools, junior colleges, colleges, and universities. It may 
take the form of the 6 ^^-^ grouping predicted by Koos many years 
ago. In the meantime it will be dilficult to overcome traditions, 
prejudices, and community patterns, especially where succeeding 
generations look to the fathers. 

Youtji .\>d the yWiED Services 

Whatever may be one’s attitude toward military service and the 
hope of peace, the fact remains that a citizen’s first duty is to his 
country, possibly in the form of its defense in times of emergency. 
For many youth this may take one or more years out of their scho- 
lastic or productive life. 

Such a call is received with mixed emotions. It is dilficult to face 
the realities connected therewith in giving up one’s education, lucra- 
tive employment, leisure time pursuits, and a planned career. More 
than that, the subsequent adjustments arc not easy to make in spite 
of governmental efforts and often social privileges. 

These matters touch education at many points. What can the pub- 
lic schools do to facilitate pre-entry as well as post-adjustment.? What 
guidance and curricular services can be designed to fie individual 
eases? How can the school best function in making occupational 
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adiustments? How can the secondary sdiool or the college “P'"” 
ta piogtara lit order to retain and interest the bored .mroatuie 
you^i^How can the public schooU cooperate with governmental 

°\ll o£ these questions do not antidpatc the inevitability of war. 
Peace with its reward should always be uppermost in our minds. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Evaluate the section on “The Needs of Youth” in terms of (a) litera* 
turc in the field, {b) the youth of your school community. 

2. "What are the opportuniues for work cxpciicncc in your {a) school, 

(i) community? To what extent do youth need it? Should com- 
munity or governmental agencies control the means for work ex- 
perience for youth? Just where should the school fit in the program? 

3. Why is "making a living” fundamental to “making 3 life"? Prove 
by contrasting examples. 

4. Consult statistics as to opportuniues for occupational choice for 
(d) boys, {b) girls. Apply your findings to a local situation. 

5. Make a study of occupational counseling in a particular high school. 

6. What are the school’s responsibilities in regard to placement oppor- 
tunities? 

7. Evaluate the reasons for unemployment among youth. What can 
the school do about any of these? 

8. Make a study of the success, or failure, of graduates of any secondary 
school in institutions of higher education. 

9. Write a report on the growth and development of the junior col- 
lege movement. 

10. To what extent is college failure and elimination a secondary school 
problem? 

11. What relationships can you point out between education and youth 
where the armed services are concerned? 
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CHAPTER XXV 


School Organization in Relation to 
the Pupil Personnel Function — 
The Elementary School 


FROM! the simplicity of the traditional school in 
America, the present system of education has enlarged to include an 
organization extending from the kindergarten and nursery school 
tiirougli iJic college and university. Broadly speaking, this system is 
divided into three areas, elementary, secondary, and higher (ad- 
vanced) education. Ideally, the school organization should be so set 
up and administered that each child and youth, or adult for that 
matter, as he comes to school can find a program of instruction in 
harmony witii the purposes of education and readily adapted to his 
needs, abilities, and interests. At the same time, his maximum educa- 
tional program must be assured. The efficient administration of an 
educational enterprise has its basis in an adequate and economical 
organization. 

This chapter points out some essentials of school organization in 
relation to the pupil personnel function, keeping in mind the impor- 
tant fact that the purpose of any school organization is to provide 
an environment in which the child can grow and develop to 
the fullest extent. After discussing our educational ladder system, 
the chapter points out the characteristics of each division within the 
system which bear any relation to the pupil's development, with 
special reference to elementary education. 

419 
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Our Educahonal Ladder System 
The to eeeee o£ elementary, secondary, and higher (adweed) 
eduatioa developed traditionalSy and mdepcndently o£ each o*cr. 
Originally, they were not designed to gear one into the other. As 
conapt i democracy took deep toot, ihete developed smultaneously 
the idea that equality o£ opportunity could be better achieved through 
a system oi education that reached out universally, at the same time 
pwmiiting and encouraging each individual to develop through its 
diffaent suges. 

And so different forms of school organization strove to meet cdu- 
cauonal needs on different age and group levels and social demands. 

At different limes and under varying conditions certain paUerns 
became definitely subiUzed. The common school typified the ele- 
mentary level; the aademy, now the high school, the secondary level; 
and the dcnomlnauoaal college, that of hi^er education. These in- 
dcpcndcnily developed organizations have become welded logcthct 
into an educational ladder system characteristic of America in which 
each boy and girl, stimulated by the typical American urge to zise to 
the top, could at least have the opportunity of educational pnvilege. 
tU an outcome, the common expecuUon is that each child will begin 
his cduaiion in the elementary school, sometimes the kindergarten, 
and will progress through the several grades, the junior high school, 
to the probable completion of his work upon graduation from the 
high Khool. 

At this point the chances of lus continuing on to college and uni- 
versity arc less than one out of five. If he has the ability and a certain 
economic and social advanuge, together with a satisfactory school or 
examination record and the prindpal’s recommendation, he may en- 
ter upon and complete a program of higher education preparatory . 
to a professional career and cottesponding economic and social ad- 
vanugc. 

i^crjca’s cduational ladder thus provides the opportunity for 
eaA bo-j and ghU U W livuwcucaWy, to obtain every educational 
^vantage that dcmoaacy has to offer. Thereby the expression of his 
individiukty ,my be achieved. Three tondilions should be noted, 
of I" and economie environment 

Utge, tW d society whkh may operate to deter hint from hit 
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choice, as in war or family or individual necessity^ and (3) other 
factors, such as marriage or personal choice, which may shunt him 
into other clianncls of endeavor. Even in these instances it is in- 
teresting to obscn-'c the zeal of some individuals in achieving a better 
education in spite of almost overwhelming odds through night 
sciiools, corrcs|>ondcnce courses, extension classes, and unrelated 
cultural opportunities, hfany of the greatest men and women of 
America have achieved educational success the hard way. 

0RGANlZ.mON' AND ADMlNtSTRATlON 
The student of school organization then should have an aware- 
ness, as he approaches the task of organizing his schools, that tradi- 
tion has established certain definite patterns for him. Naturally he 
will turn to the outlines of established plans as a frame of reference. 
This docs not necessarily mean that he is to be bound by them; rather 
that, recognizing die good in things as they arc, he can proceed to 
better tvays. Then too, the organization of a school, in theory, is the 
administrative expression of some educational point of view held in 
regard to objectives, curriculum, and method. It is desirable chat the 
type of organization be in strict harmony with a particular theory. 
Practically this may not be possible, owing to many obstacles which 
hinder the achievement of such harmony, including a conventionally 
minded community, uninterested or unprepared teachers, lack of 
supplies, equipment, or finandal support, and other factors. 

Before proceeding farther, let us have a clear conception of or- 
ganization and administration. School organization may be defined 
as the structure or framework within which principals, teachers, 
pupils, and all otlicr hc:ors operate in carrying on the activities of 
the school. It refers to the creation of a plan or the existing pattern 
within which the schools operate. Jt may be characterized as the 
blueprint. Administration is the act or process of operayng the or- 
ganisation. The techniques and procedures employed in the school 
organization in accordance with legal requirements, policies, and 
best practice consdtutc the administrative process. Policies may be 
defined as the basic principles guiding administrative practice. 

Adequate School Organizatiojv Necessary to Pupil Progeess 
Approach. We have seen that the approach to school organiza- 
tion is through the purposes for which it exists and the educational 
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program to be planned in accotdana with them 'Hiese purpos^ 
Should bear a dthoite rekuonibip to the educational funcuon within 
the democratic state, recognizing factors of community at^tude and 

control, and pupU needs. The limits of the ^oolorgi^zauon should 

be taken into consideration, that is, its vcrdcal extension and services 
to be rendered. In arranging these liraits, adequa^ of educational 
opponunity should be provided for every child without let or hin- 
drance Auention should be given to cooperative rekuonshlps with 
other educational and social agcoacs within the community. The 
educational process should be made condnuous' and free from parti- 
san controls. Legal proviaons should be thoroughly recognized; 
likewise, parental and community intcrcas and attitudes. At many 
stages, plan of organlzadoa may, of necessity, be determined by 
economic Umitauons. Above all, it should be functional and become 
the rncans, rather than the end, m the achievement of educational 
objecuves.* 

Purpose. The primary purpose of the school organization is to 
plan and arrange the elements necessary to the educational progress 
of each child with reference to his needs, abilities, and interests. 
Some kind of organization is necessary in order to secure the maxi- 
mum return posdble on the investment of time, personnel, plant 
facilities, and equipment, and to plan for the most efficient and eco- 
nomical use of die funds available. Although school organization in 
itself may imply something fixed, the distinguishing charactcrisuc 
of a good organization is its dynamic and adjustable nature to pro- 
vide for the individual disposition and growth of each child. 

Growth Through School Organization. It is important to em- 
^ize that a good school or^nization U not a thing in itsclL 
Through it the rounded growth of each child is achieved. Its 
ttrcngih or weakness is in direa relation to how efficiently this is 
done. Moreover, a strong organization in itself will not necessarily 
=»“!! “d »V.shu„rf perso„li,i6 are 
“draimive leadership en- 
<r.s rhe praarr. as wdl as resrhers of high qoaliry. I„ good admin- 
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istraiion, it should be remembered that neither the mechanics of the 
school organization nor the procedures of the classroom should inter- 
fere with the interests of any child or all of the children concerned. 
A school organization to be effective should be well conceived, 
clearly articulated, and calculated to stimulate progressive school 
service in a spiritual atmosphere of cooperation on the part of all 
concerned in its operation. 

Elements Essential to School Organization 
Scope. Many elements must be considered in setting up an ade- 
quate school organization. A proper survey of dtc educational needs 
and services to be rendered is the first step. Following this a definite 
program based on ilicm should be prepared. Authority should be 
properly reposed within a duly constituted legal framework and 
distributed through the state administrative setup, local board of edu- 
cation, local administrative and supervisory olBccts, teachers, and 
other personnel. Certain responsibilities should be clarified and dele- 
gated in relation to this authority and in accordance with good ad- 
ministrative practice. Unless this is done, services rendered by each 
individual may not be properly evaluated. Personnel should be care- 
fully planned for, selected, placed, and supervised. Services should be 
outlined with care and arranged with reference to the qualifications 
of the personnel, functions to be performed, and funds available. 
Within this framework the specific type of organization is to be 
applied. The relation it bears to the administrative division above or 
below, the type of district and the need for coordination with per- 
sonnel and services within and without the system arc essential fac- 
tors. Care should be taken to balance properly the educational ad- 
ministrative and the business administrative functions. Provision for 
necessary facilities and allocation of funds complete the process. All 
of these should be organized in the light of the policies and needs of 
the school system. Somehow pervading the whole procedure is the 
guiding philosophy of the educational enterprise under enlightened 
leadership. It is difficult to say whether it begins or completes the 
picture. 

Dynamic Nature. Apart from achievements in regard to facilities 
and school support, the dynamic nature of good organization may 
be revealed in the progress made as to (t) system of grading and 
grouping, (2) types of schools and special agencies, and (3) means 
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oi adiusm.eot and coordlnanon. Whik yx»c patterm o£ scW 
organinauon are radUy dlsnemiblc in different school d.smcls, that 
orgatiizadon is most effective in >vhich constant and dcHnite 
arc made to adapt it to the peculiar needs and conditions within the 
local area. Such adaptation should take into consideration geographi- 
cal factors, size and wealth of community, characteristics and needs 
of all the pupils, personnel, and funds available. An ever present 
urge for a more efficient school or^nizatioa should be everywhere 
apparent. 

Appraisal. In addition to planning, provision should be made for 
appraisal. This function requires an adequately prepared, industrious, 
and inspiiing leadeiship and the use of reliable techniques. Attention 
at all limes should be focused on the instructional process. Principals, 
and teachers should tn)oy freedom to think and act in the best in- 
letcsis of iheit own development and that of their pupils. A close 
telaiiomhip should be maintained with all governmental authority 
wherever reposed. Above everyihing else, adequate school organiaa- 
tioo should always be appraised as ills aiiuoed to those for whom it 
Is maintained. 


The Elementaby School 

The elementary school is the characienstic institution for younger 
cluldicn in the United Suits. It is America’s traditional school, fa- 
miliaily kiuivfn as the common sthool, and has a meaningful 
heritage. Organized as a separate unit of eight years with promotion 
by grades and curriculum materials and experiences adapted to 
the child’s progressive devdopmeni, it is still typical throughout the 
country. More recently, it has been discovered that the work of the 
clcmcnury school can be accomplished in a shorter period of time 
Moreover, the cducauon of the child should be begun much earUer 
t^n the usual age of six yeais-peihaps at four or five years, per- 
naps as early as two. 

X)1 is to construct an organiza- 
for the needs, interests, and 
six years to about the age of 
consideration should be given 
ltd interests, environmental fac- 
bltms, and traditional patterns 


The problem of the ckmtniaiy sch 
lion whidt will provide adequately 
abilities of the child from (two to) 
iwdtc Of thirteen years. Within it 
to the great range of these alnUues a 
tors, cou faemrs, peculiar local mo 
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and concqjis of cducition of long standing, many of which may be 
didicult to improve and adjust. Within these limiting factors, cvery- 
ihing must be done for the educational progress and welfare of the 
children. 

The student of elementary school organization must consider the 
nll-imporiant fact that each school, public and private, is an agent 
of tljc suic and part of the stale s organization for education. We are 
predominantly a rural nation in the sense that more than half of all 
elementary children live on farms or in towns of less than 2500 popu- 
lation. Approximately half of the school buildings are one- or two- 
tcachcr scliools (including high schools). The most common school 
district is a rural district operating one or more one-teacher or two- 
tcacher schools. The average enrollment is about fikccn pupils per 
school, hforcover, the typical curriculum is organized into a large 
number of subjects separately taught on a schedule permitting only 
a few minutes for each subject. The instructional program, services, 
supplies, and supervision are limited. Tl)c educational advantages, 
including health programs, available to most children even in the 
larger urban areas are sadly lacking in many elementary schools. 
Fortunately, the consolidation movement is making rapid strides in 
many states. 

Reoefi.nition of tub Ele-mentart Scuooi. 

The twentieth century brought about a redefinition of the ele- 
mentary scliool in terms of the study of the child and his develop- 
ment, with emphasis on the type of education most suitable to the 
prc-adolcsccnt. The movement is definitely traceable to the philos- 
ophy and experiments of John Dewey and his contemporaries. The 
results of recent studies have focused attention on the fact that the 
work of the elementary school, traditionally of eiglit grades, can be 
adequately completed in an organization of six or seven years, which 
includes a kindergarten and grades one to six. This newer philosophy 
and program have called for greater freedom in the classroom for 
both the pupil and the teacher. 

Innovations appeared in school organization. Definite efforts were 
now made to adapt it to the varying needs and capacities of the 
pupils. The whole movement tvas accelerated by discoveries through 
experimentation in the field of applied psychology, especially of indi- 
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with Us Date of 

Establishracnt Establishment 


W.T. Harris 

1S63 


P.W. Search 

tbbS 


Praam Cogswth 

1895 

Elizabeth, New Jersey 

W. J. Shearer 

1895 

Portland, Oreion 

Frank Wgler 

1897 


John Kennedy 

189S 

North Oenver 

J.H-Van Sickle 

1898 

Sanu Barbara Concettuic 

Frederick Burk 

1898 

Platoon 

W. A. Win 

1900 

Burk’s Individual 

Frederick Burk 

1915 

Dalton 

Helen Parkhurst 


WInnetka 

G. W. Washbume 

*919 

Uetroit Uroupiog 

C. S. Berry 

1919 

Cooperative Group 

J. F, Hosie 

1930 


doa, particularly wbac local condidoos and support made inDova- 
dons possiiblc, and \i» ticcd lo 6nd an unmediate soludoa to 
local problems aficedng the school organization. It may be said that 
each ol these began as an experiment— willingness to test new 
thsoncsUoncolthtTOsaloTViMaxtdnaiacierisucsol American edu- 
aiion. The various plans arc set forth in Table 14. We will examine 
some ol those which havehecoroc better known and have influenced 
pracuce. 

TAf Winncik,a Plan. The wdcly heralded Wirmetka plan was 
initialed by Buik in San Trandsco in 1913, Under the direction of 
Wadiburnc, it teedved its gteatea development and recognition in 
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Winncikj, Illinois. Its fundamental objective is the adaptation cf 
instruction to the abilities of pupils. Insirucdon thus becomes indi- 
vidualized. Operation made it necessary to devise an organization 
built around the curriculum. Hence, specially prepared materials 
have been developed and experiences provided through which each 
child passes in accordance with his abilities and needs, until he has 
reached a predetermined educational goal and achieved at least a 
degree of mastery of subject matter. The curriculum is divided into 
two parts: (i) the “common essentials,” consisting of those knowl- 
edges and skills wltich presumably everyone needs to master, and 
(2) "the group and creative activities,” which include development 
of appreciation of literature, music, and art, assemblies, handwork 
and projects, discussions, and those activities leading to harmony 
titrough group participation and having cultural and social values. 

Pupils arc classified largely on the basis of age and social maturity 
and proceed usually grade by grade. Room transfer, however, is easily 
accomplished, it is emphasized that progress is individual, with an 
absence of examination and the usual promotional standards. Flexi- 
bility is a major characteristic. 

Essential features of the Winnetka technique have been widely 
adopted in several cities, notably Chicago, where it became known 
as the hfcDade plan. In this instance, instructional materials were 
organized into units of such a size that they could be readily fitted 
into die program of teaching of any child. Thb plan provides better 
selection of material for each child, and at the same time meets better 
the needs of schools which have large classcs-and which cannot e/Tcct 
a complete reorganization. However, as McGaughy points out, its 
influence is indirect and not highly important.® Perhaps the spirit 
and philosophy of the Winnetka technique have been of greater in- 
fluence than its actual imitation or adaptation in other systems. 

TAe Dalton Plan. The Dalton plan of school organization might 
well have been named the Parkhurst plan after its founder. Here 
too, is traceable the influence of Burk in regard to provision for indi- 
vidual differences of children in the elementary school. The- Dalton 
plan is built upon this fundamental concept. Each subject in the cur- 
riculum is organized by the teacher into a series of contracts, units 
of approximately a month’s work, to be mastered before advancing. 

R. McCaughy. Jn Evaluation of the Elementary School. lodianapolb, The 
Bobbs-Mcrxill Company, 1917, P- *35* 
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the child ia arranging bis dmc and plan of study. 


Freedom U given to the chUd marranging ms uiuc uuu . 

The school tmtoommt. becomes a sMuliting laboratory .n w t 

the teacher is a guide to learirlog rather thau a heater of le sons^lu 
tctvals of detailed testing aSotd the principal detciminant ot mas 

in the winnetlca technique, provision is made for unusual edu- 
atioual opportunities fot children in the fine arts, music, and 
diauiatics. Efforts have been made recently to encourage group ac- 
livitics to offset a highly individualiied program. 

On the whol^ the Dalton plan has had Uttlc infl. *nc.c on the 
elementary school organization, altiiough it has been widely adopted 
on secondary levels. Abroad, it has had widespread acceptance. Its 
chief advantages ate initiative, a certain freedom of choice, an em- 
phasis upon stimulating environments, subject matter mastery under 
guidance, and attention to individual differences. Its disadvantages 
lie in the authoritative control exercised by the teacher over the cur- 
riculum content, and the lack ot group activity. Some writers have 
condemned its psychological basis as unacceptable. 

The Cooperative Croup Plan. Of unusual significance because it 
breaks sharply with the traditional organization of the elementary 
school is the cooperative group plan developed by Hosic and his 
associates at Columbia University.* His theories arc predicated upon 
certain definite propositions.* Under thU plan, the school is divided 
into several groups ot platoons. Ideally, five class groups of at least 
two consecutive grades ^in stnaWer schools three) would constitute 
a coopciauve group. The material to he covered in these five groups 
is divided into five different parts and each of the five teachers is 
responsible for teaching that particular part of the curriculum of the 
five groups of children from the two or three grades of the school, 
•picsc groups move from teacher to teacher throughout the school 
day. 

Emphasis is pUced on a cooperative arrangement of plarmmg on 
the part of the five tcachm «t each group under one ot their number 
chaurain. Thus, one becomes responsible for English 

01 cuirst, Columba Ucaverwy jjjt ^ ^ ^ PubliMtions. Teach- 
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activiiics, anoilicr for number work and science, and another for 
arithmetic, each working over two grades. In this manner, there is a 
definite attempt to coordinate the work and educational experiences 
of children 'cooperatively, with the accent upon group rather dian 
grade lines. The appropriate room environment of each teacher 
specialist with whom the several groups of children remain for part 
of the day is an outstanding feature. 

rhe chief advantage of the plan is that teacher specialists work 
cooperatively witli children in an environment conducive to learning. 
Children spend their time with as many as five teachers a day, which 
for elementary pupils may be of questionable merit. Disadvantages 
may accrue from the very nature of dte cooperative principle itself, 
which may become perfunctory and superficial. 

Other Unique Types of Elementary Organization. It will be of 
interest to mention, briefly, other types of elementary school or- 
ganization which have attracted some attention. Los Angeles has 
been experimenting with a plan of organization based on classifica- 
tion of children into groups based on age, intelligence quotients, and 
scores on standardized tests in reading and arithmetic. Detroit has 
developed a plan of ability grouping known as the X-Y-Z plan with 
curriculum adaptations for each group. Although homogeneous 
grouping has had many adherents and lias profoundly affected school 
organizations, it is pertinent to point out that, its general acceptance 
is now declining rapidly, largely as a result of its artificiality and un- 
democratic and faulty philosophy. The all-year school in which the 
child attends cither three or four quarters out of the whole year has 
been receiving some attention. Many schools have special classes or- 
ganized for certain atypical groups. 

Recently, observation has been directed to the operation of camps 
both associated with the public schools and organized under private 
auspices. These have as their purpose some educational function in 
providing developmental activities not possible in the day school, 
and in assisting maladjusted pupils to make some progress in their 
formal studies. A number of writers look optimistically to the time 
when a camp will be attached to every school as an essential part of 
the program. 

Some school systems have been labeled “progressive.” In view of 
the ambiguity in the use of the term, it is difficult to undertake any 
description of them as a type. Purporting to be based essentially on 
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pKlosophy o£ ioto Dewey, ihtse schooU exmplify, in rfty, 
molfatloL oi piesml pracnee in wUch the dutf characteristi 
arc greater attention to mdividual Terences, stimulauon o£ l^rung 
through self-directed purposeful activities, development ot group 
cottsdousness, a new recognition o£ the child’s personality and its 
proper development, opportunities for creative expression, and a 
happier and more responsible icUtionslup with the home and com- 
munity. One might use the phrase “cluld-ccntcicd" to describe the 
spirit of the “progressive” school organization. 

Without doubt, the chief contribution of the “progressive” group 
has been its influence on the traditional school as a leavening process 
rather than in effecting a complete change of organization. While 
the uadidonal school organization and procedures arc deeply rooted, 
students of the tlcmenury school sec maiktd changes in them as a 
result of these philosophies and experiments. There is definitely an 
attempt everywhere to choose the best out of these many plans and 
adapt them to the peculiar problems of each geographical and social 
setting. A stabilized elemcDtary school population is assisting ma- 
lerially in the adjustment 

Organization Antmo to Classroom Situations 
DefarimenMiiaaiJon. One of the earlier attempts to secure im- 
provement both in organization and in tbe teaching process through 
sptoalizaiion is departmentalizauon. The approach was through ex- 
isting subjea matter, through the bcuer utUization of the abilities of 
the instructor in leaching those subjects for which he seemed best 
fitted. Extensively practiced in the upper elementary grades, children 
move on schedule to different rooms. The advantages claimed are 
batcr teaching, better equipment, an cniiched curriculum, promo- 
tion by subjeti, improved physical conditions for pupils, interest 
and uimulus of » cral teachers, and uansition to high school attitude 
and meth^s. The arguments against the plan are that it tends to 
make teachers narrow, overburdens pupils, impairs discipUoe, over- 
cmphasiia knowledges, and decoys the unity of school Efc for the 

Tlic pbtoon Khool concept U in cismpV o£ dcpanmcntaliiation 
amed ,u ciucmc Ptannn cd.»U 4c 
dcaJe c mnee i|;o, but Ad, nnenbe, hns now been sharply 
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The Self-ContaineJ Classroom, One of the most significant dc- 
vicci in classroom organization yet developed in order to provide 
for the broad common interests of all pupils, and at the same time 
permit otploration of diiTe/cnecs in shiYnies and aptitudes, is the 
self-contained classroom. Children wiiii. approximately the samtso- 
cial maturity arc grouped under the continuous guidance of a single 
teacher. This group lives and works together democratically, just as 
they do in normal life situations. The school is the home for the 
children and the teacher is the adviser and counselor as well as in- 
structor. Grouping within the unit is flexible, depending upon the 
activity at hand. Activiu’es, as far as possible, arc planned by the 
pupils and carried through by their cooperative efforts. Within the 
larger groups arc smaller groups working together according to their 
needs and interests. Children individually can undertake projects and 
activities and are encouraged to do so. Promotional plans are directed 
by and related to the operation of the unit. Mastery is the ideal. 
Teachers can advance with the group one, two, or three years. 

Continuity of Teaeher and Pupil. One of the most promising de- 
velopments from the standpoint of individual pupil progress pertains 
to experimentation in permitting teachers to progress with their 
pupils for periods up to six years. The modal practice seems to be 
three years. One advantage dairoed for this plan is a better under- 
standing of the child and his problems. Moreover, the teacher is 
required thereby to assume greater responsibility for each child’s 
progress. Its chief objection, namely, the continuity of the incompe- 
tent teacher, is rather an advantage since it should serve to identify 
and eliminate her speedily. 

Forms of School Organization for Pr£*Elementary Children 
The child-study movement of the past few decades, together with 
new forces and changing conditions, has brought about the exten- 
sion of the organization of the elementary school downward. Studies 
in psychology have demonstrated that certain patterns become fixed 
in the child before the age of six years. The child requires more ade- 
quate medical observation and treatment in the years following 
birth. Home responsibility often docs not fully provide for the chang- 
ing social and economic life patterns. 

The Kindergarten. The kindergarten attempts to give the child 
an education appropriate to his age and stage of development. Its 
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domtoK U aitnral but diicaca 
upon cducauonai, social, and moral ends. K heal^y body is 
c^ctrn. AU ol ibc chUd’s oaiural poims must be developed, so^ac 
he Is equipped lo meet present and n«v situation ad^uately. WWC 
acquiring pertinent information, he is broadening his mtcfcsts, 
proving b skills, Icarmng to solve problems, dwclopmg a language, 
magUg socially, learning in work and share logcihcr. Learning to 
be bappy himself, he ir happy with others. All the while he learns 
to ate for his own body, ncedr, and intaests, gradually bceommg 
normally stl£>4ufficicnp 

Kormaily, the child enters the kbdcrgariMi at the age o£ four or 
five years and tontbuts from one to two years until the age of first- 
grade cnirancc. The transfer from an cavironment of self-activity to 
one of rigidity m the traditional fast grade has influenced markedly 
first-grade enviroameot and patterns. The present trend is to ay 
ordi^te closely the primary unit consisting of the kbdergarten and 
the fast two or three grades. This Is aca>mpUshed through coounu- 
om icachbg personnel and supervision, frequent intervlsication, 
faoilarlty b equipment and plant fadlitles, and a merging of pbilo' 
sophial concepts.* 

The Nurrery Sthcol. The extensbn of the early childhood edu- 
cation downward did not stop at the kbdergarten. Provision for the 
care arid education of children from one to four or five years of age 
was taking form in nuny ways. Nursery schools devebped b Eng- 
land as philanthropic endcavorsdurbg and foUowbg World War I. 
The importance of care for children of these tender years crysial- 
Uxed in the estabUshmcni of the fast nursery school m New York 
City in X919. The spread of the movement as cducatbnal in motive 
than philanthropic has been an biaesting development in 
this couotry. One must study many bflucnces to understand it. 

Mott nursery schools arc to be found in metropolitan areas. Com- 
p^uvdy few arc atoebed to or sponsored by pubUc school systems, 
the grcatCT nut^ bong sponsored by coUege organizations, welfare 
agcnci^ foundaooos, or private auspices. It can scarcely be said that 
be value of a nursery school training has caught hold of the pubUc 
uu^mn. Mother, thcc ate matt, uhstadH to its dtsdopment 
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oilier than funds, nmon^ ihcm iransporwiion problems and reluc- 
tance of parents lo permit attendance of sucli young children. The 
ages of children enrolled arc usually from two years eight months 
to four years ten months, llcsidcs, unless the kindergarten directly 
follows the nursery school, there is apt to be a decided break in the 
systematic liabit development and learning experience. 

Nursery school education emphasizes, first of all, a full and com- 
plete cooperation with die borne, which sliouJd always remain the 
central inllucncc in die young child’s life. Healthy bodies, desirable 
qualities of mind and disposition, and acceptable individual and so- 
cial behavior must be built. The teacher should represent a stabiliz- 
ing rather llian a dominating mfiucncc. Absence of formal instruc- 
tion is conspicuous. Emphasis throughout is on an environment 
which will provide for right conditions of physical, mental, social, 
and moral growth adapted to the child’s age and necds.^ 

Without doubr, die tradidonal elementary school with its more 
formal and rigid program has been profoundly infiuenced by the 
outcomes of the nursery school-kindergarten movement. Some 
aspects of dtis influence are building of proper personal and social 
habits, witii a new emphasis on the necessary skills, orientation of 
the child in relation to his environment and cultural heritage, recog- 
nition of personality deveiopmenr, and, to accomplish it better, a 
happier and more wholesome relation with the home and com- 
munity. The pity of it is that so few children, comparatively, have the 
advantage of these educational opportunities. 

Earlv CuiumooD Education 

Need lor Integration. One of the most challenging as well as in- 
teresting current problems associated with elementary education is 
that of integrating more closely the work of its several units, namely, 
the nursery school, the kindergarten, and the primary school. Origi- 

’Thc reader will find helpful itifonaaiion in die following references: Use Forest. 

TAe ScAool for tke Child from Two to Eight. Boston, Gmn and Company, 1955; 
Foster and Mattson, Nunery School Education, New York, D. Appleton-Ccntury Com- 
pany, 1959; Acaold GcseJI, “Experimental Eduation and the Nursery School," Jour- 
not of Educational Rosesreh. September, 19=6, pp. 81-87; Harriet Johnson, Children 
in the Nurtery School. New York, The John Day Company, ipaS; Cyrus Mead and 
Fred Orth, The Transitional Puhlie School, New York, The Macmillan Company, 

X934. See also hane, op. cit., pp. 5i-54» tor * cotidre account of a daily program m a 
nursery tchool. 
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nally, cadi of llicse units sptang from a different tradition as well as 
pKlosopliy. Tbc nursery sdiool Is definitely the outcome ol modern 
Lieolie research in the field of rhild welfare. As its name imphes, . 
endeavors to provide in the best possible itunnet for those iieeds ot- 
litde children incident to that age and condition. As rndicated above, 
it docs not attempt any teaching procedures in the usual sense not 
anticipate the work oi the first grade. Rather, it emphasizes those 
principles ot child growth and care capable o£ practical application 
in a suitable envlroaracnt. The kindergarten grew up as a separate 
unit with a special function, namely, the development of Frod>cls 
educational theories in the use of his games, gifts, and occupations. 

The new kindergarten, however, is recognized as a definite unit in 
the elcmcataty school organization. Built upon a modern child 
psychological basis, it studies ihc whole child with a view to his 
growth and development. JVedvities, environment, and teaching pro- 
cedures arc adapted to this end. Perhaps its new spirit and environ- 
ment are now its most dbtinguishing characteristics. The child's 
inuoduction to more formal educauonal processes becomes the task 
of the primary school. 

A Uew AiminUtrative Unit. Since the natural growth of the 
child through the years from two to eight, that is, through the years 
tepcesented by these organizations, is the first consideration, every 
attempt should be made to smooth' out that progress, through the 
removal of artificial and unrdated barriers of organization as well 
at plulasophy. Integration ot units has been suggested, through an 
organization designed for early childhood education which would 
provide for the child from the age of two through the primary school 
up to the age of about eight. 

In order to accomplish this objective, it will be necessary to redefine 
the objeoivts of each unit and integrate their work to allow for 
normal sdoo progress, with continual broadening and deepening 
of eduational experience. Confliaing claims of each unit must give 
u-ay m provision of W cipcicncci which will contribute most 
eneemdy to the growUi and development of the children 

fiv.ng. o! ,ud. pn. rf 
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can comprehend and assimilate, and development of individual 
talents and abilities.* 

Characteristics. /\s we have indicated, the first step must be to 
break down artificial barriers within the unit. Unified control will 
facilitate the process, ^^any ‘’progressive” schools have made rapid 
strides in this direction. Teachers themselves will need to reevaluate 
both their philosophies and their leaching habits. Some schools arc 
eliminating the term “grades” as deterring the movement, and sub- 
stituting "age groups” or other classifications which seem better 
adapted to growth. Accurate and significant records will need to be 
kept and continuous child study made on the several age levels. These 
aspects ivill become the basis of new guidance procedures and ac- 
tivities. 


EkTIR CmiDttOOD Eoucatjo.v 

Tlic education of children from the ages of eight to twelve has 
tended more and more to follow patterns of subject matter teaching. 
In the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades departmenulized methods have 
become more or less characterisiic. Gradually, the teacher has tended 
to forget earlier emphasis upon pupil growth and development an.d 
begun to emphasize “progress” measured by “mastery” of lessons to 
be learned in an increasingly formalized program. 

Tlic principles indicated in the preceding section have equal ap- 
plication here. Subject matter concepts should be subordinated to 
child growth concepts. Grade barriers and fixed patterns of learning 
should give way to individual and group needs in which personali- 
ties of teachers and pupils mingle to die mutual benefit of all. 
Throughout there should be a building of right personal and social 
habits, acquisition of useful skills and the culture heritage, orienta- 
tion in the world about him, and development of innate abilities and 
personality. 

The Rurae School Child and Consolidation 

7 he Problem. Rural schoolsarcrcsponsible for the early education 
of slightly more than half the nation’s children. These children come 
largely from the open country or firom about 20,000 little villages 
which arc themselves essentially rural in character. With the in- 

® Probably the best reference for this movement is Use Forest, op. ci/. See also Roberf 
Hill Lane, op. cij., chap. iv. 
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acasiog tendency tor mban dtvdte f oovn out too the op^ 
^Tnm and shutde back and forth to their non-fam «cupauom. 
the nm-tarm rural populatiort has increased. Small school 
to the number of about aoo^ioo. 85 per cent of all school building 
the United States, house these more than 13^00,000 children. M 
numerous ateooe.teachetschools.Thete ate neatly 45.000 
schools having more than one teacher and about 27, 0C» combined 
clcmcnurY and Wgh schools and separate high schools. The average 
enrollment in the one-teacher schools is about seventeen pupils, with 
one school in four serving less than ten pupils. 

fhs Teacher. Rural schools requite the services o£ about 4^,^ 
tcadicrs, about 53 per cent of the combined rural and urban teaching 
staff. These teachers arc die lowest paid and poorest prepared, hold 
the lowest forms of teaching certificates, have the least experience, 
stay in one teaching position the shortest length of time, and give 
perhaps the least satisfactory teaching service, with the poorest super- 
vision, of any group of teachers. These arc startling indictments, re- 
flections not so much on the teachers as on our states, which permit 
the continued neglect oE the eduatiooal birthright of the country’s 
children. 

Deficienciet of Rural School Education* And yet there is still 
more to the story of neglect. These rural children are denied the 
share of proper school support to which they arc rightfully entitled 
along with their city cousins. Lack of it has resulted in bleak, un- 
atiractivc school buildings which are often menaces to health, and 
safety; insuflkienr and unsuitable equipment and supplies; short 
school tarns; absence of hbiary facilities; lack of health services and 
other remedial care of the diildren; meager school programs largely 
confined to traditional academic accrciscs; insuffident number of 
high schools; absence of any attempt to relate the work to the in- 
tacs^ needs, and c^ences of the children; and instruction by 
rcUuvely untrained, immaiurc, mexpcricnccd, and underpaid teach- 
ers, may of whom arc waiting for the first opportunity to secure a 
teaching ^uuon m a near-by town or city. Of course, there arc brieht 
m ihe piaurc and much work has been done to improve r\Ll 
cd^n, but these conditions are still typical ^ 
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^ Sci-cral otiicr factors arc o£ imponance in improving rural cduca- 
u'on. Rural cliildrcn usually enter sdiool later than city children 
Giving iargeiy, because of their immaturity, to the distance factor. 
They Ji.ivc not had ilic facilities for any form of pre-school educa- 
tion. Their attendance is less regular (by about 3 per cent). They 
attend for a school term of 163a) days as compared with iSrjS days 
for city children. More than iS per cent of all rural children are not 
enrolled in scltool at all. A smaller percentage (by per cent) attend 

high school, and a larger number leave as soon as the compulsory ' 
age limit permits. 

Consolidauan. Perhaps the most significant movement for the 
betterment of die education of the rural school child is consolidation. 

It is estimated that consolidation lias reduced the number of rural 
school buildings by over 2r,ooo between 1930 and r940. From 1930 
to 1954> the number of onc-tcachcr schools declined about 10,000 
wliilc the number of two-tcachcr and other forms of consolidation 
increased by 2850. The movement has gone forward most rapidly in 
the northeastern and southcistern states and least rapidly in the 
nortitwcstcfn states. There arc limits to it, especially as it refers to 
conditions of topography and population. Coupled with the school 
consolidation movement arc other admim'stralive improvements, 
such as larger administrative units, merging of districts, creation of 
larger attendance units, and, above everything, the rapid advance of 
school transportation. 

Advantages of Consolidation. It should be to the advantage of our 
nation to maintain the permanent quality of our rural population, 
more especially our rural school children. The educational advan- 
tages of consolidation aid in bringing this about. These advantages 
arc better instruction through better grouping; better teachers and 
teaching conditions; more adequate school facilities and supplies, 
textbooks, and equipment; broader curricular offerings; more efi^ec- 
tive supervision; richer cultural and activity offerings; improved 
attendance; and better health measures and sanitation. Moreover, 
consolidation broadens the social relationships of chjldrcxi, makes 
possible library, science, and other school fiidlities, provides a more 
attractive school environment, gives greater opportunities for a high 
school education, and equalizes educational opportunity among all 
children. Communities are brought together in widening areas. 
Rural life is improved and maintained through the many other cdu- 
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Lonal nna social oppomsnitles av^bkas a rosulc o£ .he improved 

“''SlSr’Thechiethladranca 10 consolidation arc 

jealousies and rivalries, poor roads, natural Wers, sparsity o p p 
lation, and public indifference. Transportauon as a hindrance h 

been iarcely overenme. . , 

Every person interested in childhood should be enneemed vvith 
the hettetment o£ rural life, and with malting education contribute 
to the welfare of all its children. Cnosolidation o£ schools offers one 
of the principal means to this end. 

Improving the One-Teacher Schdoi. 

In spite oi marked improvements to rural education through con- 
solidation, noteworthy as they ar^ it is essential to point out that 
comparatively Uttle has been done when one considers that the one- 
teacher school is stiU the typical school building in the United States. 

For instance, in thirteen sutes, in 1936, more than two-thirds oi all 
the public schools were o£ the one-teacher type.” 0£ greater signifi- 
cance is the fact that nearly all oi these will continue as one*teachet 
schools because oi distance^ topography, race, disinterest, and lack o£ 
support In areas served by these schools birth rates are high and 
ability to support is low. The problem then is to do something about 
the one-teacher school as an institution. 

Considerable improvement has been brought about in recent years 
as to clautoom procedures, courses o£ study, condition of school 
buildings (largely with the use of federal funds), better transporta- 
tion, better public relations, improved health and sanitation pro- 
grams, and free lexthooks. Efforts aw being made to secure better- 
educated rural teachers, pay ihem adequate salaries, provide better 
supervision, and improve social conditions in order to make life more 
attractive. Better msiruciional supplies are being made available to 
teachers. The rural school U becomirtg better adapted through li- 
hcatics, practical arts, sociaVizing activiues, adaptation of individual- 
ized prograrn^ and parental relationship. These movements are 
proving ccmluM'dy Out „«llcr ^ ^ 
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icacher school. Assuming adequate teaching, the chief problem is to 
develop an adequate curriculum harmonized with a comprehensive 
school program and geared lo the social environment of that par- 
Ucular scliool siiuaiiom 

Ellmestary Educ.stios, the Parent, and t2ie ComwsiTY 

Ac the most, the cliild spends not more than ii per cent of his time 
in school. Most of the remainder is spent either in the home or under 
parental influence and control. Formerly, about the only contact 
which the school had ^viih the home was through reports of various 
kinds. Tlic home manifested little concern in the educational process. 
The modern scliool program presents a marked contrast to its proto- 
type. Tile modern parent is becoming more and more an interested 
and intelligent partner with the teacher and administrator in the 
education of«thc child. Formerly shunned, the parent’s partnership 
and actual participation arc now welcomed, especially as the func- 
tions of die educational process arc broadened. 

Atpccts of Parental Partnership. There are several aspects of this 
partnership. First, parental cooperation is csscnual in regard to the 
general education aspects of the school’s program such as health, 
moral training, recreation, and the various activities in the home. 
Where home assignments arc concerned, the parent needs enlighten- 
ment, and his cooperation must be sought. Second, modern educa- 
tion becomes a real cooperative process. The school needs to be 
wncerned as to the place of the home and the parent, while the 
parent must recognize the place of the school. Moreover, the school 
needs to know the techniques used in the home for child rearing 
and the relationship which they bear to those used in the school. 
Problem eases need a specific and sympathetic kind of cooperation. 
Most important is that movement which has as its objective the study 
of the child in partnership, in order to bring about a better under- 
standing of the services each is trying lo perform. In many com- 
munities parents arc taking a direct hand in the educational processes 
in an organized way, insisting upon desirable and adequate educa- 
tional procedures, philosophies, and facilities. In other communities 
they are actually establishing thrir own schools, or are otherwise 
actively influencing the school through direct participation. 

Parent Education. Two vital aspects of this movement may he 
indicated as parent education and child study. Both have for their 
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purpose a better uaderstanding betweea parcats and child. Parents 
need to learn from their children just as much as children learn from 
their parents. Mothers and fathers, too, arc eager to know how to 
bring up their children righL Parent education deals more specifically 
with this aspecL The child must be studied. Fundamental relation- 
ships must be understood, the parent’s own life, personality, and 
espmences reviewed and interpreted, and the child considered in 
the light of his whole cnvironmcnL Throughout, tbjere arc parent- 
parent relationships, parent-child relationships, parent-teacher rcla- 
uonships, and those relationships which the child may have within 
the &tndy group and the mmmimity. Parent education may be con- 
rwWettW '' ^dimtment to dte many facets of the environment 

ssnt is the parent-teacher association, now ammL ' ““ 
systems. Some have felt that ih;* ° ^ wmmon m most school 

comiderablemeruLjhS^^ 
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wide sueeess. Some tomCSlIS^f ““tils 
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a means 
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care for moihcrs, infanr cerrters for .he teaching of child hygiene to 
I /-llnlr« for medical care and instruction, free in 

iaisSiasBJSS 

services touch the schools at many points. 


questions and problems 
1 


Wlut is meant'by the sentence. “An ade,uaie school crganiaauon U 

rnTc:mHrmSr:;o\':s^ 

development of a good mdinonal elementary 

S«\Xtht^mJ«Ptsdefieiend«m^^^^^ 
??'vtrLllTato“f the newer forms of school organiaanon 
StmThfehltX““orS of each of the forms of school 
organization indicated m ^ Winnetka plan? 
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S'r:;me‘‘oldtt'rner conceptions of the kindergarten move- 

,. How do you account for die slow progress of dre nursery school 

movement? necessary for a teacher who rs assigne 

“•raid:“ufS 

from the ages of two to erghtr ,a„cauonf Indicate some of 
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done? 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


School Organization in Relation to 
the Adrninhmme Function-- 
The Secondary School 


the American secondary scKool gitw out o£ the 
early Latin school, traceable to EngUsU oiigbs, and the academy. 

The public high s^ool made its appearance in 1821 in Boston and 
by 1S60 was rather common in the New Englaiid states. It was not, 
however, unul the famous Kabmaioo decision in 1874, which paved 
the way for its public support, that the high school became defirutely 
a part of the public school system. Tlus decision is an imporunt mile- 
stone in Out pubUc responsibility for the secondary education oE all 
youth was now assumed to be implemented by public funds. By 1890, 
the high school was accepted in every Mate as a part of the state school 
s) stem, being provided by law in most states. Thus, the rising high 
school came to supplant the dechoiag academy in supplying sec- 
ondary education. It is die purpose of this chapter to discuss the 
nature of the oiganiaation of the secondary school and its facilities 
as an institution for the education of adolescent youth. 

RwjacvNjrvnojj or SuajNDwy Education 
Trajihond High School, By 1890 the American, high school 
had tome to assume a dc&uie pattern, that of a four-year institution, 
cnioUing adolescents from thirteen or fourteen years of age who 
continued then education for approximately four years. lu dominant 
oaenngs were dicuted largely by the colleges whose academic pat- 
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icrns were still cl.araeieristie of their liberal arts heritage. The very 

crlucauonal progress Uiroug ' ' £rom fourteen to 
In 1900 one in ten young pe sons of the a^ gro p 
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a revised curriculum, method, and environment better adapted to 
their needs. 

Thus, secondary education was reorganized to absorb the seventh 
and eighth grades of the traditional elementary school and now com- 
prised six ycais-grades seven through twelve. The nature o£ the 
secondary school organizauon varied, o£ necessity, according to the 
l^uhat needs, conditions, and plant facilities of the commnnity. 
DeSnue dividuig patterns began to emerge, prominent among which 
M the lunior high school of ihtee years-grades seven, eight, and 

was erected for the senior high school, now composed of grades ten 

nS: of >“ *= 

menti were not available, as large enroll- 

pattern took the form oU sU-y“r UrS' f *' 
seven through twelve, organiid thrau»h*,l ’ Se“d« 

iransferring the seventh and yto^^tU simple expedient o£ 

hish aehool build^rand '“bets to the 

adminUttadon. Here and'^thetf a a" “ ‘'bedule and 

old ones provided the needed houslnlf™T additions to the 

brgh school became an elemCTu™** ‘ r'n *e old 

fi®graphical Of other factors sccot^ s' owing to 

of various combinauons of grad„ ^ "bools came to be made up 
grade. aomeumes iueluding the sixth 

-ta„rr 
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ganized scvcnili and eighth grades to the high school, which then 
included grades seven to twelve and became known as the junior- 
senior high school. After grade nine was attached to the junior high 
school, the abbreviated upper organization became known as the 
•Ttorc dignified senior high school. 

It is important to emphasize that population and geographical dis- 
tribution have often n^ssitated high schools of smaller size. The 
majority of American high schools (about ^ per cent) have enroll- 
ments of less than aoo pupils, and about 40 per cent have less than 
100. One may find many variations in organization and type in 
smaller communities and rural areas. Consolidation and transpor- 
tation arc pointing the way to more advantageous reorganization in 
iJicsc districts. However, the high school should remain small enough 
to permit the unfolding of the pupil's personality in an environment 
suitable to his needs and interests, yet be large enough to provide a 
program of variety and high quality. The very large high school can 
scarcely be said to accomplish die former purpose. 

CUssifciition by Type. High schools have been classified into 
three groups: tliosc that provide (1) general education, (a) special 
types of education, and (3) a comprehensive program, both general 
and specialized/ General secondary schools include the older types 
of public and private schools, whose major functions arc preparation 
for college and provision for a terminal general education. Usually 
these schools have a long academic tradition. Schools of the second 
type are those whose organization and curriculum provide: (a) vo- 
cational training, as commerdal or trade schools, and {h) specialized 
training for particular needs, as for the blind and deaf, delinquent 
youth, or others. There is an increasing tendency in these schools to 
emphasize the vocational aspects of secondary education. 

The comprehensive secondary school representing the third type 
is becoming more characteristic, especially in the smaller cities and 
towns. It combines the general and specialized types of education, 
attempting to provide for the educational needs of all children. 
Recent efforts to substitute a single oarc curriculum with wide free- 
dom of elective choices for the more restricted multiple curriculum 
have resulted in a program admirably adapted to the varying needs 

^ E. D. Grizzcll, American Secondary Eiucaiion, New York, Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 1937, pp. laS fl. 
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of youtk of secondary school ages, especially in typical schools. 

Classification by Control and Support. A third basis for the classi- 
fication of secondary schools is by control and support. Two groups 
arc noted. The first includes high schools supported entirely by public 
funds and controlled by local boards o£ education under state direc- 
tion, hfcsthigh schools arc in this group. All non-public high schools 
arc included in the second group, which is composed of privately 
support^ «coadary schools controlled by religious denominations, 
higher msutuuons of learning, and private individuals, groups, or 
^rporauons Many of these schooU are of long standing and have 
t r." ol religious 

altogether,* since this directlv int* f Pf^^^biung private schools 
and guardians to direct the uobrin'^^ parents 

under their control oi children 
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NoN'Pubuc Schools Offerin'c Second.uiv Education 
Formerly, liic concept of free public scliool education did not cx- 
temd to secondary cduc jiioji. TJic ncadc/n)', die symboi of secondary 
education in ihc United Sutes, lot many years tvas privately con- 
trolled and operated. Back of diis tradition is the long line of cele- 
brated En^jlisb “public schools,” in reality privately controlled 
academics, as well as many odicr schools ofTcring secondary educa- 
tion, similarly controlled. In America, the private academy took the 
form of (z) the New England college preparatory school; (2) the 
academy, both college preparatory and olTcring a terminal education; 
(3) the military school, found largely in die south; (4) the church 
scliool, usually under the direct control of a religious denomination 
and attached to a denominational college; (5) commercial schools, 
sometimes desigruted as colleges, olTcring extensive training in 
various forms of business education; (6) the parochial high school; 
or (7) a miscellaneous group of schools olTering various types of 
education to secondary youth, principally vocational and cultural, 
among wluclt might be mentioned music conservatories, art schools, 
and trade schools. 

Varied Types. The student of these forms of secondary education 
is struck by die great changes that have taken place with respect to 
educational facilities for adolescent youth. Numerous college prepara- 
tory academics have disappeared before the developing high school 
movement until now comparatively few such strong institutions 
remain. Many of them arc endowed and operate for youth of certain 
social and economic groups. Most of the earlier academies were trans- 
formed into high schools. The military schools seem to have survived 
in sections where social and racial distinctions are pronounced. Both 
the military school and the academy appear to have their place under 
special conditions such as loss of parents, broken homes, family tra- 
ditions or disturbances, disciplinary exigencies, or preference for the 
particular form of training provided. Perhaps a love of the uniform 
should not be overlooked. Church schools, largely preparatory and 
attached to denominational colleges, have largely disappeared, but a 
few remain here and there. 

Commercial Schools. Although not as nximerons as formerly, 
when they provided an intensive ojurse of business education for an 
expanding industrial era and guaranteed a position upon graduation. 
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iKcausc of expense, distance, or other reasons. Many junior colleges 
have assumed a definite vocational nature, preparing tlicir students 
or professions and trades, at the same time retaining a definite 
liberal training. Pre-professional training is oiTcred to those who de- 
sire to profit by it. Pcrltaps the greatest value to die parent lies in 
the fact iliat the son or daughter can remain under the parental roof 
during those later adolescent years for closer parental oversight. The 
cost of a college education is thus so reduced that its opportunities 
can be extended to a larger number of young people. 

ProjKincnts of the upward extension of secondary education have 
proposed that the junior Itigh school, based on an elementary pro- 
gram of six years, be extended to include the tenth grade, and that a 
four-year senior high school-junior college be superimposed on the 
junior high scIiooL Tliis is known as the plan. Reorganization 
of the educational program is then naadc within both institutions. 
For tliis plan it is claimed that problems of articulation inherent in 
the d*3'3*4 plan of organization arc largely relieved; that the sopho- 
more year, which is typically early adolescent, ought to be joined 
with the junior high school; that the eleventh and twelfth (high 
school) grades arc better coordinated with the thirteenth and four- 
teenth (junior college) grades in a single unit dc:i}ing with probhms 
of middle and later adolescence. Moreover, organization, personnel, 
and curriculum arc better adapted and administered in a system of 
this type. The recent proposals of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion with reference to the community imiiiutc give an example of 
this movement. 


Future Panning 

The typical secondary school is still dominated by an educational 
pattern far removed from the concept of a school for all American 
youth, whose purpose is to fit them fundamentally for desirable com- 
munity living and understanding. Much educational planning and 
action need to be done in order to accomplish the true purpose of 
secondary education in a democracy. In its accomplishment there 
must be brought about as never before an integration of every avail- 
able human and social resource. To a considerable extent the re- 
sponsibility rests with the secontiary school teacher.* 

* William A. Yeager, "New Horizoas for die Tocher.” BuUf/ia of the National 
Association of Secondary Scho^ Principals- Match, 1945* 
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There arc several points where adjustments should be made in 
the secondary school program to meet changing conditions, (i) In- 
creased enrollments due to a great inHux of adolescents in the sec- 
ondary schools will bring in ihdr wake a great variety of individual 
adjustment problems. These should be reflected in a modified school 
organizauon. An excellent example of what can be done is the 
adapted s^ool organization and program which has been developed 
to mat the nads of service men and women. (2) The secondary 
school must give more conndcraiion to older youth, those with pc- 

™ devia.lon'^in 

form. This may require adimtmmts in organization and pro- 

al W Silt life of the 
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5 - Compare ilic .idvanLigcj anti disadvantages of the ^yyz plan as 
compared with the plan. What is Ujc outlook for the junior 
college? * 

\\ lui arc the contributions of accrediting agencies to secondary 
education? Select one such agency and study its standards. What arc 
the contributions of the Coopcratis'c Study of Secondary School 
Standards? To what extent is an evaluation through this procedure 
helpful? 

7 * \yhat controls arc exercised in your state through the slate super- 
visory function? 

8 , Plan a tyj>c of organization for secondary youth which seems best 
to provide for continuous educational progress. 
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Organizing the Pupil Personnel 


Services 
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each. Pervading this function there has been the fundamental phi- • 
losophy^ that education is a soda! process in which the child comes 
more and more to share in the total community consciousness of 
which he is definitely a part. Each child has his own personality pat- 
tern, the development of which is his own natural right and society’s 
obligation. This involves the whede child concept. Education has its 
obligation to develop him phyacally, mentally, socially, morally, 
emotionally, and spiritually. To this end the integrative approach is 
essential, and education must be conceived as a cooperative process, 
not only within the school but within the school community. The 
school IS but one agency in this process, although, it must assume the 
rc$[^nsi 1 ty r hccting it. The home a!«) is definitely accountable 
'““sAcned. The community has Its rc- 

tSt muitSlJ who under- 

Having done so, he is radym P>;’losc.phical approach, 

essential environment ^ ^ wgan’zation and create the 

-- are essert- 
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cordnncc with ijootl practice. Everyone associated with the edu- 
cational function lias his place; the task is to find and develop it. 
The organization for the pupil personnel services should be 
geared to tlic general school organization and should be in har- 
mony w'ith it. This ias'olvcs a clear conception of the total edu- 
cational function and the relation of pupil personnel to it. Over- 
lapping functions may be didtculc to dispose of. In some eases 
they may not be too important. 

5* The plan of organization should be adapted specifically to the 
sciiool community. At the same time, it should be ilcxibic, avoid- 
ing the fatal tendency toward smugness and indiiTcrcncc to 
change, 

6 . Every plan of organization should include all elements necessary 
to the scn'icc somewhere in the total educational pattern. This 
docs not mean that each local district muse make provision for 
all elements within it. In smaller districts a larger area, as a 
county or state, must supplement local initiative. The point is 
that every child should receive that personnel service to which he 
is entitled. 

7. Personnel should be chosen for peculiar fitness in order to make 
the greatest contributions to the program as a whole. This ap- 
plies to both sj>cciali5is and regular teachers. There should be 
no fear or favor in clfcciing change in personnel where the 
greater development of boys and girls is concerned. In fact, this 
should be one clTcctivc way to isolate incompetence. As educa- 
tion becomes more and more a. profession, the competence of its 
sra/I members should increase. 

8. Duties and responsibilities should be definitely assigned to each 
member of the staff. The assignment of these duties should be, 
in part, a cooperative process. 

9. Development of the staff in service is just as important as that 
of the pupils. If the staff members do not develop on their own 
initiative, adequate forms of stimulation should be provided by 
the administrator to bring about the accessary action. 

10. State laws and regulations should be thoroughly understood and 
applied in practice. State services should be geared to local serv- 
ices and every advantage taken locally to implement them. 

11. Since education is a service, it is natural that its several func- 
tions should be scientifically approached. This applies no less to 
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itiijiulated constantly 


pupil peisonna. The service should be stirC 

instailalioQ and operation- This £aa should not ^ ^ 3S 

in the organization and administratwn; ralh^ the 
determined and later realized should be considered 
vestment q£ the pupils’ time and the taxpayers money. 

It. The program, as it is placed in operation, must be adap^ 
the particular and peculiar needs o£ ail pupils, witlmut ^1*^^ 
to race, color, or sod^ or ecoooimt status. No individual as a 
prior right where the cause of democracy is conceived. ^ ^ 

14. Some plan of evaluadve procedure should be set up to sautimzc 
the administration of the pupil personnel function. Everyone 
associated with the function should view this aspect as an essen- 
tial part q£ his own job. 

Euments Essentim. in the Orgsnization ani> Admimstratios 
OF THE Services 

With the acceptance of an adequate philosophical approach to the 
organizacion and administration of the pupil personnel function, and 
a knowledge of the essential principles of action, the administration 
u now ready for the next step, namely, a review of the elements 
essential to the program. These elements have been developed 
throughout ihis text and will now be reviewed. 

I. The Attendance Function. The aiuodancc function includes 
an understanding of the relation of social responsibility and the 
school, and of the significance of state laws and icgu^tions, the 
school census, local administration of attendance, including the bet- 
ter methods of enforcement, and the problems associated with those 
peculiar conditions to be found in each community. 

"H^e adminisuaiion of the auendance function extends to problems 
dtfmutly associated with non-aUendance— its causes and their climi- 
nauon. There must be identification of non-attendants and an em- 
pham upon improving the situation so that each child can profit to 

muH t’' "gjdarity in attendance. Tardiness in any form 

must not be overlooked. ^ 

.JuciW adminmTauon. 




Figure i. Operation of Ccnirifijgal Educational Forces Affecting 
Pupils Within a School System. 


2. Providing jor All Pupils. Admission of all pupils to school is 
predicated upon legal requirements and regulations. Assignment and 
grouping for effective progress, both in the elementary and in the 
secondary school, are essential in order that continuity of growth and 
development may be realized. Promotion must be administered as a 
sUp progress in growth. 







^ Admimstratmanithcfupii 

Ptomouoil should be sctonftB^dtttimncdaad failura^ 
a nummum os dimmed. Since for 

cbadren are chaiacttsUue. " S us the 

those who vary sigDthcanciy irom normal chtldr > _ 

physially handicapped, mentaUy exceptional, and those emouona y 

Proeram. Those problems which arise as the pupils progress 
through the school years arc of dirca concern in the administration 
ol the pupil personnel service. They include quesuons o£ age-gra e 
distribution, elimination, uansfer, and adjustment, with plans tor 
meeting the needs ot varying types of pupils in the changing school 
population. 

Abetter articulation ottite several administrative units should be 
sougjit in order to assure continuous progress of aU pupils. Provision 
should be made for the transported and the tuition pupil, as well as 
for academic and non-aadcmic types. The administration of specific 
activities to meet the needs of all pupils is definitely under the scope 
of the pupil personnel service. 

4. Ad\iuxment Services. Within the framework of pupil per- 
sonnel adminisuation are important services which are essential to 
the adjustment of the pupil as he develops. The school environment 
is of fundamental consideration, since every child should be provided 
an adequate environment conducive to his greater progress. It should 
present stimulating control patterns which can serve as his frame of 
reference. Here are included the health services with all of their 
Implications, the guidance and counsehng services so essential in 
constant adjustment and direction, and Bnally psychiatric and clini- 
al procedures for the mabdjusted. Ail of these services should he 
stuped as they contribute to continuity and development. 

5. EvdUiution.Recording.and Reporting. The evaluation of the 
outcomes of the educational program as it affects each pupil is defi- 
nitcly a funcuon of the pupU personnel service. Such administrative 
procedures as marks, tests, examinations, measurements, and the 
services associated with them should he included within the frame- 
w oik. Lffort must conaandy he made to improve both the nature and 
( «valuauvc procedures as well as the eShdcncy 

ol all ihotc aiiociaccd with iu ^ 

Tbc Upmj U » n«„ur, acMrapanimcM o£ ihc tvalu- 
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conditions are studied. There arc many opportunities for contact 
with the community’s industrial and business pattern to ascertain 
whether youth are able to make the proper initial occupational ad- 
justment. For most girls there will be homemaking responsibilities 
after a brief interlude of gainful employment. 

Of major concern to the pupil personnel servix is the transition to 
institutions of higher education on the part of those who are ad- 
mlttcd to them and can profit by their offering. The sending school 
has an obligauon to "carry through” and examine returns in the 
hght o£ the needs ot subsequent entrants. FinaUy, there arc the armed 
toccs, to sthiA every yondi owes his potential service as a citizen. 
These touch the school at several points. 

8. We School OrgooUaHoo. There may be some difference o£ 
S which tesponsibility for the school organi- 

alreSv^Jted .h" ‘’“l.’”’ wiU have 

SoeZn ‘ admmistration of the 

uon function with thar .-f « -i ^ «:hool organiza- 

develope^rnbrilltmlir^ r”""'''. 

Ihrough committee confcences or 

w to recognize that t • ^chcr xntacts. The point 
in harmony to further the prindSe of and must be 

To this end those rtlTue fof r'”"",” 
should have an undetsuoding of the na', function 

and the liadiuonal patterns of clemem ' f “Saoizadon 

‘og the elemenuty KhooU, as to both “ “rganiz- 

“dure, The idea of kindet^en aid 

g'sspod. as well as recent pro^oS to r •“'? >=0 

otgamzation better desig^n V-ung child in an 

™P-,wofaccentnadngindividudpr;u;:4S“^^ 
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should be studied wiili grejt ate and tlicir several features utilized 
syitetc advisable in adapting a pbn of sehool organization to a given 
situation. Such a plan may break sharply with current practices. It 
may be more cosily, especially if extended upward or outward. State 
and regional contacts should be understood and applied. Always, 
the pupils* welfare and progress should be paramount. 

Sr.VTE OBC,I.SI2.tTiaS' AN'D s\VMISlSTIHTloS' OP THE 
Pupil Persosnfx Service 

Since education is a function of a state, its primary responsibility is 
lo develop adminislraiivc procedures lo implement the educational 
program of that state. For the most part, the tendency has been to 



Figure a. Distribution of the Functions of the Pupil Personnel Services 
in a State Department of Education. 


place the emphasis of state school administration on matters pertain- 
ing to business managemcnr and finance, taxation, state reimburse- 
ment, school district organization, school board relationship, school 
plants, licensing of professional groups, agriculture, and the curricu- 
lum. Administrative policies and procedures pertaining directly to 
the pupil have extended principally to school attendance, the school 
census, and child labor. Practices and policies among states in regard 
to these have differed widely. In many states they have been con, 
ceived largely as matters for local administration. 

In view of the numerous demands made on education in receni 
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years, its scope has been greatly enlarged, and, as a consequence, 
many other pupil personnel services have been added to a stale’s 
educational responsibility. Among them arc guidance, the hcaltit 
service, exceptional children, transportation, and measurement and 
evaluation. The state has been concerned here in extending educa- 
tional opportunity adequately to all children because of the limita- 
dons of the small school district so typical in the United States. For 
t^ reason these services have been gradually extended stateward. 
TTie principal task now is to set up a state program which compre- 
ss the scope of the problems in the state and endeavors to meet 

‘’J” “ P°“ ““t “verd 

domimnt sate agtacia. I*™"”'’- '“'t. pnvM sthook, and 

adminUnationof thepupUpt^^eT* ° 'I*' 

the functions to be performed Tb identification of 

■ion, (a) sta„dardjj;n 

^pervkion. (6) coordiatira, a^d ^dmlniaraUon. (5) 

*■ STIMUUTIOX. The firsr r.. 

local school communities with st^\ * ^ is to acquaint 

to popil Supplyilfi^r '7^ t'Sokunns InTcgard 


““ ““ •>' “todo and workshop, « r“'f T“ “ '““I enmmuni- 
CUma can bo f„s,c„d and «,”2ol „ ? Pt°gtam. 

“afccncB anndnead. a^^t Addresses an be 

Tltc principal usk is ,0 SnUtt PTY underTker 

(» then individual puplK school disnicn, do rno« 

^ ^^>>I>\RLIZATtOX TK 
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grams. Preferred insiructional programs and procedures can be out- 
incd. 1 earlier education and ccrlilication arc most important, espe- 
cjaljp svlicfc 5 |Kcific requirements arc necessary, as in the eases of 
caltli, physically handicjpjscd children, and guidance counselors. 

3. oRCA.vi/..STtaN'. The state department of education should have 
a twofold approach to organization. First, the department itself must 
t>c adctjuaicly organized to administer pupil personnel functions. 
Figure a indicates a suggested approach to such an organization. In 
the second place, organiz.ation as applied to these services includes 
(<t) setting up centers, clinics, and worksliops demonstrating de- 
sirable practices, {b) identifying such specific centers in practice and 
encouraging visits to them, and (c) participating in organized means 
throughout the state or in other states designed to further the pupil 
personnel function. 'Fcachcr education and other state institutions 
should be visited to locate information as to needs and better prac- 
tices, and efiforts made to disseminate what is learned. This may take 
the form of bulletins and mimeograph material. Conferences in the 
state department as well as m the field may require a heavy time ex- 
penditure. 

•J. AD.\(iMSTRAno.v, Wlulc somc of the functions indicated in the 
previous paragrapli may be in part administrative, state administra- 
tion should also include oversight of classes for exceptional children, 
clinics and child guidance centers, educational diagnosis, surveys, 
psychological and psychiatric services, transportation, and tuition. 
Provision must be made to administer the allotment of state funds 
where provided, as based on pupil units. To this end child account- 
ing procedures should be carefully attended to, as school census, 
compulsory school attendance, and child labor. The administration 
of visiting teachers may come under state direction. Health services 
arc here included as well as guidance-counseling. Some state depart- 
ments have developed measurement programs based principally on 
testing and examination, as, for example, in New York State. A 
growing tendency is the development of the more comprehensive 
evaluation programs which involve a series of judgments and meas- 
urements each based on all available evidence. These include ratings, 
interpretation of test scores, and anecdotal records. Such an evalua- 
tion program is definitely a function of a state department of educa- 
tion. A rather well-developed evaluation plan is the cooperative study 
used for the evaluation of secondary schools, which a state may use 
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M classiiy xhook Some stitB lave evolved comprehensive 

redos forms for elementary schools. The aammlstiation o£ a state 
program involves both measurement and evaluanon at many points. 

5, suPEJinsioN. Tbc funttioos of adimmsuation and supctvision 
may o'cibp ai some points. Supervisioa may extend to demonstra- 
lion centers, visitation and conftiencts, ra^gs, collaboration with 
loal adrmnistrauve and supervisory officers, and in-scrvicc improve- 
ment of teachers and other personnel. 

6. cooM)j,vATtoN. There are many opportunities in the admtn- 
Utrauon of the pupil personnel services for coordination with other 
state departments which have some educational oversight, directly or 
indirectly. These include, in part, the health department, library, 
highways, welfare, agriculture, finance, and the courts. There arc 
many opportunities for collaboration with federal and state agencies 
having to do with employment, child labor, school buildings, and 
xthabilitation. Private schools and coUeges offer contacts, as well as 
lUte schools, such as (hose for the mentally incompetent or socially 
maUdjusted. Coordination vsdth all of these agencies involves tact 
and insight if the welfare of the pupil is to become paramount.* 

7. taoMonoN. ^Vhile the state 1$ fundamcnially concerned with 
the admiolstration of those (uacuons which guarantee a state* 
mandated program based on minimum requirements, it has a fur- 
ther responsibility to upgrade these standards wherever possible. To 
^ end a sute deparunent should not only make known legislation 
in effect icganUng pupils but seek by legitimate means to promote 
more desirable legislation. U should make available results of studies 
and conuibutioni of leaders in the various fields. It should study the 
laws and praoictt of other suies. U should study and make available 
«« faolitjci of the federal government in this area; similarly for 
b« ptaaica within the tuic and other suits. In short, the best test 
of a ^te department in ^inmering the pupU personnel services is 
me degree of cducauonal leadership it manifesu. 
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edge of legal aspects associated with exceptional children, coQUets 
with state and other organizations having to do with the function, 
provision for physically handicapped, mentally exceptional, emotion- 
ally and sodally maladjusted children, court contacts involving these 
children,* adaptations in school organization and attendance aifect- 
ing seriously maladjusted children,* psychiatric services, clinics both 
within and without the school, serious disciplinary problems, super- 
visory relationships affecting these children * 

involve policies pertain- 
ing to all school activities, including athletics, school clubs, musical 
Md forensic acuvines, dramatics, patties and dances, honor sodetics, 
lLu„e3 «lueauon,* boy and gitl problems,* juvenile de- 

coordina- 

re^oror«nTd'^r 

tmher assoeiatious and similar *. 

ship, I ■ 


Coor</«ndf/(3n of school division, 
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characterizes the whole organization and its administration. This 
plan o£ organization may be placed in operation in the larger county 
school systems. Directors in charge may serve on a part-time basis in 
smaller systems. 

Small School Organization. As the school system decreases in 
size, the staff personnel in charge o£ specific service divisions dimin- 
ish in number. However, the position o£ the director of pupil per- 
sonnel remains. The director may be a specially assigned person, or 
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iliQugli now sharply reduced in scope:. Provision should be made for 
needs and problems as they arise. The cooperative principle remains. 

ImPLEME.NTINC TItE pROCR.tM 

As a part of die policy, the board of education should approve the 
plan of school organization, additional personnel, transfer of per- 
sonnel, budgeting considerations, equipment and materials, and 
new regulations. The plan adopted may alTcct the local school or- 
ganization, leacliers’ lime, community policies, or relations with 
other school districts, as in ;oint services. All of these must be care- 
fully thought through and full information disseminated. It is well if 
as many elements as possible of the proposed plan of organization 
and its administration be arrived at cooperatively, and reviewed fre- 
quently. 

One of the major responsibilities of a iupenniendent of schools is 
the selection of competent personnel to head up the various services. 
Those chosen should be adequately educated for the task. An in- 
scPi'icc program of education may be necessary at strategic points of 
deficiency. In addition to competence, personnel must have time to 
accomplish the duties assigned. A third factor is the fixing of re- 
tponsibUity with the person who is assigned the duties outlined. 
Goals can be obtained only to the degree that these duties and respon- 
sibilities arc dear. A fourili factor is making available suitable equip- 
ment and materials, as well as conditions of work. 

In all of this the cooperative principle must not be overlooked, the 
working together for the best interests of all the boys and girls. The 
advisory committee can become a real asset if properly selected and 
administered. 

Beginning in a small way through attacking the urgent problems 
of the school system, the program should grow as it feels the thrill of 
its own accomplishments. An enthusiastic personnel is one aspect 
of this development. More important is the progress and develop- 
ment of the boys and girls within the system. The program must be 
constantly evaluated with this end in mind through procedures as 
objectively determined as possible. The ultimate criterion of success 
should always be the degree to which the program of education pro- 
vides for the continuous growth and maturation of the childhood 
and youth for whom the schools exist. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
Evaluate, by consulting auihoriucs, the principles suggested for the 
organiMtion of the pupil personnel services in the light of good 
administrative practice. 

Study a selected school system in order to apply one or more of the 
suggested plans for organization. Make suggestions for improve- 
ment 


Study tt. ot^nizatim of llic pupU personnd some, in one (or 
S°Sat““? “ ™p™vt: the services 

'the'onril^A't' ■“'‘t » Ait text for administering 

systcmi' Be specific jn your answer. 
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